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NANCY  D.   SUTTENFIELD,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE   OF   PROGRAMMING  AND 
BUDGET 


Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Yates.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

This  is  the  hearing  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. We  are  delighted  to  have  as  the  chief  witness  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Institution,  Robert  McCormack  Adams. 
He  is  accompanied  by  certain  body  guards,  Mr.  Dean  Anderson, 
who  is  the  Under  Secretary;  David  Challinor,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Research;  Tom  Freudenheim,  Museums;  Jameson  for  the 
money;  Rinzler  for  Public  Service;  Reinhardt  for  International  Af- 
fairs; Ms.  Leven,  the  Treasurer;  Richard  Siegle,  Facilities;  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, who  is  the  new  Director  of  the  zoo,  relatively  new;  and  Ms. 
Suttenfield,  Director  of  Programming  and  Budget. 

The  biographies  of  Ms. — before  that,  I  want  to  put  Mr.  Adams' 
statement  into  the  record  to  be  followed  by  the  biographies  of  Ms. 
Suttenfield  and  Mr.  Siegle. 

[Statement  and  biographies  follow:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  McC.  ADAMS 

SECRETARY,  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

ON  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUESTED  FOR  FY  1988 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  before  the  Subcommittee  today  to  discuss  the 
FY  1988  budget  priorities  for  the  Smithsonian.   In  order  to  place  these  priori- 
ties in  their  proper  perspective,  I  would  like  to  begin  my  statement  with  a 
brief  review  of  some  of  the  major  milestones  and  accomplishments  that  we  have 
recently  witnessed  or  that  will  take  place  before  FY  1987  draws  to  a  close. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  report  on  the  Quadrangle. 
Ceremonies  Inaugurating  the  Enid  A.  Haupt  Garden  south  of  the  Smithsonian 
"Castle"  will  be  held  in  late  spring,  and  the  garden  will  be  open  to  the 
public  throughout  the  summer.   On  September  28,  the  museums  and  other  elements 
of  the  Quadrangle  complex  will  open  to  the  public;  the  President  has  been 
invited  to  officiate  at  the  opening  ceremony.   An  inaugural  series  of  symposia, 
lectures,  concerts,  and  receptions  will  Introduce  the  programs  of  the  Quadrangle 
to  the  Regents,  members  of  Congress,  Washington's  official  international  com- 
munity, donors,  special  guests  and  the  general  public.   Major  exhibitions  will 
be  presented  by  the  Sackler  Gallery,  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art,  and  the 
International  Center;  each  bureau  also  will  sponsor  a  wide  range  of  public  and 
scholarly  programs  to  complement  these  exhibitions.   The  opening  of  the 
Quadrangle  culminates  a  decade  of  planning  and  construction,  accomplished  with 
your  support,  that  will  bring  greater  visibility  to  the  International  research, 
museum,  and  public  service  programs  of  the  Institution. 

For  three  days  this  past  September,  hundreds  of  scientists,  policy  makers, 
and  members  of  the  public  met  at  the  Smithsonian's  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  National  Forum  on  Biological 
Diversity.   Unprecedented  in  Its  scope,  the  Forum  allowed  its  participants 
to  explore  the  scientific  significance  of  biological  diversity  and  to  analyze 
the  factors  that  threaten  its  future.   Overwhelmingly  in  agreement  that  diver- 
sity is  fundamental  to  life  on  earth,  the  gathering  provided  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  consequences  of  increasing  worldwide  development  against  the 
backdrop  of  functioning  biological  systems.   The  direct  result  was  a  greater 
appreciation  by  the  American  public  of  this  Important  subject,  not  only  as  a 
research  topic,  but  also  as  an  emerging  issue  warranting  international  political 
attention.   We  are.  Indeed,  grateful  for  the  support  that  Congress  has  shown  for 
our  programs  that  Investigate  various  aspects  and  Implications  of  biological 
diversity. 

In  November  of  1986,  the  Institution  closed  the  Rockvllle  branch  of  the 
Environmental  Research  Center.   As  the  Subcommittee  knows,  SERC-Rockvllle  was 
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for  many  years  a  substantial  contributor  to  studies  of  plant  physiologv  and 
cellular  development.   However,  the  specialties  of  this  unit  were  subsumed  over 
time  by  broader  areas  of  scientific  research.   Following  extensive  outside 
review,  the  decision  was  made  to  cease  activities  at  Rockville,  but  to  retain 
certain  high  priority  efforts  under  new  administrative  and  scientific  direction 
and  to  reprogram  the  bulk  of  the  monies  in  support  of  other  biological  activi- 
ties occupying  a  more  central  and  urgent  place  in  the  programs  of  the 
Institution.   In  a  time  of  limited  resources  the  Institution  must  make  hard 
decisions  about  priorities.   We  recognize  the  consultative  role  of  the  Congress 
in  these  decisions  and  seek  its  understanding  of  the  need  for  flexibility  to 
transfer  resources  to  new  targets  of  opportunity. 

We  have  made  several  important  strides  in  our  collections  acquisition  and 
exhibition  efforts  thus  far  this  year.   "Engines  of  Change,"  an  exciting  new 
exhibition  at  the  National  Museum  of  American  History  on  the  American  Industrial 
Revolution,  is  accompanied  by  a  book  of  the  same  title,  written  by  staff  cura- 
tors and  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Press.   We  have  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  the  book  has  been  nominated  for  a  Pulitzer  Prize.   After  months  of 
negotiation,  the  National  Museum  of  American  Art  was  able  to  consummate  an 
agreeement  to  acquire  a  renowned  collection  of  American  folk  art  amassed  by 
Herbert  Waide  Hemphill,  Jr.   Purchase  of  this  collection  of  some  378  objects  was 
made  possible  through  the  partial  donation  of  the  objects  by  Mr.  Hemphill  and 
trust  funds  of  the  Museum  which  were  earmarked  for  the  purchase  of  works  for  the 
NMAA  collection.   In  late  1986,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition 
Service  (SITES)  successfully  launched  a  tour  of  Russian  paintings  from  1850-1910 
in  the  United  States  and  a  reciprocal  tour  In  the  Soviet  Union  of  works  from  the 
United  States.   In  addition,  we  will  soon  celebrate  the  re-opening  of  the 
Anacostia  Museum  at  its  new  location,  bringing  together  for  the  first  time  all 
of  its  exhibits  and  other  staff  In  the  expanded  facility  at  Fort  Stanton  Park. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  public  access,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Institution  will  reinstate  the  practice  of  keeping  the  major  museums  open  late 
during  the  week  after  Easter  and  during  the  summer  of  1987.   While  recognizing 
the  value  to  the  public  of  our  extended  hour  program,  we  are  presently  having 
difficulties  in  maintaining  adequate  guard  coverage  during  regular  hours. 
Frequently  exhibit  areas  must  be  closed  to  the  public.   Given  the  choice  between 
using  base  dollars  for  extended  hours  security  or  for  daytime  coverage  for  our 
primary  audience,  we  would  choose  the  latter  use;  a  provision  to  redirect  base 
funds  is  in  our  FY  1988  budget. 

The  Subcommittee  will  be  interested,  I'm  sure,  to  know  that  the  Institution 
has  made  progress  in  removing  PCB  filled  transformers  in  its  buildings.   We  have 
begun  to  retrofill  two  PCB  transformers  at  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
with  a  liquid  that  is  not  harmful  to  people  or  to  the  environment.   Three  trans- 
formers have  been  replaced  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Building.   Later  this 
spring  the  design  will  be  complete  and  a  contract  awarded  to  replace  the  trans- 
formers at  the  American  Art/Portrait  Gallery  Building.   Replacement  of  transfor- 
mers in  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  will  be  accomplished  during  the  planned 
renovation  of  the  building  and  construction  of  the  link  to  the  Quadrangle 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  1987.   Replacement  of  all  other  PCB  filled  transformers 
will  be  completed  by  spring  1989. 

We  have  recently  opened  bids  for  construction  of  the  Tupper  Laboratory 
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and  Conference  Center  at  the  Tropical  Research  Institute  —  a  facility  for  which 
funds  were  appropriated  last  year.   The  contract  Is  expected  to  be  awarded 
shortly,  and  construction  will  begin  in  April.   We  have  also  received  bids  for 
construction  of  the  restaurant  at  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  which  will 
be  financed  with  non-federal  funds  of  the  Institution.   A  contract  award  was 
made  last  week,  with  groundbreaking  also  in  April.   The  restaurant  should  be 
completed  In  FY  1988. 

The  Institution  is  currently  conducting  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
repair  and  restoration  needs  of  its  facilities.   One  of  the  primary  goals  of  the 
inspection  program  is  to  establish  the  magnitude  of  the  backlog  of  essential 
repair  and  maintenance  confronting  us.   Projects  in  excess  of  $200  million  have 
already  been  identified  to  repair  or  replace  building  components  and  systems, 
bring  the  buildings  up  to  safety  and  health  codes,  and  arrest  deterioration  or 
otherwise  assure  long  term  preservation  of  the  buildings. 

To  distinguish  major  repairs  and  renovations  required  to  renew  existing 
facilities  from  renovations  undertaken  for  otherwise  routine  or  programmatic 
reasons,  we  have  initiated  discussions  with  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(0MB)  about  establishing  a  separate  account  designated  "Major  Capital  Renewal" 
and  for  which  we  would  seek  authorization  and  funding  in  FY  1989.   An  initial 
Major  Capital  Renewal  project  would  be  the  replacement  of  the  23  year  old 
heating,  ventilation  and  air  conditioning  system  at  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $100  million.   A  plan 
has  been  developed  to  phase  construction  over  lA  years  in  order  to  avoid  disrup- 
tion of  programs  and  activities  or  closing  of  the  Museum. 

In  FY  1987  we  have  been  able  to  initiate  or  supplement  a  number  of  high 
priority  programs,  because  of  the  continued  vitality  of  our  auxiliary  activi- 
ties, such  as  the  Associates,  Smithsonian  magazine,  mail  order,  museum  shops, 
records  and  books.   This  support  extends  to  virtually  all  programmatic  areas  of 
the  Institution,  and  Includes  funds  for  scholarly  studies  and  fellowships,  spe- 
cial exhibition  and  collections  acquisition  programs,  and  various  educational 
outreach  programs.   Approximately  $27  million  in  unrestricted  funds  will  be 
available  this  year  for  these  and  other  priority  programs  ranging  in  size  from  a 
$1A,000  scientist  exchange  program  with  China  to  $826,000  for  on-going  opera- 
tions of  the  Visitor  Information  and  Associates  Reception  Center.  We  have  also 
provided  start-up  funds  in  FY  1987  for  a   University  of  the  Air,  research  on  the 
evolution  of  terrestrial  ecology,  and  an  educational  resource  center  at  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum.  Many  other  examples  are  included  for  your  infor- 
mation in  our  budget  Justification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  brief  update  of  where  we  stand  in  FY  1987.  Let  me 
now  turn  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  philosophy  and  approach  we  have  followed  in 
our  internal  deliberations  on  the  FY  1988  budget.  As  we  considered  the  many 
competing  priorities,  the  ever-present  spectre  of  Federal  deficits  was  before 
us.   We  have  sought  to  prepare  a  budget  that  realistically  takes  into  account 
the  present  budget  environment. 

In  this  envlronaent,  we  have  given  top  priority  to  covering  uncontrollable 
expenses  and  those  activities  required  by  law.  The  remainder  of  the  budget  has 
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been  structured  to  allow  limited  program  growth  In  those  areas  of  critical 
Importance  to  the  Institution.   In  addition,  through  a  careful  assessment  of  our 
base  resources,  we  have  sought  every  opportunity  to  redirect  funds,  from  low 
priority  activities  and  from  certain  nonrecurring  costs,  to  new  requirements,  to 
higher  priority  activities,  to  promising  new  Initiatives,  and  to  support  func- 
tions where  troublesome  budget  deficiencies  have  existed  for  some  time. 

Efforts  have  also  been  made  to  ensure  that  we  could  provide  an  environment 
in  which  to  foster  Important  new  research,  maintain  accountability  for  the 
collections,  and  establish  those  safety  and  security  programs  required  by  sta- 
tute and  regulation.   Without  a  careful  balance  between  the  resources  dedicated 
to  these  various  efforts,  it  will  be  difficult  to  fulfill  effectively  our  man- 
date to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  in  the  years  ahead.  Having  followed  this 
approach,  we  are  convinced  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  FY  1988  budget 
request  is  realistic  in  the  current  era  of  constrained  Federal  resources. 

In  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account  we  have  requested  a  sum  of  $204.9 
million.  Attached  to  my  statement  submitted  for  the  record  is  a  detailed 
listing  of  each  of  our  requested  Increases.   In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will 
highlight  the  major  components  of  our  request. 

My  highest  priority  continues  to  be  to  strengthen  research  activities  and 
related  support  for  them.  As  noted  earlier  in  this  statement,  this  budget 
includes  a  redirection  of  funds  from  the  closure  of  the  Smithsonian 
Environmental  Research  Center's  Rockville  facility  to  provide  a  molecular  capa- 
bility in  the  Institution  aimed  at  enhancing  systematic  and  evolutionary 
biology.   This  new  emphasis  on  molecular  biology  will  blend  the  latest  research 
techniques  with  the  Institution's  scientific  efforts.  Another  research-related 
priority  Is  the  request  for  funds  to  furnish  and  maintain  the  Tropical  Research 
Institute's  new  Tupper  Laboratory  and  Conference  Center,  which  will  become 
operational  by  the  end  of  FY  1988. 

Also  very  high  as  a  research  priority  In  this  budget  Is  the  request  for 
additional  staff  to  support  new  facilities  at  the  National  Zoological  Park  and 
to  meet  our  obligation  to  providing  safe  and  healthy  care  for  the  animal  collec- 
tion. With  other  funds  requested  in  this  budget  we  also  plan  to  undertake  a  new 
research  Initiative  in  the  areas  of  Arctic  anthropology,  archeology,  and  biology 
at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History.   Research  will  be  conducted  by  a 
National  Arctic  Studies  Center  —  a  direct  response  to  the  Arctic  Research  and 
Policy  Act  of  1984  and  concerns  raised  about  the  effects  of  economic  develop- 
ment, urbanlsm,  and  comoiunlcatlon  on  the  Arctic  region.   In  addition,  the  budget 
Includes  a  request  for  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  (SAO)  to  deve- 
lop further  technology  for  submllllmeter  receivers  and  to  build  receivers  for 
use  on  existing  telescopes.   Funds  are  also  requested  for  SAO  to  initiate  work 
to  upgrade  Its  Multiple  Mirror  Telescope  at  Mount  Hopkins,  Arizona.  Over  the 
next  several  years,  the  current  six  mirror  telescope  will  be  converted,  using 
new  technology,  to  a  much  larger  single-mirror  telescope  that  will  allow  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  retain  its  leadership  In  optical  astronomy. 

We  cannot  overlook  our  public  obligation  to  be  accountable  at  all  times  for 
the  collections  entrusted  to  our  care.   In  recognition  that  collections  are  the 
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foundation  of  research  and  museum  work,  we  have  also  made  provision  In  this 
budget  for  additional  enhancements  to  base  level  Inventory  programs  which  have 
been  established  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  (NMNH)  and  the 
National  Museum  of  American  History  (NMAH)  over  the  last  several  years.   The 
enhancement  of  the  base  program  at  NMNH  is  essential  to  increase  the  level  of 
refinement  of  the  current  inventory,  while  the  enhancement  for  NMAH  is  important 
In  that  museum's  efforts  to  eliminate  the  continually  growing  backlog  of  inven- 
tory records.   We  also  have  requested  additional  funds  for  the  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History  to  expand  further  automated  inventory  management  and  to  pay 
related  computer  usage  costs,  and  for  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  for  collection 
storage  equipment  and  furnishings . 

The  Smithsonian's  FY  1988  budget  request  also  emphasizes  health,  safety, 
and  facilities  issues.   Specifically,  the  Office  of  Environmental  Management  and 
Safety  is  requesting  new  funds  to  address  requirements  related  to  the  disposal 
of  hazardous  waste,  asbestos  abatement,  fire  protection  and  prevention,  and 
hazard  communication.   We  plan  to  strengthen  our  safety  programs,  as  well  as 
our  facilities  maintenance,  planning  and  plant  services  programs  through 
Increased  automation.  We  also  must  have  additional  staff  to  accompany  the  auto- 
mated support  for  the  Office  of  Facilities  Services.   Through  additional  person- 
nel and  automation,  that  Office  will  provide  strengthened  planning  capability  as 
we  define  short-  and  long-term  physical  requirements,  assess  alternatives  and 
develop  preliminary  plans  and  cost  estimates  as  necessary  facilities  modifica- 
tions and  additions  are  identified. 

The  FY  1988  budget  request  also  gives  high  priority  to  ensuring  that  an 
adequate  level  of  resources  is  made  available  in  several  other  important  support 
areas.   For  the  past  two  years,  the  budget  for  the  Office  of  Accounting  and 
Financial  Services  has  been  inadequate  to  cover  the  actual  costs  of  computer 
usage.   The  problem  will  worsen  in  FY  1988  if  not  addressed,  since  acquisition 
of  new  financial  systems  will  require  parallel  processing  for  a  period  of  three 
to  six  months.   Second,  in  addition  to  funds  redirected  from  within  base 
resources  to  address  the  full  staffing  requirements  of  the  Office  of  Protection 
Services,  we  are  also  requesting  funds  to  eliminate  a  serious  long-term  imba- 
lance in  the  resources  available  to  adequately  operate,  maintain  and  service  the 
Smithsonian's  various  facilities.   Similarly,  for  each  of  the  past  five  years, 
we  have  repeatedly  found  it  necessary  to  reprogram  funds  to  the  Office  of  Plant 
Services  from  research,  collections  management,  exhibitions  and  other  public 
service  programs  to  pay  actual  operating  costs. 

Funds  requested  In  this  budget  will  establish  the  necessary  base  for  a 
fully  operational  level  of  program  and  support  efforts  associated  with  the 
Quadrangle.   I  would  specifically  call  your  attention  to  the  need  to  create  a 
stable  funding  base  for  the  Directorate  of  International  Activities.   I  am  con- 
vinced, and  hope  you  will  agree,  that  the  Institution  must  endeavor  in  the  years 
ahead  to  ensure  greater  international  emphases  and  balance  among  its  various 
programs . 

To  plan  and  prepare  exhibitions  and  events  to  commemorate  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Columbus  Quincentenary,  the  Smithsonian  had  some 
base  funds  provided  for  these  purposes.   However,  in  order  to  offer  a  full  range 
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of  activities  and  events  to  celebrate  these  two  important  historic  milestones, 
additional  funds  are  requested  to  support  a  variety  of  programs  at  several  of 
the  Institution's  museums  and  galleries. 

The  FY  1988  budget  also  contemplates  additional  support  for  educational 
outreach  programs.  With  funds  requested  in  this  budget,  the  newly  established 
National  Science  Resources  Center,  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  will  work  in  collaboration  with  state  and  local  school 
systems,  science  museums,  professional  and  scientific  organizations,  and  scien- 
tists from  universities  and  industry  to  organize  programs  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  science  and  mathematics.   We  believe  that  the  Smithsonian  is  in  a 
position  to  play  an  Important  national  role  in  strengthening  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  —  a  matter  of  increasing  concern  among  policy 
makers  and  educators  over  the  past  several  years. 

Finally,  we  seek  the  necessary  funds  to  finance  costs  beyond  our  control 
that  include  legislated  pay  raises,  workers'  compensation,  increases  associated 
with  the  new  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System,  utilities,  and  rent.   I  should 
mention  one  recent  development  in  this  area  of  our  budget  that  gives  us  some 
concern.  After  we  delivered  our  budget  to  Congress  in  January,  we  learned  that 
0MB  had  recommended  a  change  in  the  way  funds  for  water  and  sewer  payments  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  appropriated.   Instead  of  appropriating  these 
funds  in  a  lump  sum  to  the  District  on  behalf  of  users,  0MB  is  recommending  that 
effective  in  FY  1988  individual  users  make  payments  to  the  District  based  upon 
actual  usage.  We  understand  that  the  budget  for  the  General  Services 
Administration  includes  additional  funds  for  facilities  under  their  purview,  but 
other  government  organizations  that  occupy  their  own  facilities  were  overlooked. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  developing  an  estimate  of  this  new  cost. 

The  Smithsonian  is  requesting  $14,254,000  in  Restoration  and  Renovation 
funds,  much  of  which  is  required  to  address  only  the  most  urgent  of  our  ever 
growing  backlog  of  serious  facilities  maintenance  needs.   Included  in  the 
request  are  projects  estimated  at  $1  million  or  more  for  the  National  Museum  of 
American  History,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Building,  and  the  Tropical 
Research  Institute.  Also  included  in  this  figure  is  the  second  installment  of 
$1,900,000  required  to  complete  the  replacement  of  all  electrical  transformers 
at  the  Institution  which  contain  PCBs. 

In  the  Construction  account,  we  are  requesting  $4,470,000  to  construct  a 
■new  base  camtp  that  is  wore   accessible  to  the  Whipple  Observatory.  You  will 
recall  that  this  facility  was  authorized  last  year  in  Public  Law  99-423,  our 
"Science  Facilities  Bill."  This  base  camp  will  be  the  operational  and  logisti- 
cal headquarters  for  the  scientists  who  work  at  the  observatory  on  Mount 
Hopkins . 

The  request  for  the  Construction  and  Improvements,  National  Zoological  Park 
account,  includes  funding  for  the  renovation  of  the  final  section  of  the  Olmsted 
Walk  prior  to  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Zoo  In  1989  and  other  renovation, 
repair,  and  preventive  maintenance  projects  at  the  Rock  Creek  and  Front  Royal 
facilities. 
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Across  the  years  members  of  Congress  with  responsibility  for  the 
Smithsonian  and  those  of  us  responsible  for  Its  management  have  created  a  part- 
nership that,  like  the  Institution  we  serve,  is  vigorous  as  well  as  venerable. 
I  can  think  of  no  other  relationship  that  has  so  well  stood  the  tests  of  time, 
of  public  service,  or  of  a  founder's  vision,  and  am  grateful,  indeed,  for  the 
opportunity  of  working  with  you  for  such  a  noble  purpose. 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
FY  1988  Budget  Request 


ACCOUNT,  Bureau 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES: 

FY  1987  Appropriation 
Supplemental  Requirement 
Uncontrollable  Increases 

PROGRAMMATIC  INCREASES: 
Research 


Astrophysical  Observatory 
Astrophysical  Observatory 
Tropical  Research  Institute 
Tropical  Research  Institute 
Tropical  Research  Institute 
Environ.  Research  Center 
National  Zoological  Park 
National  Zoological  Park 
S.I.  Libraries 
S.I.  Libraries 
S.I.  Libraries 


183,920 
5,880 
9,813 


Instrumentation  for  Submillimeter-wave  astronomy  252 

Conversion  of  the  Multiple  Mirror  Telescope  525 

Tupper  Laboratory  and  Conference  Center  staffing  567 

Staffing,  furnishings  for  new  facilities  144 

Molecular  evolutionary  studies  800 

Redirection  of  funds  for  biological  activities  (1,600) 

Support  for  current  programs  382 

Genetic  management  of  rare  and  endangered  species  250 

Completion  of  retrospective  conversion  (200) 

Redirection  of  funds  to  accelerate  cataloguing  materials  200 

Support  for  branch  library  at  Museum  of  African  Art  32 


Museums 

Museum  of  Natural  History 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
Air  and  Space  Museum 
Museum  of  American  History 
Museum  of  American  History 
Museum  of  American  History 
Museum  of  American  History 
Museum  of  American  History 
Museum  of  American  History 
Museum  of  American  History 
Natl.  Portrait  Gallery 
Natl.  Portrait  Gallery 
Natl.  Portrait  Gallery 
Hlrshhorn  Museum 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art 
Sackler  Gallery 
Sackler  Gallery 
Sackler  Gallery 
Sackler  Gallery 


Arctic  archeology,  anthropology  and  biology 

Collections  management 

Computer  hardware  maintenance  and  replacement 

Columbus  Quincentenary  activities 

Molecular  systematics  laboratory 

Columbus  Quincentenary  world  atlas 

Collections  Inventory  support 

Columbus  Qulncentenry  activities 

Redirection  of  Constitution  Bicentennial  funding 

Exhibition  reinstallation  program 

Center  for  the  study  of  American  history 

Master  plan  implementation 

Redirection  of  Duke  Ellington  funding 

Conservator 

Columbus  Quincentenary  activities 

Constitution  Bicentennial  program 

Columbus  Quincentenary  exhibition 

Collections  storage  equipment 

Redirection  of  Inaugural  exhibition  funding 

Enhancement  of  research  capabilities 

Publications  and  public  information  programs 

Exhibition  support 


200 

160 
47 
48 

450 

24 

93 

58 

(450) 

227 
76 

147 

(200) 

25 

9 

111 
23 

100 

(310) 

66 

88 

25 


Includes  FY  1987  requirement  for  legislated  pay  raises,  $3,047,000;  increased 
costs  associated  with  the  new  Federal  Employee  Retirement  System,  $1,971,000; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  $862,000  transferred  to  the  Restoration  and  Renovation 
of  Buildings  account  in  the  FY  1987  appropriation  process  for  construction  activities 
transferred  to  SERC-Edgewater. 
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ACCOUNT,  Bureau 


Museums  (Con't.) 


Museum  of 
Museum  of 
Museum  of 
Museum  of 
Anacostla 
Anacostla 
Office  of 
Office  of 
Traveling 
Traveling 


African  Art 
African  Art 
African  Art 
African  Art 
Nelghborhoor  Museum 
Nelghborhoor  Museum 
Exhibits  Central 
Exhibits  Central 
Exhibition  Service 
Exhibition  Service 


Annuallzatlon  of  FY  1987  approved  positions  (Ouad) 

Assistant  for  Central  African  art 

Automated  systems  development 

Funds  for  shipping  major  loan  exhibitions 

Termination  of  Carver  Theater  lease 

Research  and  exhibition  enhancement 

Exhibitions  and  program  support 

Annuallzatlon  of  FY  1987  approved  position  (Quad) 

Support  for  Ouadrangle-related  activities 

Columbus  Quincentenary  activities 


96 
25 
40 
69 
(35; 
35 
31 
10 
48 
90 


Public  Service 


Office  of  Public  Affairs 
S.I.  Press 


Redirection  of  one-time  publicity  campaign  costs 
Redirection  of  one-time  Columbus  Quincentenary  costs 


(21 
(4. 


Directorate  of  Interntl.  Activities 


Columbus  Quincentenary  activities 
Exhibition  planning 

Tropical  biological  workshop  development 
International  Center  programs 


47 

110 

30 

70 


Special  Programs 

Office  of  Folkllfe  Programs 
Office  of  Fellowhlps  &  Grants 
Office  of  Symposia  S  Seminars 
Office  of  Elem.  &  Second.  Ed. 
Natl.  Science  Resources  Ctr. 


Columbus  Quincentenary  activities 

Molecular  biology  research 

Redirection  of  Constitution  Bicentennial  funding 

Redirection  of  Constitution  Bicentennial  funding 

Support  for  program  activities 


39 

100 

(100 

(11 

125 


Administration 


Director,  Facilities  Services 
Ofc.  of  Personnel  Admin. 
Annountlng  and  Financial  Svcs. 
Announting  and  Financial  Svcs. 
Procurement  4  Property  Mgmt. 
Office  of  Safety  Programs 
Office  of  Safety  Prograns 
Office  of  Safety  Programs 
Office  of  Safety  Programs 
Office  of  Safety  Programa 
Office  of  Safety  Programs 


Support  for  long-range  facilities  requirements 

Staff  support  due  to  implementation  of  new  systems 

Computer  costs 

Accounting  Service  Unit  for  Quadrangle 

Support  costs 

Administrative  officer 

Hazardous  waste  program 

Asbestos  abatement  program 

Fire  protection  engineer 

Hazard  communication  program 

Computer  equipment 


131 
56 

150 
15 

108 
37 

112 

132 
42 
60 
71 


ACCOUNT,  Bureau 
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Facilities  Services 


Ofc  of  Design  &  Construction 
Office  of  Protection  Services 
Office  of  Protection  Services 
Office  of  Protection  Services 
Office  of  Protection  Services 

Office  of  Protection  Services 
Office  of  Plant  Services 
Office  of  Plant  Services 
Office  of  Horticulture 
Quadrangle  Facility  Mgmt 


Automated  management  and  production  scheduling  system  75 

Annuallzatlon  of  positions  approved  in  FY87  for  Ouad  207 

Guard  positions  for  Quadrangle  165 

Redirection  of  funds:  elimination  of  summer  hours  (310) 
Redirection  of  funds:  completion  of  Proprietary 

Alarm  System  (356) 

Hire  guard  positions  authorized  by  Oonfcress  666 

Annuallzatlon  of  positions  approved  In  FY87  for  Ouad  54 

Adequate  base  support  SAO 

Gardener  and  program  support  40 

Annuallzatlon  of  positions  approved  in  FY87  91 


SUBTOTAL,  Salaries  and  Expenses 


204,862 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVEMENTS,  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK: 

Olmsted  Walk  -  Phase  III  2,600 

Renovation,  repair,  and  Improvements  at  Rock  Creek  1,800 

Renovation,  repair,  and  Improvements  at  Front  Royal  750 

SUBTOTAL  5,150 


RESTORATION  AND  RENOVATION  OF  BUILDINGS: 

General  repairs  and  Improvements 
Facade,  roof  and  terrace  repairs 
Fire  detection  and  suppression  systems 
Access  for  disables,  safety  and  security 
Utility  systems  repairs  and  Improvements 
Other  projects 

SUBTOTAL 


655 
1,980 
2,385 

950 
5,560 
2,724 

14,254 


CONSTRUCTION: 


Whipple  base  camp 


4,470 


TOTAL,  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


228,736 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  NANCY  D.  SUTTENFIELD 


Nancy  D.  Suttenfield  was  appointed  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Programming 
and  Budget  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  In  July,  1986.   In  this  capacity, 
Ms.  Suttenfield  has  responsibility  for  designing,  implementing  and  assessing 
both  planning  and  budgeting  policies  and  procedures  for  the  Institution  and  for 
coordinating  the  formulation  and  execution  of  the  budgets  for  both  appropriated 
and  nonappropriated  funds. 

For  13  years  prior  to  joining  the  Smithsonian,  Ms.  Suttenfield  held  various 
positions  In  Virginia  state  government  In  the  area  of  public  finance.   From  1983 
to  1986,  while  serving  with  the  Virginia  Department  of  Planning  and  Budget,  she 
was  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Executive  budget  for  all  of  the 
Commonwealth's  education  progams,  including  the  State's  16  senior  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  its  system  of  23  community  colleges,  two  teaching  hospi- 
tals, 140  elementary  and  secondary  school  systems  and  two  fine  arts  and  science 
museums.   From  1981  to  1983  she  served  as  a  budget  analyst  for  various  education 
programs. 

From  1973  to  1981,  Ms.  Suttenfield  held  various  economic  research  positions 
with  the  Virginia  Department  of  Taxation.   Ultimately,  she  had  responsibility 
for  directing  the  preparation  of  the  Commonwealth's  official  revenue  projec- 
tions, conducting  economic  analysis  studies,  evaluating  alternative  tax  policies 
for  use  by  the  Governor  and  estimating  the  fiscal  impact  of  proposed  tax 
legislation.   While  serving  in  this  capacity,  she  drafted  a  tax  reform  proposal 
to  more  equitably  differentiate  between  various  forms  of  retirement  Income  which 
was  subsequently  enacted  into  law  and  which  has  remained  in  effect  for  the  past 
10  years. 

Shortly  before  resigning  her  last  position  with  Virginia  state  government, 
Ms.  Suttenfield  was  selected  by  Governor  Gerald  Bailies  for  honors  as  the  "Top 
State  Manager"  in  agencies  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Finance.   Ms.  Suttenfield 
holds  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  economics  from  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
(1978)  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  mathematics  from  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (1971).   She  has  also  attended  the  Federal  Executive  Institute  program 
in  executive  leadership  and  management. 
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May  7,  1986 
Richard  L.  Siegle 


Richard  L.  Siegle  was  appointed  on  March  26,  1986,  as 
principal  advisor  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration, 
■the  Under  Secret eury,  and  the  Secretary  on  all  aspects  of 
facilities  development  and  their  support.  As  Director  of 
Facilities  Services,  Mr.  Siegle  also  oversees  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  offices  of  Design  emd  Construction,  Plant 
Services,  Protection  Services,  Safety  Progreuns,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Castle. 

Mr.  Siegle,  a  Registered  Professional  Engineer  in  the  states 
of  Washington  emd  Massachusetts,  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  (1956)  and  a  master's  degree  from 
Stanford  University  (1970)  in  civil  engineering.   He  held  a 
succession  of  progressively  responsible  positions  in  the  United 
States  Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  with  assignments  in  seven 
states  and   in  eight  foreign  countries  in  the  Pacific  and  Feu: 
East.   In  1978,  Mr.  Siegle  became  Director  of  Design  and 
Construction  for  the  State  of  Washington.   He  held  this  position 
until  1983,  when  he  was  promoted  to  Deputy  Director  for  State 
Facilities,  responsible  for  plemning,  designing,  construction, 
maintaining  and  operating  state-owned  buildings  including  the 
Capitol,  Legislative,  Supreme  Covirt,  Governor's  Residence  and 
State  Museum. 

Mr.  Siegle  has  served  as  officer  or  member  of  several 
professional  organizations,  including  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Public  Works  Association,  the 
Association  of  Physical  Plant  Administrators,  and  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers.   The  latter  organization 
awarded  Mr.  Siegle  the  Order  of  the  Engineer. 
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Mr.  Yates.  We  are  honored  today  to  have  our  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Boland,  who  is  also  a  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Is  there  anjrthing  that  you  want  to  say  before  we  start  the  hear- 
ing? 

Mr.  Boland.  No,  I  think  the  Institution  speaks  for  itself.  You 
would  not  have  to  have  witnesses. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  speaks  very  loudly. 

All  right,  do  you  want  to  have  your  statement  first  or  do  you 
want  the  movie  first?  How  do  you  want  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  would  cheerfully  accede  to  Mr.  Roland's  suggestion 
that  we  have  popcorn  and  the  movie  first. 

Mr.  Yates.  Popcorn  and  movie.  You  made  popcorn? 

Mr.  Boland.  Can  we  sell  some? 

BABY  ferrets 

Mr.  Yates.  My  staff  asks  if  we  can  do  the  baby  ferrets  first?  We 
are  usually  shown  things. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  are  bringing  these  along  to  show  you  some- 
thing rather  remarkable,  sir.  These  are  the  first  ferrets  ever  pro- 
duced by  artificial  insemination.  Their  importance  is  to  the  endan- 
gered species  program,  particularly  to  saving  the  black-footed 
ferret  in  Wyoming.  You  know  there  are  only  18  of  those  left  and 
they  are  in  captivity  and  so  far  they  have  not  bred  naturally.  We 
are  hoping  that  the  technique  that  we  developed  with  these  pole- 
cats can  be  applied  to  the  black-footed  ferret.  This  one  is  almost 
black-footed,  as  you  can  see. 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  they  become  black-footed  ferrets? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  real  technical  problem  in  artifi- 
cial insemination  with  this  family  because  they  have  induced  ovu- 
lation, and  that  means  that  the  female  only  releases  the  egg  during 
the  actual  mating.  This  makes  it  much  more  difficult  to  do  artifi- 
cial insemination  with  those  kinds  of  animals.  So  it  is  a  real  tribute 
to  our  veterinary  staff  who  devised  the  technique  and  made  it 
work,  as  you  can  see  from  these  charming  beasts. 

Mr.  Yates.  Congratulations.  Thank  you  for  bringing  them  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  will  take  them  back  home  where  it  is  warm. 

CAUFORNIA  condor 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  also  working  on  the  condor? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  but  I  anticipated  your  question  on  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  Be  prepared.  You  must  be  a  Boy  Scout. 

Would  you  like  to  respond  to  the  condor  now? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  There  is  only  one  left  in  the  wild,  as  you 
know,  and  they  are  attempting  to  get  that  into  captivity  to  be  put 
into  the  zoo  breeding  program.  There  is  no  news  as  to  how  the 
breeding  program  is  going. 

Mr.  Yates.  Just  one  left. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  wild. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  many  in  captivity? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  Around  25. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  do  they  do  when  they  have  an  adequate 
number  of  these?  Will  they  free  them  to  the  wild? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  plan,  but  so  far  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  environmental  conditions  that  they  need  to  survive  will  be 
available.  The  advantage  of  taking  them  into  captivity  is  that  when 
they  lay  one  egg  in  captivity,  you  remove  it  and  put  it  in  an  incu- 
bator, and  the  female  will  lay  another  one.  So,  you  get  more  eggs 
from  a  female  in  captivity  than  you  would  in  the  wild.  She  incu- 
bates the  first  laid  egg.  When  you  have  them  in  the  zoo,  you  can 
remove  the  egg  and  induce  the  female  to  lay  another  one,  so  you 
double  your  chances  of  having  more  than  one.  The  zoo  is  doing 
quite  well. 

Mr.  Yates.  Would  you  do  better  than  the  zoo,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Robinson.  For  the  record,  sir,  they  are  doing  very  well 
indeed. 

Mr.  Yates.  Off  the  record. 

[Discussion  off  the  record.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  have  any  ideas  as  to  whether  there  are  other 
places  that  might  be  better  for  that  purpose  than  the  particular  zoo 
they  are  in? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  I  think  they  are  in  very  good  hands. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  answers  the  question. 

Now,  after  the  ferrets,  may  we  have  the  film?  Oh,  this  is  going  to 
be  out  in  the  wild  blue  yonder,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Due  to  the  media  fascination  with  the  term,  every- 
body has  heard  of  a  black  hole.  What  are  black  holes,  and  how  do 
we  know  they  really  exist? 

Mr.  Yates.  This  is  not  the  one  from  Calcutta? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  No,  no,  this  is  different. 

computer  requirement  at  sao 

Mr.  Yates.  Before  you  go  into  that  explanation,  tell  me,  did  Mr. 
Adams  give  you  your  computers? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Well,  actually,  you  were  very  kind  and  added  the 
funds  to  our  budget,  but  we  lost  them  in  the  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  did  that  happen?  I  thought  we  protected  you. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  You  tried. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  my,  that  is  sad.  Well,  we  will  protect  you  this 
year  for  sure. 

Have  you  been  hurt  terribly  as  a  result  of  not  getting  them  last 
year? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Let  me  just  say  the  pressure  on  our  computer  facil- 
ity is  overwhelming  and  causes  great  unhappiness  among  the  scien- 
tists. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  difference  does  that  make  in  your  research? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  They  are  unhappy  because  their  research  is  slowed 
down  because  they  cannot  get  the  computer  time  they  need. 

Mr.  Yates.  We  will  try  to  protect  you  this  year.  We  will  try 
again.  ^ 

BLACK  hole 

Now,  into  the  black  hole;  the  wild  blue  yonder  and  the  black 
hole. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  What  is  a  black  hole  and  how  do  we  know  it  exists? 
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The  first  question  is  actually  easier  to  answer  than  the  second, 
but  the  reason  I  am  standing  up  here  and  talking  about  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  second. 

This  year,  this  past  year,  a  Smithsonian  scientist,  Jeff  McClin- 
tock,  with  the  aid  of  an  MIT  colleague  uncovered  the  best  evidence 
and,  so  far,  the  only  unassailable  evidence,  or  unassailed  evidence, 
I  should  say,  that  a  black  hole  actually  exists  in  space. 

Now,  the  basic  reason  a  black  hole  is  thought  theoretically  to 
possibly  exist  is  because  of  the  force  of  gravitation.  Everybody 
knows  about  gravity.  The  point  that  Newton  discovered  is  that 
gravity  is  proportional  to  the  mass  of  every  object;  that  is,  we  have 
two  objects  and  the  force  of  gravity  pulls  them  together  and  also 
the  force  is  stronger  the  closer  the  masses  get  together.  When  they 
get  very  close,  the  force  is  extremely  great. 

So,  if  you  think  for  a  minute,  you  would  think,  well,  why  does 
not  everjdhing  collapse?  Why  are  we  standing  here  on  the  earth? 
Why  does  gravity  not  pull  everything  together  until  it  disappears, 
and  we  along  with  it? 

The  answer  is  that  the  earth  is,  by  astronomical  standards,  a 
puny  body,  that  is  small,  and  the  forces  that  give  materials  their 
strength,  like  this  chair,  are  electrical  forces  that  resist  gravity  and 
allow  it  to  maintain  its  shape,  the  same  with  the  earth.  So  the 
earth  does  not  collapse.  It  can  withstand  gravity. 

Now  we  come  to  a  star.  A  star  is  just  a  big  ball  of  hot  gas.  How 
come  a  star  just  does  not  collapse?  The  key  there  is  that  the  gas  is 
hot,  and  hot  gas  exerts  pressure. 

We  all  know  if  we  closed  a  tin  can  with  air  inside  and  put  it  on 
the  stove  and  heated  it  up,  the  force  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
gas  would  blow  the  can  apart.  This  same  force  in  the  star  keeps  the 
star  from  collapsing  under  the  influence  of  gravity. 

Well,  what  keeps  the  star  hot?  There  is  a  giant  fire  in  the 
middle,  really  nuclear  burning — what  happens  in  a  hydrogen 
bomb,  in  particular.  The  fuel  inside  the  star  can  last  for  literally 
billions  of  years  and  keep  the  star  hot,  but,  eventually,  even  that 
fuel  gives  out  and  then  the  star  cools  and  it  can  no  longer  resist 
the  force  of  gravity  and,  if  the  star  is  big  enough  and  the  force  of 
gravity  is  strong  enough,  then  all  forces,  including  nuclear  forces, 
cannot  resist  it  and  the  star  collapses  and  disappears  from  view  be- 
cause it  becomes  so  dense  and  so  small  that  not  even  light  can 
escape. 

Well,  if  not  even  light  can  escape,  how  do  we  know  it  is  there? 
How  can  we  tell  it  is  there?  It  still  has  its  mass  and,  hence,  it  still 
has  its  gravitational  force.  And  this  gravitational  force  can  be  seen 
if  one  is  lucky  enough  to  find,  say,  another  star  which  is  visible 
moving  around  in  a  circle  with  nothing  in  the  center.  And  this  is 
exactly  what  happened  in  this  case.  A  Smithsonian  scientist  look- 
ing at  the  heavens  in  X-Rays  noted  a  star  that  looked  very  peculiar 
in  X-Rays  that  never  would  have  been  noticed  without  these  obser- 
vations. These  X-Ray  observations  were  followed  up  by  other 
Smithsonian  scientists  using  optical  telescopes,  including  the  MMT, 
and  discovered  that  there  was  an  optically  visible  star  moving 
around  in  a  circle  every  seven  and  a  half  hours  or  so  at  about  a 
million  miles  an  hour.  And  from  these  figures,  one  can  infer  that 
there  must  be  something  in  the  middle  that  has  to  be  sufficiently 
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massive  that  it  could  only  be  a  black  hole.  And  that  is  how  we  got 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  black  hole. 

Mr.  Yates.  Sufficiently  massive? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  To  cause  this  other  star  that  is  visible  to  move 
around  it  in  a  period  of  only  seven  and  a  half  hours. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  a  black  hole  an  object  or  a  vacuum? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Well,  it  is  an  object. 

Mr.  Yates.  Why  do  you  call  it  a  hole? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  That  was  a  term  invented  by  John  Wheeler,  now  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  as  a  catchy  term.  Hole,  in  the  sense  that 
mass  falls  in  towards  a  point. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  What  is  the  ingredient  of  the  hole? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  The  basic  stuff  the  star  was  made  of  in  the  first 
place.  Just  a  mass,  anything.  It  just  gets  sucked  in. 

Now,  you  might  naturally  ask:  What  good  is  a  black  hole?  Great, 
so  you  have  discovered  a  black  hole.  Well,  the  answer  there  is  a 
black  hole  is  the  most  impressive  source  of  energy  known  to  exist 
in  the  universe.  You  may  be  aware  of  hydroelectric  power  on  earth. 
We  use  the  force  of  gravity,  basically,  to  get  energy  from  the  water 
falling  downhill.  With  a  black  hole,  material  fed  to  a  black  hole, 
the  efficiency  of  conversion  into  energy  and  the  amount  can  be  sev- 
eral billion  times  as  great.  So,  it  could  be  the  most  enormous 
source  of  energy  conceivable. 

Well,  are  we  going  to  do  something  practical  with  this  today? 

Mr.  Yates.  How  are  you  going  to  harness  it? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  That  is  the  point,  can  we  tame  a  black  hole?  Cer- 
tainly not  today  and  certainly  not  tomorrow,  but  I  know  of  no 
physical  reason  why  we  could  not  eventually  learn  how  to  tame  a 
black  hole.  And  who  knows  how  long  it  might  be  before  we  can  tap 
this  enormous  source  of  energy. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  do  you  mean  by  taming  it?  How  are  you  going 
to  get  out  there  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Well,  how  can  you  create  a  black  hole  here  on 
earth?  We  would  not  be  able  to  use  the  one  many  light  years  away, 
but  if  we  could  create  one  here  on  earth  and  tame  it  and  feed 
matter  into  it,  we  would  get  enormous  energy  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  the  Super  Collider  contribute  to  that? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  No,  not  really. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  thought  that  was  going  to  study  the  makeup  of 
matter. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  That  is  going  to  study  the  makeup  of  matter  at 
highest  energies. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  But  that  is  to  understand  the  fundamental  proper- 
ties of  constituents  of  matter.  And  we  are  talking  about  a  black 
hole,  a  device  to  convert  matter  into  energy  efficiently. 

Anjrway,  now  for  the  film.  The  film  is  really  a  metaphor.  It  is  the 
opening  round,  if  you  will,  of  an  educational  film  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  producing. 
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SEARCHING  FOR  EXTRATERRESTRIAL  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  Yates.  Before  you  tee  off  on  the  film,  is  it  your  shop  or  some 
other  place  that  is  trying  to  find  out  whether  somebody  else  is 
living  out  there  in  space? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  interested  and 
searching. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  saw  someone  in  a  documentary  who  was  glued  to 
his  dials  and  to  his  earphones  sending  pulses  and  signals  out  into 
space,  trying  to  find  somebody  answering  him. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Nobody  is  sending;  we  are  all  listening.  Not  all  of 
us,  but  there  are  a  number  of  groups  around  the  world  listening. 

One  of  these  groups,  and  it  may  be  the  one  you  saw,  is  headed  by 
Paul  Horowitz  at  Harvard,  who  is  using  a  telescope  which  is  half- 
owned  by  Harvard  and  half-owned  by  the  Smithsonian. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  It  is  a  20-year  old  radio  telescope,  and  he  has  de- 
vised some  very  clever  electronics  to  make  it  an  effective  tool  for 
searching  for  signs  of  extraterrestrial  intelligence. 

Mr.  Yates.  Now,  does  the  fact  it  is  20  years  old  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  powerful  enough? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Well,  basically,  it  is  not  a  frontline  instrument  to 
do  it.  It  is  a  radio  telescope,  by  the  way.  It  is  not  of  the  sort  that 
can  now  do  forefront  astronomical  research.  But  through  his  clever 
design  of  electronics,  he  can  use  it  to  search  for  signs  of  extrater- 
restrial intelligence  from  the  nearby  stars. 

Mr.  Yates.  This  has  no  relationship  to  your  mirrors  out  in  Arizo- 
na and  to  Dr.  Challinor's  request  for  a  bigger  mirror. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  No. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  Are  some  of  the  telescopes  we  are  developing  to  be 
used  in  the  identical  fashion  as  the  Smithsonian  and  Harvard- 
owned? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Some  telescopes  are  planned  for  just  that  use.  For 
example,  some  part  of  the  time  at  Arecibo,  a  thousand  foot  diame- 
ter dish  in  Puerto  Rico,  will  be  used  in  this  search.  There  is  also  a 
dish  at  the  tracking  station  at  Goldstone,  California  that  will  be 
used  part  time  for  this  search  as  well. 

You  might  ask  how  many  telescopes  do  you  need  to  do  this 
search.  One  is  searching  in  many  dimensions. 

computer  assistance 

Mr.  BoLAND.  You  can  certainly  say  you  never  have  enough. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  is  what  he  says,  you  never  have  enough.  Will 
the  computers  bear  on  this  at  all,  your  lost  computers? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  The  computers  are  used  to  process  the  data.  The 
instrumentation  that  we  are  now  able  to  develop,  for  example, 
takes  in  data  at  an  enormous  rate.  We  have  sophisticated  analysis 
techniques  that  require  an  enormous  amount  of  computer  time  to 
get  all  of  the  scientific  information  from  the  data.  For  example,  the 
search  for  extraterrestrial  intelligence  out  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Ob- 
servatory in  Harvard,  Massachusetts  requires  a  lot  of  computer 
power  to  analyze  the  data  to  see  whether  there  are  any  signs  of 
extraterrestrial  intelligence. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Are  there,  in  the  Federal  Government,  computers  of 
the  kind  that  you  are  seeking,  or  better  than  you  are  seeking,  to 
which  your  data  may  be  sent  for  analysis? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  It  is  not  quite  that  simple.  We  do  have  access  now 
to  the  NSF  Super  Computer  Network,  and  that  access  is  used  for 
certain  kinds  of  computations,  where  you  do  a  lot  of  things  in  par- 
allel and  you  do  it  in  a  batch  mode.  You  give  the  computer  a  lot  of 
data  and  you  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  answer.  But  a  lot  of  the 
analyses  require  interaction  with  the  computer.  You  are  not  sure 
what  problems  there  are  with  the  data,  and  you  have  to  keep  inter- 
acting with  the  computer.  For  that  purpose,  having  computers  on- 
site  is  virtually  indispensable. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  the  computers  that  you  have  on-site  as  perfect 
for  your  purpose  as  the  ones  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  The  computers  that  we  want  on-site  are  better  for 
our  purposes  than  these  giant  super  computers.  It  would  be  a 
waste,  you  know,  like  having  an  elephant  kill  a  gnat  to  use  the 
super  computer. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  the  delay  in  getting  the  computers  helpful  in  the 
fact  that  advances  are  being  made  in  computers,  so  you  will  have 
better  computers  available? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  That  is  true,  but  if  you  take  that  argument  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  you  would  never  do  anything. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  Let  me  ask  you,  the  super  computer  at  NSF,  is  that 
a  network  super  computer? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  It  is  expensive,  an  expensive  proposition.  Let  me 
ask  whether  or  not,  if  the  suggestion  was  made,  why  do  you  not  use 
that?  I  take  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  use  that;  it  would  not  be 
convenient? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  computations  for  which 
they  are  admirably  suited.  It  would  be  grossly  inefficient,  and  no 
time  would  be  allocated  for  these  other  analyses. 

international  geophysical  year 

Mr.  Yates.  One  last  question,  but  before  that,  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  presence  of  Mr.  Mineta,  who  is  not  only  our  good  friend 
and  very  distinguished  colleague  in  the  House,  but  also  a  regent  of 
the  Smithsonian. 

Mr.  Boland  and  I  many  years  ago  were  privileged  to  sit  on  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Subcommittee  at  the  time 
when  we  funded  the  International  Geophysical  Year.  Are  we  ready 
for  another  one  of  those? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Well,  there  are  plans  to  have  a  similar  one  in  1992, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware.  It  is  gathering  momentum  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Yates.  Who  has  the  lead  on  that?  Is  this  something  that  the 
Smithsonian  can  take  the  lead  on? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Well,  how  shall  I  put  it?  In  principle,  it  could;  but 
this  is  a  vast  undertaking. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Boland.  You  can  give  the  lead  to  somebody  else. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  Is  the  Smithsonian  geared  for 
that?  Who  is  taking  it?  Should  it  be  done,  in  the  first  place?  One,  if 
it  should  be  done;  apparently  the  answer  to  that  is  yes.  Somebody 
has  answered  that  yes,  it  is  taking  place. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  No,  I  did  not  say  it  was  taking  place.  Planning  is 
moving  along. 

Mr.  Yates.  For  1992? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  the  Smithsonian  participating  in  that? 

Mr.  Adams.  If  it  takes  place,  we  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  will.  All  right.  But  who  is  moving  it? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  How  shall  I  put  it?  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  a 
lot  of  different  countries  coordinating  through  appropriate  interna- 
tional scientific  bodies  to  organize  this.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a 
black  hole  spewing  out  funds  for  everyone. 

Mr.  Yates.  Some  have  described  the  U.S.  Treasury  that  way. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  It  is  a  question  of  organizing  all  of  the  research  ac- 
tivities towards,  and  similar  to,  the  International  Geophysical  Year 
in  1958. 

Mr.  Yates.  Why  should  the  Smithsonian  not  take  a  lead  in  that? 

Mr.  Adams.  We  certainly  will  be  involved. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  Why  do  you  not 
take  a  lead  in  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  are  already  gearing  themselves  up  for  a  major  role, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  among  them 
in  the  forefront,  as  you  would  imagine. 

Mr.  Yates.  Were  you  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  BoLAND.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  funds  NASA. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Falling  under  the  general  banner  of  the  "Inter- 
national Year  of  Space  1992,"  there  have  been  interagency  task 
forces  within  the  Executive  Branch  meeting  actively  to  see  what 
kinds  of  activity  might  be  pulled  together  under  that  general 
banner  without,  as  I  understand,  to  date,  any  specific  requests  for 
funding.  It  is  still  at  the  planning  stage.  And  the  Institution  has 
had  a  representative  sitting  in  and  observing  those  sessions. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  question  is  whether  an  "International  Year  of 
Space"  will  cover  the  same  universe  that  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  covered.  As  I  remember,  that  was  from  the  highest 
heavens  to  the  lowest  depths  in  many  places  throughout  the  world. 
If  you  are  in  space,  what  happens  to  the  depth? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  You  look  down. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  far  do  you  look.  From  upper  space? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  To  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  slightly  below,  de- 
pending on  your  equipment. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  do  you  cover  the  same  area  as  you  did  in  the 
International  Geophysical  Year? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  at  long  last,  on  with  the  picture.  I  am 
sorry,  did  Mr.  Mineta  go? 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  said  he  had  to  leave. 
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THE  FILM 


Mr.  Shapiro.  This  is  a  one-minute  version  which,  as  I  said,  is 
more  a  metaphor  to  go  along  with  a  discussion  of  black  holes. 

This  is  just  showing  you  that  things  can  exist  on  earth.  The  film 
is  out  of  focus. 

Mr.  Yates.  Would  your  computers  have  helped? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  film  like  this.  This  is  a 
view  of  earth  from  LANDSAT.  This  is  a  view  of  earth  from  space,  a 
view  of  the  earth  from  the  moon,  a  view  of  Saturn's  rings. 

Mr.  Yates.  Should  you  not  be  turning  the  lens  on  your  projector 
to  try  and  make  it  sharper. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  This  is  a  star,  schematically;  now  looking  inside  the 
star,  we  see  the  nuclear  fire  going  on.  You  see  it  is  bright,  hot;  and 
then,  after  awhile,  schematically  it  gets  cooler  as  the  fuel  gets  uti- 
lized, and  gradually  the  star  begins  to  cool.  If  you  have  patience  for 
another  five  minutes,  you  see  it  getting  even  cooler.  Did  I  say  five 
minutes?  I  meant  five  seconds.  Now  it  is  getting  really  cool  and  we 
are  taking  a  look  at  the  outside.  The  outside  gets  cooler  and  cooler 
and  the  star  starts  to  collapse  and  disappears  from  view. 

How  can  we  tell  it  is  there? 

That  is  the  next  part  of  the  film,  where  we  see  another  star 
moving  around  something  we  cannot  see.  But  the  fact  it  is  moving 
in  a  circle  proves,  beyond  any  scientist's  doubt,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  middle  there  around  which  this  star  is  going.  And 
that,  of  course,  is  how  we  determine  the  existence  of  a  black  hole — 
that  we  see  a  star  moving  around  one.  And  the  only  way  we  are 
able  to  pick  this  star  out  from  the  100  billion  stars  that  are  in  our 
galaxy  is  because  the  X-Ray  observations,  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent technique,  pick  this  one  out  as  the  brightest  object  in  the  heav- 
ens. It  is  perfectly  ordinary  optically.  You  would  never  even  notice 
it.  That  shows  the  power  of  bringing  to  bear  different  techniques. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  How  many  black  holes  are  there  up  there? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Who  knows?  Hundreds,  thousands;  we  do  not  really 
know.  This  is  the  first  case  where  the  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
assailed. 

Mr.  Yates.  Have  you  measured  the  rotation  circumference  of  the 
star  that  is  moving  around  the  black  hole? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  That  is  right,  we  measure  the  radius  of  that  orbit 
and  we  measure  the  period  of  that  orbit.  And  from  that  and  the 
law  developed  by  Kepler,  we  can  tell  the  mass  of  the  black  hole. 
We  know,  because  that  object  is  so  massive,  it  has  to  be  a  black 
hole. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  think  I  will  ask  that  question  of  my  grandson.  He  is 
12  years  old.  He  just  won  a  gold  star  in  astronomy  at  the  Planetari- 
um. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  At  the  risk  of  outwearing  my  welcome,  I  just  want 
to 

Mr.  Yates.  You  are  very  welcome. 

EDUCATION  PROJECT  AT  SAO 

Mr.  Shapiro.  I  will  show  you  a  few  things  we  are  doing  in  this 
Education  Project.  We  have  a  very  ambitious  program  to  teach  sci- 
ence in  pre-coUege — high  schools  and  elementary  schools — using  as- 
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tronomy  as  the  tool,  because  most  kids  are  fascinated  by  astrono- 
my. We  believe  in  teaching  fundamental  principles  and  coming 
back  to  them  in  a  different  context  so  that  children  really  under- 
stand the  principles  and  do  not  get  overwhelmed  by  a  lot  of  unre- 
lated concepts. 

In  teaching  these  principles,  we  have  developed  some  things  the 
children  themselves  can  make  and  that  are  very  inexpensive,  so 
that  every  school  system  can  afford  it. 

Here,  for  example,  we  have  for  two  cents  what  we  call  a  camera 
obscura;  just  the  remains  of  a  paper  towel  wrap,  a  little  piece  of 
graph  paper  and  aluminum  foil,  which  you  put  a  pin  hole  in.  You 
can  look  through  this  and  see  the  sun  and  measure  its  diameter  on 
this  graph  paper.  Students  actually  can  understand  the  relation- 
ships between  brightness  and  distance  and  angular  size.  I  will  not 
get  into  the  whole  lesson.  But  the  point  is,  the  kids  can  build  this 
in  five  minutes  and  it  costs  less  than  two  cents  and  they  can  really 
learn  something. 

We  have  here,  at  an  elevated  cost  of  50  cents,  a  telescope  the 
power  of  Galileo's  telescope  that  children  can  put  together  in  about 
half  an  hour  or  less.  It  is  made  of  just  a  little  piece  of  black  paper, 
Scotch  tape,  a  couple  of  plastic  caps.  They  are  plastic  lenses.  I 
think  we  could  bring  the  price  down  to  about  20  cents.  A  telescope 
with  the  power  of  Galileo's.  In  fact,  we  have  more  power  in  it  be- 
cause we  have  a  little  measuring  device  in  here  and  the  kids  can 
actually  measure  the  distance  of  Jupiter 

Mr.  Yates.  I  will  change  with  you.  I  will  give  you  a  coughdrop 
for  taking  a  look  at  that. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Shapiro.  This  is  an  astronomical  telescope,  so  when  you  look 
through  that,  things  will  be  upside  down. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  is  interesting.  It  does  have  pretty  good  power  to  it. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  that  complete  your  statement? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Yes. 

Secretary's  Statement 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  fascinating  exposition. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  a  statement  which  may  go  into  the 
record.  There  are  other  things  you  want  to  tell  us,  I  am  sure, 
before  we  go  into  the  formal  part  of  the  meeting  of  asking  you 
questions. 

We  had  a  meeting,  an  informal  meeting,  and  you  told  us  at  that 
time  of  some  of  the  goals  of  Smithsonian,  some  of  the  costs  that 
you  are  anticipating,  some  of  the  problems  you  have  in  keeping 
your  Institution  together. 

Is  this  the  appropriate  time  to  discuss  that? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  perhaps  so.  I  think  many  of  those  issues  will 
arise  during  the  course  of  the  morning  severally  rather  than  trying 
to  bring  them  all  together,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  perhaps  should  conclude  the  previous  presentation,  however, 
by  assuring  the  Committee  that  the  Smithsonian  will  make  every 
reasonable  effort  not  to  introduce  a  black  hole  on  earth  until  we 
know  how  to  stop  it. 
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I  guess  I  would  like  to  begin  a  very  brief  oral  statement. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

Mr.  Adams.  Referring  back  to  something  that  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  wrote  in 
the  Annual  Report  for  1849.  That  was  an  earlier  and  more  inno- 
cent time.  He  wrote,  at  that  time, 

The  appropriation  for  the  upkeep  of  a  large  museum  would  be  objectionable  since 
it  would  annually  bring  the  Institution  before  Congress  as  a  supplicant  for  Govern- 
ment patronage,  and  ultimately  subject  it  to  political  influence  and  control. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is,  with  another  almost  140  years 
of  experience  to  allow  us  to  see  this  with  the  wisdom  of  hindsight,  I 
do  not  think  it  turns  out  that  his  fears  were  justified.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that,  certainly,  in  the  present  climate,  which  is  difficult  in 
many  ways,  we  have  found  you,  as  the  Chairman  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee, and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  to  be  personally  sen- 
sitive to  the  range  of  problems  that  an  Institution  like  this  faces, 
which  are  different  than  those  that  occur  in  most  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  that  we  really  need  to  be  concerned  with  husband- 
ing collections  and  husbanding  the  human  capital  that  is  involved 
in  maintaining  the  programs  of  the  Institution,  with  having  a  long- 
term  view  in  which  our  programs  unfold  over  time.  And,  given  the 
urgency  of  the  budgetary  problems,  and  the  perennially  short  time 
perspective  of  the  system  in  which  there  are  annual  appropria- 
tions, one  might  have  expected  this  to  be  more  difficult  to  do  than, 
in  fact,  it  is. 

We  have  found,  in  fact,  that  the  system  is  one  that,  through  in- 
formal interactions  as  well  as  certainly  this  Committee  in  its  regu- 
lar meetings,  operates  pretty  darned  well,  I  would  say,  to  provide 
you  with  the  degree  of  oversight  that  Congress  should  have,  and  to 
provide  us  with  an  understanding  approach  to  our  long-term  needs. 

I  think  the  evidence  for  that  is  provided  in  the  current  year  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  our  great  projects  is  coming  on  line.  The  Quad- 
rangle will  open  in  September.  This  is  a  project  of  extraordinary 
importance.  It  contains  a  variety  of  functions  of  the  Institution  in 
full  keeping  with  its  mission.  And  it  has  come  together  as  a  result 
of  long-term  planning  and  close  cooperation  between  the  private 
sector  and  the  Federal  Government.  And  the  fact  that  this  kind  of 
thing  can  come  off  indicates  a  degree  of  sensitivity  that  we  are 
grateful  for  and  proud  of.  I  think  that  is  the  essential  point  that  I 
would  like  to  make. 

HVAC  REPLACEMENT  AT  NATURAL  HISTORY 

We  do  have  long-term  problems.  In  this  informal  session  to 
which  you  referred  a  moment  ago,  we  did  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  forbidding  outlook  for  long-term  maintenance,  for  ex- 
ample, going  well  beyond  the  five-year  perspective,  which  we  have 
been  providing;  the  forbidding  outlook  for  increasing  costs  and  the 
problems  of  budgeting  to  meet  those  increasing  costs.  The  HVAC 
System  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Mr.  Boland,  for  example, 
will  need  to  be  replaced,  and  it  is  a  job  which  is  probably  on  the 
order  of  a  $100  million  job. 

Mr.  Boland.  I  am  struck  by  the  size  of  that  figure. 
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Mr.  Adams.  Well,  it  is  a  huge  installation,  as  you  know.  It  has  a 
variety  of  very  complex  functions  going  on  within  it.  It  has  labora- 
tories that  need  special  ventilation  and  so  on.  It  has  serious  haz- 
ards to  health  that  are  involved  in  the  chemicals  that  are  used 
there.  So  it  is  not  a  simple  thing  to  do  at  all. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  You  will  probably  have  to  tear  it  down  and  build  a 
new  one. 

COMPREHENSIVE  MAINTENANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Adams.  That  $100  million  would  not  build  us  a  new  one  is 
the  real  problem.  But,  in  any  case,  we  do  face  such  problems.  And 
we  do  face  another  set  of  problems  that  were  mentioned  in  this  in- 
formal session,  and  they  are  an  outgrowth  of  what  Dr.  Shapiro  w£is 
just  mentioning.  You  cannot  perform  at  the  cutting  edge  of  re- 
search in  fields  like  astronomy  and  astrophysics  and  many  other 
fields  as  well,  without  preparing  for  what  you  will  be  doing  ten 
years  hence — and  preparing  for  it  in  terms  of  construction  of  facili- 
ties and  testing  of  instrumentation  and  many  other  functions  that 
need  to  go  on  long  before  the  major  budgetary  items  appear.  So  we 
do  have  some  special  requirements  that  need  to  be  addressed,  and  I 
think  this  system  has  proved  to  be  more  adaptable  to  taking  those 
requirements  into  consideration  then,  frankly,  I  would  have  expect- 
ed before  I  came  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  question  is,  the  problem  is  a  very  huge  and  diffi- 
cult one.  The  figures  you  have  given  us,  at  least  the  ones  I  have 
seen,  are  just  the  maintenance,  and  just  for  the  short-term  mainte- 
nance which  is  standing  still;  standing  still  and  trying  to  be  ade- 
quate in  preserving  yourself.  You  have  such  a  huge  figure.  It  is  like 
the  Red  Queen  statement;  you  have  to  run  in  order  to  stand  still. 
And  your  job  is  not  only  to  stand  still,  although  I  think  budgetary 
restraints  are  really  closing  in  on  you  in  some  measure,  your  job  is 
the  admonition  and  command  that  was  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Smith- 
son  in  his  will,  and  that  is  to  go  out  into  the  world  with  your 
knowledge,  diffuse  it,  and  go  on.  So  you  do  need  a  base  that  will 
not  crumble  under  you  as  you  carry  on  your  challenge.  And,  as  far 
as  this  Member  of  the  Committee  is  concerned,  I  think  you  have 
got  to  keep  your  base,  which  is  all  your  institutions,  intact  and 
sound  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

How  broad  you  make  Mr.  Smithson's  challenge  is  as  wide  as  Mr. 
Shapiro's  universe,  I  should  say  Dr.  Shapiro. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  only  way  we 
can  proceed,  given  this  contradictory  set  of  tensions,  so  to  speak, 
which  we  are  certainly  suffering  from,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make 
as  apparent  as  we  can  through  projections  like  we  have  given  you, 
our  own  best  estimates  of  what  the  needs  are  and  what  the  prob- 
lems are,  looking  at  them  over  the  long-term. 

Then,  year  by  year,  we  need  to  come  back  to  you  and  to  say, 
given  the  realities  of  the  budget  process,  given  what  we  have  to 
work  with,  we  would  propose  to  move  this  far  on  questions  of  main- 
tenance, this  far  on  questions  of  advancing  knowledge  or  diffusing 
knowledge,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  And  that  balance  is  going  to 
have  to  be  struck  anew  in  light  of  budgetary  realities.  And  I  do  not 
say  that  we  are  going  to  spend  the  kind  of  money  that  we  have  put 
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down  there  because  it  may  not  be  available.  We  understand  that. 
And  the  adjustment,  the  moving  target,  so  to  speak,  is  something 
that  happily  falls  within  the  oversight  of  this  Committee.  We  will 
have  to  return  to  that  question  again  and  again,  I  assume,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  more  one  can  say. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  think  you  said  it  very  well. 

I  think  I  will  put  into  the  record  at  this  point  your  letter  to  me 
of  March  10,  with  the  various  attachments  that  are  described.  At- 
tachments 1  and  2.  Attachment  1,  as  you  state  in  your  letter,  "is  a 
listing  that  describes  in  some  detail  the  magnitude  and  types  of  es- 
sential maintenance  and  repair  requirements  that  we  have  thus  far 
identified  in  each  of  our  buildings.  We  currently  estimate  the  total 
cost  of  these  projects  to  be  $216  million," — not  a  small  figure — "al- 
though we  continue  to  identify  other  needed  work  as  we  conduct 
building  inspections." 

How  much  more  is  that  figure  likely  to  grow? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  I  would  ask  Mr.  Siegle  to  take  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Siegle,  now  that  you  have  got  an  empire  to  take 
care  of,  how  much  larger  is  that  likely  to  grow? 

Mr.  Siegle.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  been  through  all  of  the 
buildings  with  a  detailed  inspection  team.  We  are  doing  that  at  the 
present  time  and  we  will  address  that  in  our  budget  for  1989,  also 
for  the  staff  to  do  that. 

It  is  going  to  grow  because  we  know  there  are  things  that  have 
not  been  identified. 

Mr.  Yates.  Give  us  an  example  of  that. 

Mr.  Siegle.  For  the  Castle  Building,  our  oldest  building,  the 
backlog  list  contains  an  item  "to  conduct  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  building  to  determine  structural  problems."  That  building  has 
had  some  differential  settlement;  it  had  vines  growing  on  it  for 
many  years  that  got  in  between  the  joints  of  the  stone.  I  anticipate 
we  are  going  to  have  probably  a  million  dollars  or  more  of  structur- 
al repairs  to  that  building.  That  is  now  not  in  the  backlog.  But  I 
know  it  is  there,  you  can  see  it.  There  are  cracks.  But  we  do  not 
know  the  magnitude  of  it.  We  are  asking  for  some  funds  to  hire  a 
structural  engineer  to  do  a  very  detailed  structural  inspection  of 
that  building.  It  has  not  been  done. 

Mr.  Yates.  In  other  words,  ivy-covered  walls  are  nice. 

Mr.  Siegle.  They  look  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  the  right  thing  to 
do  for  stone. 

-  Mr.  Yates.  Attachment  2  is  a  one-page  synopsis  showing  the  ad- 
ditional amounts  that  we  realistically  could  expect  to  manage  and 
expend  in  FY  1988  with  current  staff  to  more  adequately  address 
this  backlog  of  deferred  maintenance.  We  have  distinguished  be- 
tween otherwise  routine  maintenance  and  large  scale  major  cycli- 
cal repair  work  by  showing  separate.  Increments  for  Restoration 
and  Renovation  of  Buildings  and  for  the  proposed  new  account 
Major  Capital  Renewal.  We  have  also  noted  the  levels  of  outyear 
funding  which  in  our  view  will  be  necessary  to  make  progress 
toward  eliminating  this  backlog. 
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PROGRAMMATIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Then  Attachment  3,  and  I  must  commend  you  for  your  presenta- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  very  good  presentation,  and  the  kind  we  hoped 
for  when  we  had  our  meeting. 

In  Attachment  3,  we  have  aggregated  the  general  magnitude  of  our  needs  within 
broad  descriptive  categories  in  which  either  you  have  indicated  specific  interest  or 
which  otherwise  seem  to  make  sense.  For  example,  we  have  aggregated  all  research- 
related  needs  from  all  bureaus  and  offices  under  the  category  of  "Research."  Simi- 
larly, we  have  aggregated  all  education  and  Quincentenary  needs  under  Public  Out- 
reach. We  have  noted,  where  appropriate,  current  estimates  of  any  additional  sums 
that  will  be  required  in  outyears  to  continue  major  programmatic  efforts  and  to 
pursue  our  long  term  construction  plans.  These  outyear  projections  are  consistent 
with  the  draft  Prospectus  that  we  sent  you  several  weeks  ago. 

And  that  is  the  letter  and  the  enclosures,  all  of  which  may  go 
into  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITDTION 

niTAihyfBjt.  D.  C 10560 

ns.A 


March  10,  1987 

Honorable  Sidney  R.  Yates 

Chairman 

Subconnnlttee  on  Interior 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

At  our  meeting  with  you  and  Mr.  Regula  last  week,  you  requested  that  prior 
to  our  hearing  we  Identify  the  full  range  of  the  facilities  maintenance  and 
repair  requirements  facing  the  Smithsonian  In  the  years  ahead.  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  this  Information  for  your  review. 

Attachment  1  is  a  listing  that  describes  In  some  detail  the  magnitude  and 
types  of  essential  maintenance  and  repair  requirements  that  we  have  thusfar 
Identified  In  each  of  our  buildings.  We  currently  estimate  the  total  cost  of 
these  projects  to  be  $216  million,  although  we  continue  to  Identify  other  needed 
work  as  we  conduct  building  Inspections. 

Attachment  2  Is  a  one-page  synopsis  showing  the  additional  amounts  that  we 
realistically  could  expect  to  manage  and  expend  In  FY  1988  with  current  staff  to 
more  adequately  address  this  backlog  of  deferred  maintenance.  We  have 
distinguished  between  otherwise  routine  maintenance  and  large  scale  major  cycli- 
cal repair  work  by  showing  separate  Increments  for  "Restoration  and  Renovation 
of  Buildings"  and  for  the  proposed  new  account  "Major  Capital  Renewal."  We  have 
also  noted  the  levels  of  outyear  funding  which  In  our  view  will  be  necessary  to 
make  progress  toward  eliminating  this  backlog. 

You  also  indicated  some  interest  in  our  programmatic  and  new  facilities 
needs.  In  Attachment  3,  we  have  aggregated  the  general  magnitude  of  our  needs 
within  broad  descriptive  categories  in  which  either  you  have  indicated  specific 
Interest  or  which  otherwise  seem  to  make  sense.  For  example,  we  have  aggregated 
all  research-related  needs  from  all  bureaus  and  offices  under  the  category  of 
"Research".  Similarly,  we  have  aggregated  all  education  and  Quincentenary 
needs  under  "Public  Outreach".  We  have  noted,  where  appropriate,  current  esti- 
mates of  any  additional  sums  that  will  be  required  in  outyears  to  continue  major 
programmatic  efforts  and  to  pursue  our  long  term  construction  plans.  These 
outyear  projections  are  consistent  with  the  draft  Prospectus  that  we  sent  you 
several  weeks  ago. 
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We  look  forward  to  discussing  the  enclosed  materials  and  our  FY  1988  budget 
request  at  our  hearing  on  Thursday. 


Sincerely, 


Robert  McC.  Adams 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

Mr.  Yates.  And  they  tell  the  story  of  where  you  are  and  where 
you  hope  to  be  going. 

All  right.  Does  0MB  know  this? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  guess  I  would  have  to  ask,  has  a  copy  gone  to  0MB 
of  those  submissions? 

Mr.  Yates.  Should  not  a  copy  go  to  0MB? 

Mr.  Jameson.  I  would  have  no  hesitation  to  send  a  copy  to  0MB. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  incidentally,  does  your  Board  of  Regents  know 
about  this? 

Mr.  Adams.  There  has  been  no  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
since  this  was  prepared. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  they  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Adams.  They  certainly  will  receive  this. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  they  know  about  the  extent  of  your  problems  and 
your  commitments? 

Mr.  Adams.  The  full  pulling  together  of  this  has  only  gone  on  in 
the  last  month  or  so.  We  missed  our  January  Regents  Meeting  be- 
cause of  the  blizzard,  so  there  has  not  been  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Yates.  When  is  your  next  meeting? 

Mr.  Adams.  It  comes  in  May,  and  it  will  come  up  then.  This  ma- 
terial will  be  available  and  it  needs  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  this  require  a  formal  approval  by  your  Board  of 
Regents? 

Mr.  Adams.  This  is  informational  material  in  this  form.  I  do  not 
think  it  requires  formal  approval.  Obviously,  they  can  take  action 
if  they  choose  to. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  this  not  something  that  your  Board  of  Regents 
ought  to  approve?  They  will  consider  it;  but  is  this  something  that 
should  take  the  form  of  a  resolution  urging  you  to  go  ahead  with 
the  program? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  certainly  have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  them 
for  direction.  It  is  part  of  our  rolling  five-year  projection,  in  any 
case,  and  it  will  come  up  in  that  form.  Actually,  as  you  know,  it 
exceeds  our  five-year  limit.  We  are  looking  toward  a  longer  time 
period. 

Mr.  Yates.  They  will  have  to  know  that,  too. 

Well,  you  are  going  to  bring  it  up  and  from  then  on  it  is  their 
decision  as  to  how  far  they  want  to  go  with  it. 

Okay.  Mr.  Boland,  any  questions  or  suggestions? 

Mr.  Boland.  With  respect  to  OMB,  your  relationship  with  OMB, 
I  take  it,  is  extremely  good? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boland.  I  get  a  look  at  17  other  agencies  with  budget  au- 
thority of  about  $60  billion,  and  I  must  say  that  the  Smithsonian 
does  a  lot  better  than  a  lot  that  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Adams.  It  has  been  an  extremely  fine  relationship.  They 
have  been  supportive  sometimes  on  the  very  eve  of  sending  in  the 
budget. 

summer  hours 

Mr.  Boland.  You  are  going  to  extend  the  visiting  hours  after 
Easter,  late  at  night  and  through  the  rest  of  the  year;  is  that  right? 
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Mr.  Adams.  Through  the  summer;  through  the  high  summer 
season. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  Is  the  cost  here  built  into  the  budget? 

Mr.  Adams.  That  will  take  place  during  the  current  year,  so  it  is 
not  in  the  1988  budget  we  are  looking  at.  But  it  is  covered  with 
funds  that  we  do  have  available. 

SECURITY 

Mr.  BoLAND.  What  about  guard  coverage?  Your  statement  indi- 
cates some  concern  about  guards.  Is  it  a  real  problem? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  there  is  a  problem.  We  can  ask  Mr.  Jameson 
to  address  it,  if  he  would. 

Mr.  Jameson.  We  have  approximately  560  authorized  positions. 
It  is  down  about  15  percent,  a  little  over  80  of  those  are  vacant.  A 
portion  of  that  downage  is  attributable  to  the  increasing  problem  of 
finding  qualified  people,  operating  as  we  do  by  law  under  Veterans' 
preference.  I  am  a  veteran,  I  served  20  years,  but  it  gets  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  people  who  are  qualified.  About  a  third  of  that  80  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  this  year  we  are  absorbing,  by  instructions 
from  0MB,  the  pay  costs  this  year  and  the  retirement  system, 
which  we  estimate  for  our  security  operation  to  be  around  $500,000 
or  so. 

Part  of  it  is  attributable  to  a  pay  shortage  that  we  have  been  car- 
rying for  a  couple  of  years,  which  results  from  some,  understand- 
able from  your  perspective,  cuts  made  in  the  1986  appropriation. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  Do  you  use  part-time  guards? 

Mr.  Jameson.  We  do  use  temporaries,  and  we  have  had  a  couple 
of  experiments,  which  have  been  of  middling  success,  with  the  use 
of  contract  guards  for  very  non-sensitive  posts.  But  that  has  been 
our  only  experience  with  that.  It  has  been  our  conclusion  with  long 
experience  and  advice  from  outsiders  that  the  best  force  is,  one,  we 
get  in  and  try  to  keep  trained,  making  them  part  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an family,  get  them  experienced  with  the  exhibits  we  have,  and  try 
to  make  them  an  integral  part  of  the  total  operations. 

VISITOR  ATTENDANCE  AT  NASM 

Mr.  BoLAND.  I  notice  that  the  attendance  figures  at  the  Air  and 
Space  Museum  dropped  by  about  9  percent  in  1986.  What  is  the 
reason  for  that?  We  always  brag  that  we  get  a  lot  of  visitors  on  the 
Hill,  all  Congressional  offices  do,  and  that  is  one  of  the  museums 
we  brag  about  and  most  people  like  to  go  to. 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  a  significant  drop. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  It  is  a  significant  drop.  What  is  the  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Adams.  It  certainly  has  to  be  related  in  a  fundamental  way 
to  the  closing  of  parking  during  the  course  of  the  year,  just  prior  to 
the  high  summer  season,  in  fact.  How  many  of  those  visitors  were, 
in  fact,  parking  in  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  and  being  logged  in 
as  visitors  but,  in  fact,  walking  out  the  door  and  going  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  I  am  not  altogether  clear  on.  Problems  like  that  are 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  way  we  keep  figures.  But,  undoubtedly, 
the  closing  of  parking  had  a  major  effect  on  that  figure. 
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DULLES  FACIUTY 


Mr.  BoLAND.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  assurance  of  the  physical 
security  of  the  Enterprise  at  Dulles.  OMB  zeroed  out  every  request 
for  funding  for  it? 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  right;  they  did.  There  is  no  funding  for  it. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  What  was  the  request  to  OMB  for  that  activity? 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  I  can  interject,  Mr.  Boland,  there  were  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  proposals  with  regard  to  the  long-term  protection  of 
the  Enterprise.  One  had  to  do  with  a  legislative  proposal  which 
would  have  authorized  the  construction  of  a  major  public  facility 
out  at  Dulles  International  Airport,  for  the  long-term  care  of  the 
shuttle.  And  that  piece  of  legislation,  as  you  probably  know,  did 
not  go  very  far  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  alternate  proposal,  which  was  to  provide  temporary  non- 
public protection  of  the  shuttle,  simply  by  erecting  a  little  more 
than  a  roof  over  it  to  protect  it  from  the  elements,  is  going  forward 
later  this  spring  and  early  summer,  using  dedicated  trust  funds 
available  to  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  under  the 
Ramsey  Trust,  which  was  established  some  years  ago.  And  that 
will  be  accomplished  without  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Boland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  have  brought  some  goodies  in  this  morning,  so- 
called  goodies.  Would  somebody  like  to  tell  us  what  they  are? 

ENGINES  OF  CHANGE 

Mr.  Adams.  I  suppose  I  have  a  list  here  someplace. 

Mr.  Yates.  This  is  a  book  put  out  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Press,  called  "Engines  of  Change." 

Mr.  Adams.  This  accompanies  the  new  exhibit  that  I  would  en- 
courage you  to  visit  in  the  Museum  of  American  History,  devoted 
to  the  industrial  revolution  in  Nineteenth  Century  America.  We 
are  very  proud  of  it.  We  think  it  is  one  of  the  series  of  new  perma- 
nent exhibitions  there  that,  in  fact,  open  up  the  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can History  in  marvelous  new  ways. 

Perhaps  Roger  Kennedy  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  all  of  these  Roger's? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  did  not  know,  Roger.  You  were  looking  at  me 
askance.  What  do  you  want  to  tell  us  about  your  exhibits?  We  will 
start  with  you  and  go  around  to  all  of  the  museums. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Back  here  are  a  couple  of  additional  things  that 
cannot  compete  with  the  black  hole,  but  they  are  representative  of 
the  range  and  spread  of  things  we  do.  "Engines  of  Change"  is  a 
scrutiny  of  the  United  States  as  a  developing  country  with  regard 
to  the  industrial  system.  It  is,  as  the  Secretary  said,  one  of  that 
series  of  permanent  reinstallations  that  you  are  paying  for  in  asso- 
ciation, however,  with  private  fundraising  which  we  seek  to  match 
your  money  with. 

Just  above  that  is  a  pamphlet  that  reports,  I  think,  on  a  series  of 
conferences  which  we  have  held. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Yates.  The  pamphlet  called  "Race  and  Revolution." 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  We  have  been  successful  in  recent  years  in 
making  our  place  a  center  for  the  study  of  relationships  between 
blacks  and  whites  in  America  over  time  in  a  range  of  ways.  This 
was  a  series  of  conferences  with  major  universities  and  colleges 
along  that  line,  and  a  stepping  up  of  our  own  activity  leading  to 
another  show  which  is  called,  "Field  to  Factory,"  which  deals  with 
the  movement  of  blacks  from  the  rural  South  to  the  urban  North. 

Just  below  your  left  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  collection  of  cas- 
settes that  proceeds  from  our  musical  instruments  collection.  That 
is  a  major,  scholarly  study  of  the  work  of  Mozart,  performed  on  the 
original  instruments  in  our  own  collections  and,  more  important 
perhaps,  rooted  in  the  kind  of  scholarship  that  goes  into  being  able 
to  play  those  instruments  in  the  original  fashion. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  have  someone  tinker  with  them  unless 
they  know  what  those  performance  practices  were.  That  requires 
scholarship,  practice,  and  skill. 

Just  again,  to  again  extend  a  sense  of  the  range  of  things  that  we 
treat  as  American  history,  here  is  a  pillow.  This  we  thought  we 
might  need  later  on  in  this  morning's  hearings  perhaps. 

[Mr.  Kennedy  dons  white  conservation  gloves.] 

Mr.  Yates.  You  look  like  Alan  Alda  in  MASH. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  that  show  is  on  the  road  without  Mr.  Alda, 
but  MASH,  as  you  recall,  we  used  as  a  way  of  inquiring  into  the 
way  in  which  one  decade  looks  at  the  events  of  a  preceding  decade. 
MASH,  as  a  show,  was  allegedly  about  the  Korean  War.  It  was,  of 
course,  actually  about  the  Vietnam  War,  which  was  going  on  at  the 
time  the  show  was  produced.  The  interesting  thing  we  did  about 
the  show  MASH  is  that,  of  course,  television  is  a  mode  of  comment- 
ing on  the  present  as  well  as  the  past,  and  our  business  is  com- 
menting on  television  commenting  on  itself  and  learning  there- 
from. 

THE  national  BANDSTAND 

We  have  a  very  large  collection  of  band  instruments.  We  have 
built  a  bandstand  which,  commencing  this  summer  with  private 
funds,  we  are  going  to  be  performing  regularly  in  the  National 
Bandstand.  This  is  part  of  a  1,500-piece  collection  of  memorabilia  of 
that  art  form  which  calls  together  American  communities  for 
about  a  full  generation  as  the  only  place  where  they  could  collect, 
as  they  did,  in  fact,  around  the  National  Bandstand.  The  National 
Bandstand,  which  was  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  is  on  12th  and  Con- 
stitution. 

That  phenomenon  is  more  interesting  than  just  a  pillow.  People 
could  come  together  in  a  central  place  to  share  their  central  con- 
cerns after  certain  other  community  organizations  had  withered 
and  died  in  America  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  And  the  band- 
stand, like  the  black  hairdresser's  salon,  was  a  place  in  which 
people  could  gather  who  had  no  other  place  to  gather.  That  had 
both  political  and  social  consequences  of  some  significance. 

This  was  purchased  with  your  money,  and  we  thank  you  for  it. 
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DIZZY  GILLESPIE  S  TRUMPET 


This  was  not.  This  was  Dizzy  Gillespie's  trumpet.  A  couple  of  in- 
teresting things  about  it.  Not  only  is  Dizzy  Gillespie  a  great  per- 
former, but  he  is  a  great  expositor  of  the  role  of  technological 
change.  This  is  not  Dizzy's  invention,  but  Dizzy  saw  somebody 
using  an  amplifier  on  a  conventional  trumpet  and  getting  it  away 
from  the  cheeks.  He  picked  it  up  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  band 
playing  process  that  has  come  into  other  people's  use. 

We  got,  at  the  same  time,  of  equal  significance  to  social  histori- 
ans, Dizzy  Gillespie's  toothbrush.  But  it  came  in  the  package  and 
we  certainly  want  to  leave  it  to  future. 

I  am  going  to  hand  this  to  a  competent  person.  Martha  Morris, 
our  Registrar,  who  knows  how  to  put  the  box  together. 

All  this  is  simply  to  say,  as  those  catalogues  do,  that  what  publi- 
cation is  and  what  the  fusion  of  knowledge  is  for  us  includes  per- 
formance, performance  rooted  in  scholarship,  performance  in  all 
kinds  of  places  for  all  kinds  of  people,  about  all  kinds  of  people.  We 
do  not  limit  our  franchise,  therefore,  to  traditional  European  Nine- 
teenth Century  music  or  to  the  story  of  great  famous  people,  gener- 
als, admirals  and  presidents,  or  even  Congress  people.  We  try  to 
deal  with  the  lives  of  all  those  folks  that  comprise  the  American 
community. 

ROOF  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Mr.  Yates.  Very  good. 

I  have  witnessed  some  of  your  shows  and  have  participated  in 
some  of  your  celebrations. 

Is  this  budget  adequate  for  your  purposes?  I  know  budgetary  con- 
straints have  a  leavening  effect.  With  that  in  mind,  are  you  being 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  what  you  want  to  do  at  the  American 
History  Museum,  or  what  should  you  have  that  you  do  not  have? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure,  Mr.  Chairman.  Within  what  is  reasonable, 
we  are.  I  would  like  to  underline  what  the  Secretary  and  the 
Under  Secretary  said  to  you  about  the  necessity  for  keeping  the 
base  from  crumbling. 

We  are  dealing  with  leaks  in  the  roof  like  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  thought  we  fixed  your  roof. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  gave  us 

Mr.  Yates.  We  gave  you  money. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  To  fix  part  of  the  roof,  and  we  are  continuing  to 
do  that.  I  am  not  complaining  about  fixing  the  roof. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  am  though,  because  you  jeopardize  your  artifacts  if 
the  roof  is  not  fixed.  And  I  wonder,  Mr.  Siegle,  tell  me  about  Mr. 
Kennedy's  roof. 

Mr.  SiEGLE.  There  is  a  major  contract  underway  at  the  present 
time  for  replacing  and  repairing  of  windows,  facade,  and  the  roof, 
and  what  have  you.  The  scaffolding  is  up  all  around  that  building. 

Mr.  Yates.  Then  you  have  enough  money  to  take  care  of  his 
roof? 

Mr.  Siegle.  Yes.  It  is  just  that  it  has  not  been  completed  yet. 

Mr.  Yates.  Why  are  you  so  slow,  Mr.  Siegle? 

Mr.  Siegle.  Well,  we  do  have  projects  that  we  are  addressing  in 
the  1988  budget,  totaling  about  $3  million  for  that  building. 
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ROOF  REPAIR  NEEDS  AT  SI 


Mr.  Yates.  What  jeopardy  are  your  things  in,  in  the  interim,  be- 
cause you  are  not  going  more  quickly?  I  mean  Mr.  Kennedy's  roof 
is  not  fixed.  Are  there  other  roofs  that  are  not  fixed  yet? 

Mr.  SiEGLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  As  a  result  of  the  roofs  not  being  fixed,  are 
the  Smithsonian  possessions  being  jeopardized  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Siegle.  Yes,  they  are,  in  some  cases.  In  NASM,  for  instance, 
we  have  aircraft  that  have  had  water  drip  on  them  and  so  forth. 
We  are  continuing  to  ask  for  funding  in  the  R&R  program  to  ad- 
dress those  problems.  We  have  money  we  are  requesting  in  FY 
1988,  for  instance,  for  NASM  and  some  of  our  other  museums. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  this  the  reason  why  your  predecessor  resigned?  I 
thought  that  when  he  appeared  that  we  gave  him  ever3^hing  he 
wanted  to  put  the  roof  in  shape.  What  was  his  name,  Mr.  Pe5rton? 

Mr.  SiEGLE.  Pejrton.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  done  on  roofs,  but  it  is  a  constant  thing.  Every  year  there  is 
more  work  to  be  done  on  other  buildings. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  mean  you  cannot  fix  a  roof  so  that  it  stays 
fixed? 

Mr.  SiEGLE.  I  am  talking  about  different  buildings.  It  is  not  the 
same  roof  on  the  same  building. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  thought  I  had  asked  Mr.  Pejiion  to  tell  us  the  condi- 
tion of  all  of  your  roofs. 

Mr.  Siegle.  We  have  about  a  million  square  feet  of  roofs.  And 
each  year  some  come  up  for  funding.  Some  years  they  are  funded. 
If  they  do  not  get  funded  then  there  is  a  backlog. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  the  impression  that  you  run  your  galleries  like 
the  National  Cathedral.  There  is  scaffolding  up  there  all  the  time 
and  you  are  repairing  it. 

When  are  you  going  to  get  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  roof? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  are  on  the  roof,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  they  will 
stay  there  for  awhile  until  it  gets  fixed.  More  broadly  speaking,  the 
1988  budget  request 

Mr.  Yates.  Let  me  just  interrupt  you.  Mr.  Jameson,  did  this 
Committee  give  you  money  for  roofs? 

Mr.  Jameson.  You  give  us  money  most  every  year  for  roofs. 

Mr.  Yates.  No,  we  gave  you  an  expanded  amount  for  roofs  and 
took  the  position  we  wanted  the  roofs  fixed  and  the  walls  fixed. 

Mr.  Jameson.  You  asked  me  at  a  previous  hearing  if  we  have 
any  leaks  and  I  said  no,  and  even  Dr.  Lawton  said  he  was  having 
no  leaks.  We  were  right  at  that  moment,  but  we  continue  to  have 
leaks.  Even  recently,  in  the  Arts  and  Industries  Building,  which 
has  a  new  roof  on  it,  during  the  last  snow  storm  we  had  leaks  in 
that  building  because  the  ice  was  building  up  on  the  eaves  back  to 
the  point  where  water  could  get  under  the  flashing.  So  our  next  ap- 
proach to  that  roof,  and  maybe  we  will  have  to  do  this  in  other 
areas,  will  be  to  put  heating  cable  in  selected  risky  areas  to  guard 
against  that  happening. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  repairing  the  roofs  likely  to 
be?  Do  you  have  any  idea?  Is  that  in  the  figures  the  Secretary  has 
put  in  the  record? 
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Mr.  SiEGLE.  Yes,  we  have  figures  in  our  1988  budget  and  then 
our  backlog  too,  of  course.  We  are  talking  millions  of  dollars,  sever- 
al million  dollars.  I  cannot  give  you  an  exact  number,  but  we  will 
get  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Current  roof  repair/replacement  requirements  of  Smithsonian  buildings 

Facility  and  project  Estimated  cost 

Current  work  previously  funded  (through  FY  1987): 

American  History  building,  roof  replacement $1,210,000 

Arts  &  Industries  building,  roof  replacement/facade  renovation  12,900,000 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  roof  replacement 400,000 

Air  and  Space  Museum,  skylight  replacement  study 15,000 

Total  available  for  current  work 14,525,000 

Identified  funding  requirements: 

Projects  included  in  the  FY  1988  budget  request: 

Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,  roof  repair 50,000 

Silver  Hill  facility,  building  10  exterior  maintenance 30,000 

Subtotal 80,000 

Work  included  in  the  backlog  of  essential  maintenance  and 
repair: 

Natural  History  building,  roof  repair 100,000 

Air  and  Space  Museum,  roof  repair 900,000 

Air  and  Space  Museum,  skylight  replacement 4,500,000 

Air  and  Space  Museum,  interim  skylight  repair 250,000 

Renwick  Gallery,  roof  repair , 125,000 

Cooper-Hewitt,  roof  replacement 275,000 

Tropical  Research  Institute,  roof  repair  at  various  loca- 
tions   200,000 

Subtotal 6,350,000 

Total  identified  requirement $6,430,000 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  okay.  How  do  we  take  care  of  all  the  leaks? 

LONG  RANGE  ROOF  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM 

Are  you  going  ahead  as  quickly  as  you  should,  or  does  the  dete- 
rioration process  continue  even  while  you  are  repairing? 

Mr.  SiEGLE.  We  would  like  to  prepare  a  long  range  roof  mainte- 
nance program  and  send  it  to  you  each  year  as  part  of  our  R&R 
program,  and  do  a  regular  program  each  year.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
a  thing  you  can  fix  and  never  have  to  come  back  for  any  other  re- 
pairs. But  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  you  need  to  fund  every  year,  an 
increment  of  that  each  year,  or  you  get  behind  in  roof  leaks. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  in  this  budget? 

Mr.  SiEGLE.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  money  in  there. 

Mr.  Yates.  Have  you  got  enough  money  in  here  to  do  the  work 
that  has  to  be  done? 

Mr.  SiEGLE.  Well,  for  instance,  on  the  NASM  roof,  we  have 
money  in  the  expanded  list  of  needs  you  requested  for  some  re- 
pairs, and  we  are  conducting  a  study  for  the  total  fix. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  this  a  band-aid  approach  that  you  are  taking  on 
the  NASM  roof? 

Mr.  SiEGLE.  No,  what  we  are  doing  is  asking  in  1988  for  funding 
for  some  interim  repair  and 

Mr.  Yates.  How  long  will  the  study  take? 
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Mr.  SiEGLE.  About  six  months. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Jameson? 

Mr.  Jameson.  The  current  funding  level  in  our  R&R  account  of 
$14  million,  obviously,  is  band-aid.  We  try  to  do  in  each  category  of 
our  work  what  appears  to  us  as  the  most  urgent,  whether  it  is  new 
facades  or  whether  it  is  PCB  elimination  or  asbestos  or  access  for 
the  handicapped,  fire  or  whatever. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  the  Secretary's  estimate  that  he  put  into  the 
record  a  band-aid  approach? 

Mr.  Jameson.  Of  $30  or  $35  million  or  more,  we  will  certainly 
much  more  quickly  accomplish  all  of  the  urgent  work  in  the  Insti- 
tution, including  roofs  and  other  categories  of  work.  Even  at  a 
higher  level,  however,  each  aspect  of  the  most  important  priorities 
will  have  to  be  addressed  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Siegle  speaks  about  a  need  for  a  study  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  roof.  Do  you  have  a  study  of  the  condition  of  your  estab- 
lishment? 

Mr.  Jameson.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  in  the  process  of  doing  a  building- 
by-building  inventory  of  conditions.  That  work  is  underway  and 
will  continue.  And,  on  the  larger  projects,  we  need  to  call  in  spe- 
cialized talent.  For  instance,  on  the  HVAC  System  in  the  Natural 
History  Building,  we  will  spend  money  to  bring  in  a  qualified  con- 
tractor, or  consultants  to  do  those  kinds  of  technical  surveys. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  request  the  Committee  has  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  projections  are  what  he  needs  to  do  to  get  all  of  the 
work  done.  Now,  I  assume  that  the  figures  he  has  put  in  here  are 
his  best  estimates  of  all  the  money  you  will  need  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  not 
too  clear-cut  categories,  a  band-aid  approach  on  one  end  and  a  com- 
plete job  on  the  other.  You  are  always  going  to  be  making  judg- 
ments as  to  how  far  to  go  in  what  is  a  continuing  effort. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  we  are  asking  for  is  your  best  judgment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  that  would  be  our  best  judgment  at  this  time. 

storage  space  at  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Mr.  Yates.  Roger,  I  interrupted  you  in  full  flight.  You  may  take 
off  again. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  in  the  1988  request,  we  have  asked  for  in- 
creases in  a  range  of  items  that  are  related,  I  think,  in  every  in- 
stance to  things  you  have  heard  about  generically.  For  example, 
the  rather  dull  sounding  title  of  "Overall  Space  Planning"  or 
"Comprehensive  Future  Planning"  really  deals  with  the  problem  of 
storage.  What  do  we  do  with  the  National  collections?  What  do  we 
do  with  the  deteriorating  facilities,  which  are  literally  falling  apart 
at  Silver  Hill?  How  do  we  replace  them?  How  do  we  cope  with  a 
very  limited  amount  of  additional  collecting? 

In  our  projections,  we  have  talked  about  a  two  percent  rate  of 
increase  in  the  National  collections  over  the  next  five  or  ten  years. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  places  into  which  we  are  now  putting  these  ma- 
terials, not  just  us,  but  all  of  the  other  collecting  museums,  are 
themselves  falling  apart.  They  are  deteriorating.  The  most  obvious 
cases  are  buildings  at  Silver  Hill.  But,  within  our  own  place,  the 
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existing  storage  facilities  are  not  only  inadequate,  30,000  or  40,000 
square  feet,  in  our  case,  but  they  themselves  are  physically  falling 
apart. 

That  is  a  second  component  of  this  difficulty  in  keeping  the  base 
secure. 

REINSTALLATION  AT  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

So,  when  we  are  asking  you  for,  in  our  case,  $147,000  for  master 
plan  and  exhibit  reinstallation  planning  funds,  that  is  simply  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  our  telling  you  in  an  orderly  way  what 
has  to  be  done  to  take  care  of  the  National  collections. 

The  same  things  for  the  process  of  continuing  this  reinstallation 
affects  us.  Natural  History,  and  other  museums.  We  will  reinstall 
the  public  materials  that  are  guided  by  the  scholarship  that  has 
gone  on  in  the  last  20  or  25  years.  We  have  learned  a  whole  lot 
about  the  American  experience.  We  have  learned  a  lot  about  all 
the  other  disciplines  in  the  Smithsonian. 

When  we  reinstall,  we  are,  at  the  same  time  in  every  instance, 
cleaning,  taking  care  of  these  items,  and  then  diffusing  what  they 
tell  us;  telling  the  American  public  why  these  things  are  signifi- 
cant in  the  juxtapositions  that  are  newly  available  to  us.  We  under- 
stand how  things  belong  with  each  other  in  ways  we  did  not  under- 
stand 25  years  ago.  And,  of  course,  we  are  including  people  that 
just  did  not  get  into  the  story  before,  not  just  blacks  and  Hispanics 
and  Native  Americans,  but  all  kinds  of  people  whose  story  was  not 
told  and  was  not  known. 

That  is  a  second  component  of  our  asking  for  increases  in  that 
reinstallation  process;  it  really  is  an  increase  in  our  capability  to 
help  build  an  American  community  by  including  people  within  our 
story  which  has  been  very  partial  up  until  now. 

COLUMBUS  QUINCENTENARY 

An  illustration  of  that,  in  relatively  small  quantities,  is  $50,000 
or  $60,000  we  are  talking  about  for  the  Columbus  Quincentenary. 
We  have  no  intention  of  dealing  with  another  celebration  of  the  ar- 
rival of  a  bunch  of  Europeans  on  the  shores  of,  in  the  old  story,  an 
empty  continent.  We  found  that  it  had  people  in  it.  And  it  was  the 
interactions  of  the  people  that  were  in  it  and  the  people  who  came 
to  it  that  makes  the  story  interesting,  and  the  continuing  interac- 
tions, abrasions,  learnings,  transfers  of  disease,  ideas,  artifacts  and 
modes  of  civilization,  religion  and  other  forms.  Those  interactions 
are  part  of  that  story. 

As  we  move  towards  1992,  each  of  us  in  many  bureaus  in  the 
Smithsonian  are  going  to  be  trying  to  cope  better  with  that  process 
of  interaction,  what  has  happened  to  us.  And,  of  course,  what  we 
are  doing  is  making  it  possible  for  all  Americans  to  understand 
that  this  has  not  been  a  triumphant  story  of  European  exploitation 
of  the  empty  Continent,  but,  instead,  the  interaction  of  African 
Americans,  Asian  Americans,  and  European  Americans  upon  the 
terrain. 
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DUKE  ELLINGTON  COLLECTION 

We  have  asked  for  additional  dough  from  you,  $300,000  to  be 
added  to  the  half  a  million  dollars  that  we  got  from  you  all  to  take 
care  of  the  treasure  trove  of  Duke  Ellington's  material. 

It  is  very  hard  until  you  actually  get  your  hands  on  it  to  under- 
stand how  important  that  sort  of  thing  can  be  in  American  culture. 
It  is  as  if  we  suddenly  found  a  house  in  Salzburg  full  of  everj^hing 
that  Mozart  had  accumulated  over  a  lifetime,  and  nobody  knew  it 
was  there. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  Kern. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  but  more  so,  because  those  are  just  scores. 
But  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  correspondence,  photographs, 
gig  records.  Where  did  they  work?  With  whom?  What  kind  of  cir- 
cumstances? What  did  they  think  of  each  other?  Notes.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary archive  of  materials  that  shows  the  interaction  of  the 
business  of  music,  musicians  working  together  and  across  a  much 
wider  spectrum  than  most  of  us  who  think  of  Ellington  as  a  band- 
leader and  a  composer  of  songs  know  about.  There  are  ballet 
scores.  There  are  movie  scores.  Well,  what  happens  is  you  get  in- 
creasingly excited  about  what  you  can  learn  about  the  whole  range 
of  American  experience,  not  just  music,  but  among  blacks  and 
whites  during  a  long  period.  So  thank  you  for  the  half  a  million 
dollars  we  got  at  the  very  end  of  last  year. 

We  have  negotiated  a  deal  with  the  Ellington  Estate  in  which 
they  are  essentially  going  to  be  giving  us  a  chunk  of  it,  and  we  will, 
as  we  said  we  would  to  you  and  to  Congressman  Stokes,  who  took 
the  lead  in  this  process,  we  will  use  about  $200,000  of  that  five  to 
rescue  this  collection  from  its  very  rapid  deterioration. 

Once  again,  it  is  as  if  you  had  all  of  that  Mozartiana  sitting  in  a 
cold  warehouse  for  a  very  long  period  of  time  falling  apart.  That  is 
what  has  happened  to  this. 

But,  as  we  proceed,  we  now  know  that  we  have  got  to  do  with  it 
every  year  more  and  more  things,  with  this  and  associated  things, 
to  let  the  American  public  know  a  little  more  about  this  extraordi- 
nary figure.  We  have  got  to  annotate  it  so  that  it  gets  taken  seri- 
ously by  colleges  and  universities  who  will  not  use  it  if  it  is  just  the 
tapes.  We  have  got  to  publish  it  and  record  it.  If  we  could  do  it  for 
Mozart,  we  sure  can  do  it  for  Ellington. 

And  we  have  over  time  a  kind  of  measured  archival  program,  so 
we  will  be  back  to  you  every  year  for  quite  a  spell,  trying  to  do 
right  by  this  discovery. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  fact  you  are  doing  it  for  Ellington  makes  me 
wonder  whether  anybody  has  brought  up  the  question  of  Scott 
Joplin. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  and  one  of  the  nice  things  about  this  process 
is  we  discover  who  knows  what  about  what. 

It  happens  that  we  have  hired  probably  the  best  Joplin  expert  in 
America  on  the  staff,  John  Hasse.  So  we  have  got  somebody  in  the 
house  who  knows  about  that. 

JAZZ  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Yates.  You  and  Mr.  Rinzler  were  engaged  in  a  Jazz  Program 
or  a  gathering  in  of  that? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  is  going  on  with  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Rinzler  can  describe  his  set  of  relationships  to 
folk  and  jazz  greats  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  is  that  being  funded?  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  are  raising  money  all  over  the  place. 

Mr.  Yates.  From  private  sources? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  get  any  money  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  For  the  Jazz  Program,  I  think  the  answer  is  in 
this  next  fiscal  year,  no,  because  the  obligation  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuous performances  of  a  fully  annotated  urtext  of  America's  basic 
jazz  classics,  that  program  of  arranging  for  continuous  programs  of 
performance,  which  is,  obviously,  the  mode  of  publication  that  mat- 
ters, we  are  not  quite  ready  for. 

I  do  not  want  to  answer  for  brother  Rinzler,  however.  He  may 
want  to  answer  that  question  differently. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  serious  point  that  until  we  get  down  on 
paper  the  basic  works  of  the  American  jazz  classics,  while  there  are 
still  jazz  musicians  alive  who  can  do  that  with  us,  for  us,  the  im- 
provisatory form  improvises  around  some  fixed  points,  and  those 
fixed  points  are  not  known.  They  are  not  there.  We  have  got  to  get 
that  done  fast. 

Mr.  Yates.  Who  do  you  work  with  on  that?  Does  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  help  you? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  sir,  not  in  any  formal  way,  they  do  not.  You 
can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  unbruised  hand  the  number  of 
people  who  are  really  useful  to  work  on  this  kind  of  subject,  and 
they  all  know  each  other.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  Smithsonian. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  both  have  interests  in  this  field.  And  I 
hope  before  this  fiscal  year  is  at  an  end  we  will  be  back  to  you  with 
a  coordinated  program  with  the  two  Endowments  in  which  we  will 
say,  this  is  what  we  will  do  and  this  is  what  we  hope  they  will  do. 
So  we  will  get  on  with  this.  We  have  been  talking  about  this,  as 
you  and  I  both  know,  for  many,  too  many  years. 

vandalism 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  Have  you  been  vandalized  at  all? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Not  in  any  significant  way  this  year,  no.  People 
rip  things  off  here  and  there,  but  nothing  that  we  were  not  expect- 
ing. 

Mr.  Yates.  Any  thefts? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  that  off  the  record, 
if  I  may,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  We  will  go  off  the  record.  Off  the  record 
and  clear  the  room? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No.  There  is  an  FBI  process  underway,  and  it 
seems  wise  not  to 

Mr.  Yates.  We  will  learn  that  off  the  record  later. 

And  any  major  crumblings  of  your  structure  that  we  ought  to 
know  about? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Not  beyond  those  previously  reported,  sir. 

SAFETY  OF  VISITORS 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  An5rthing  else?  How  about  health  and  safety  of 
your  visitors? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Health  and  safety  of  visitors  is  in  satisfactory  con- 
dition. Lighting  could  be  improved,  but  the  obvious  things  like  as- 
bestos are  under  control  in  the  building  itself. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  about  your  alarm  system  and  your  guards? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Not  sufficient,  and  probably  will  not  be,  because 
we  do  the  best  we  can.  There  is  a  kind  of  limit.  It  is  an  insurance 
policy,  and  you  do  the  best  you  can  reasonably  within  the  budget 
you  have  got.  Of  course,  each  of  us  would  like  more  guards  and 
each  of  us  would  like  a  little  more  money  to  take  care  of  better 
alarming.  But  I  cannot  dispute  the  general  balance  that  has  been 
struck  here. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  there  any  connection,  do  you  think,  between  what 
you  have  lost  off  the  record  and 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  GROWTH 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  say  the  example  that  you 
have  been  discussing  with  Mr.  Kennedy  is,  I  think,  a  very  interest- 
ing one,  as  indicating  the  long-term  processes  of  growth  and  pres- 
sures that  we  suffer  from. 

The  acquisition  of  the  major  collections  in  the  form  of  the  Elling- 
ton material  makes  the  Institution  much  more  visible  in  an  area 
where  its  program  was  already  present,  but  simply  not  as  well 
known.  Collections  breed  more  collections.  You  become  a  focus  of 
activity  and  concern  and  people  begin  to  come  in  and  study  them. 
And  there  is  a  way  in  which  a  critical  mass — that  is,  the  black 
hole,  if  you  wish,  of  Dr.  Shapiro — attracts  more  of  the  same.  And 
these  are  national  collections.  I  am  not  regretting  that  at  all.  All  I 
am  saying  is  one  has  to  look  at  the  long-term  consequences  which 
do  involve  a  steady  process  of  growth. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  was  just  going  to  say  I  see  that  has  already  had  its 
effect  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  Museum.  Collections  acquisition,  which 
was  $330,000  in  1987,  has  been  cut  by  $250,000  to  $80,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  Duke  Ellington  acquisition  was  a  one-time  acqui- 
sition? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

made  in  AMERICA  EXHIBITION 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  Mr.  Regula? 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  I  was  interested  in  your  stating  in  here  your  rein- 
stallation of  "Made  in  America,"  scheduled  to  open  in  April,  1988.  I 
have  some  interest  in  "Made  in  America."  I  would  like  you  to  am- 
plify a  little  bit  on  what  is  involved. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  gotten  about  a  million  dollars  from  a  major 
American  company,  the  Du  Pont  Company,  to  help  us  do  some- 
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thing  we  would  otherwise  have  done  with  Congressional  funds. 
That  is  a  significant  point  in  itself,  though  we  do  not  cut  to  order 
for  corporate  buyers,  anything  we  do.  We  provide  an  orderly  series 
of  reinstallations  of  things  we  think  are  in  the  National  interest  to 
do,  and  then  we  provide  them  as  a  smorgasbord  to  corporations  or 
foundations  to  buy  those  they  want  to  buy;  but  we  do  not  change 
the  subject  matter.  In  this  particular  instance,  it  is  important  be- 
cause, obviously,  this  is  a  subject  that  could  be  any  number  of 
things  that  you  want  to  do  with  it. 

This  is  a  show  about  tool-making,  I  guess,  in  a  large  way,  if  you 
include  tools  as  tools,  buildings,  locomotives,  or  any  other  thing 
that  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  human  will  and  intention 
upon  the  materials  that  you  have  naturally  in  the  setting. 

The  point  of  the  show  is  that  we  came  to  not  an  empty  Conti- 
nent, but  to  a  Continent  with  many  natural  resources  in  it  and,  be- 
cause we  wanted  to,  we  created  out  of  those  materials  a  lot  of  ob- 
jects and  things — screwdrivers,  buildings,  boats,  all  sorts  of  stuff.  In 
turn,  the  environment  we  create  out  of  the  tools  we  make  alter  us 
as  a  consequence. 

Now,  that  show  is  an  effort  to  help  people  who  come  to  say  to 
themselves,  "Gee,  I  had  never  thought  of  a  television  set  as  being 
made  up  of  all  these  different  kinds  of  materials,  and  bits  and 
pieces." 

What  we  want  to  help  people  do,  therefore,  is,  in  our  museums, 
to  get  used  to  looking  at  objects  both  in  terms  of  their  social  signifi- 
cance and  metaphorical  significance,  but,  also,  in  terms  of  their 
chemical  and  physical  makeup.  So  that  if  we  can,  we  can  induce 
people  who  want  to  do  two  things:  First  of  all,  get  into  physics  and 
chemistry  a  little  more  and  start  understanding  how  things  get  put 
together. 

And,  secondly,  get  interested  in  invention.  We  are  big  on  inven- 
tion in  our  place.  We  think  it  would  be  wonderful  for  more  people 
to  get  a  kick  out  of  making  something  new  that  is  useful,  but  also 
to  understand  when  you  make  something  which  is  useful,  you  are 
responsible  for  the  consequences. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  ship  you  the  current  outline  of  that  show. 
We  are  very  excited  about  it.  We  think  it  is  going  to  be  dramatic, 
as  well  as  instructive. 

Mr.  Regula.  Great.  I  like  the  idea.  My  concern  is  that  display  in 
the  future,  will  have  to  be  put  where  you  have  things  of  50  years 
ago  made  in  America. 

Mr.  Yates.  Could  you  have  a  mock-up  on  a  smaller  scale  of  how 
a  drill  rig  is  made  in  America? 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  that  would  be  great.  At  your  suggestion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  he  may  want  to  do  that. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  a  platform  that  is 
used  to  drill  for  oil  in  the  ocean,  because  the  technology  is  fascinat- 
ing and  it  relates,  of  course,  to  the  development  of  resources  essen- 
tial to  this  country. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  we  might  return  to  this  Committee  in  a  differ- 
ent setting,  my  own  sense  of  it  is  a  drilling  rig  is  like,  in  its  appear- 
ance, very  much  like  a  windmill,  and  we  have  some  thoughts  about 
drilling  rigs  and  windmills,  as  a  composition  on  the  outside  of  our 
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building.  And  it  will  take  some  money,  and  we  will  talk  to  you 
about  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  any  schematics  anywhere? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  a  part  of  another  inquiry  we  are  getting 
into,  and  we  will  talk  to  you  about  that,  Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  We  have  taken  care  of  the  American  Histo- 
ry Museum.  Perhaps  just  to  finish  off  Mr.  Kennedy's  testimony, 
Mr.  Rinzler,  did  you  want  to  say  anjrthing  about  any  aspects  of  the 
jazz  initiative  that  you  and  he  are  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Rinzler.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  is  really  not  appropriate  here,  be- 
cause the  funding  is  entirely  trust  at  this  time  and  it  is  in  good 
shape. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  No  request  here? 

Mr.  Rinzler.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  Nothing  we  should  know  about  except  it  is  in  good 
shape. 

Mr.  Rinzler.  Not  yet,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  would  you  two  like  to  caucus? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  that  was  just  reiterating  what  I  said  to  you 
earlier;  we  will  be  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

All  right,  let  us  take  up  the  National  Portrait  Museum.  I  suppose 
I  should  take  up  Mr.  Freudenheim. 

Mr.  Freudenheim,  is  there  an5^hing  you  want  to  tell  us  about 
the  Museums  before  I  go  to  your  individual  and  collective  direc- 
tors? 

Mr.  Freudenheim.  I  think  the  people  who  can  speak  to  them 
best  are  the  people  who  run  them. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  is  why  the  Committee  has  the  habit  of  calling 
them  in. 

Mr.  Freudenheim.  I  look  over  their  shoulders. 

Mr.  Yates.  So  you  and  I  are  both  going  to  learn  then. 

Mr.  Freudenheim.  That  is  right.  They  are  the  best  spokesmen. 
We  have  extraordinary  people  running  them,  and  they  are  the  best 
spokesmen  for  their  museums. 

budget  needs  at  national  portrait  gallery 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  let  us  turn  to  another  of  my  favorite  galler- 
ies, the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Mr.  Fern,  would  you  like  to  come  up  and  sit  alongside  Mr.  An- 
derson, or  do  you  want  to  sit  down  at  that  end?  Either  way,  tell  us 
about  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Are  you  in  good  shape?  Your  shows  are  very  handsome,  beauti- 
fully hung,  with  the  minimum  funds  you  receive.  Are  there  things 
you  want  to  do  that  you  cannot  do  for  lack  of  funds?  Are  there  col- 
lections you  cannot  take  or  you  cannot  acquire,  let  alone  collections 
or  individual  portraits? 

Mr.  Fern.  That  will  always  be  a  problem,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  gradually  to  be  able  to  have  more  acquisition  funds,  but  I  am 
restraining  myself  in  this  time  of  budgetary 

Mr.  Yates.  What  are  you  losing  as  a  result  of  restraining  your- 
self in  this  time  of  budgetary  limits?  What  have  you  lost?  Do  you 
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have  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  any  good  portraits  that  you  could 
not  get? 

Mr.  Fern.  If  you  ask  me  that,  there  is  one  work  that  we  lost  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  enough  funds,  but  I  could  not  reasonably 
have  expected  to  have  that  much  money.  That  was  a  portrait  of 
David  Rittenhouse,  by  Charles  Willson  Peale,  that  came  up  at  auc- 
tion. Being  at  auction,  we  would  have  had  to  find  the  money  quick- 
ly. It  went  for  around  $400,000,  as  I  remember. 

It  would  have  been  great  to  acquire.  Rittenhouse  was  a  very  im- 
portant scientist  and  Peale  a  very  important  artist,  central  to  our 
interest.  But  that  kind  of  thing  does  not  happen  too  often  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  person  who  did  buy  it  at  auction  has  loaned  it 
to  us,  and  one  day  perhaps  he  will  decide  it  does  not  fit  in  his 
house  and  we  may  acquire  it.  It  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  there  a  tax  deduction  for  a  loan? 

Mr.  Fern.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  For  a  gift  there  is  still  a  tax  deduction,  but  for  a  loan 
there  is  not.  And  this  is  for  an  indefinite  period? 

Mr.  Fern.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Good  for  him. 

Mr.  Fern.  We  have  just  put  in  motion  the  acquisition  of  a  very 
fine  Benjamin  Franklin  painting.  Here  I  think  we  can  get  some 
private  funds.  I  am  going  to  try  to.  We  will  bankrupt  ourselves  in 
our  current  appropriations  if  we  do  not  get  any  outside  money,  but 
we  will  get  this  picture.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  a  very  major  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  is  the  level? 

Mr.  Fern.  It  is  $80,000. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  is  all  for  Dr.  Franklin?  Was  he  not  as  great  a 
scientist  as  David  Rittenhouse? 

Mr.  Fern.  That  is  correct,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  por- 
traits of  Franklin  that  could  be  available  to  us.  It  is  a  great  bar- 
gain. 

Mr.  Yates.  Have  they  offered  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Fern.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  an  export  license  from  the  country 
abroad  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Yates.  Where  was  it? 

Mr.  Fern.  France. 

Mr.  Yates.  Was  it  painted  by  a  Frenchman? 

Mr.  Fern.  Duplessis.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  can  barely 
acquire  at  our  current  level  of  acquisition  funds.  We  do  not  have 
any  money  left. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  not  have  a  pool  for  acquisitions  whereby  one 
museum  gets  the  benefit  one  year? 

Mr.  Fern.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dined  so  amply  at  that  table,  even 
eating  from  somebody  else's  tray,  that  until  next  year  there  is  not 
a  chance  that  I  can  get  another  nickel. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  pool  replenishes,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  five-year 
intervals. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  ever  borrow  money  from  that  tremendous 
bank — the  Smithsonian  unrestricted  trust  fund? 

Mr.  Fern.  I  may  well  do  that  for  the  Franklin. 
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CONSERVATION  NEEDS 

As  far  as  other  things  in  our  program,  really  my  needs  tend  to  be 
in  the  field  of  collections  management  and  administration.  You 
have  been  helpful  in  this  in  the  peist.  We  were  able  to  add  some 
help  to  our  collections  management  staff.  And  we  have  a  request 
now  for  a  conservator  since  we  did  not  get  a  position  in  past  years. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  do  your  own  conservation  work? 

Mr.  Fern.  Yes,  we  do.  We  have  three  now,  two  conservators  and 
a  person  who  mats  and  frames  pictures. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  there  a  central  pool  of  restoration  and  conservation 
for  the  Smithsonian? 

Mr.  Fern.  There  is  a  conservation  analytical  laboratory  which 
will  deal  with  complex  things. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  each  of  you  have  your  own  conservation?  Is  that 
necessary?  Would  you  be  better  off  if  you  had  something  like  a 
stenographic  pool  that  you  tap?  Or  would  that  be  impractical? 

Mr.  Fern.  My  view  of  it  is  that  no  museum  can  be  without  this 
because  the  workload  fluctuates. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  might  immediately  think  of  the  Freer.  The  Freer 
has  some  kind  of  Japanese  restorers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  materials  are  different,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
Freer  has  to  worry  about  bronze  disease  and  many  things  that 
would  not  be  a  serious  factor  in  the  Portrait  Gallery. 

Mr.  Fern.  And  sometimes  when  we  have  an  exhibition,  for  exam- 
ple, coming  in,  we  need  to  check  the  condition  of  works  when  they 
arrive,  and  again  before  they  can  be  shipped.  And  we  need  people 
who  can  do  that. 

ROOF  AT  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALJxERY 

Mr.  Yates.  What  is  the  physical  condition  of  your  outfit?  Is  your 
roof  leaking? 

Mr.  Fern.  Our  roof  is  not  leaking.  Our  sky  light  is  leaking 
though.  I  think  that  is  due  to  the  heavy  snows — not  to  Mr.  Siegle 
or  Mr.  Pejrton.  They  have  worked  hard  on  the  building.  We  have  a 
whole  new  roof  there. 

VANDALISM 

Mr.  Yates.  Any  vandalism? 

Mr.  Fern.  No,  not  recently.  A  couple  of  years  ago  we  had  that 
New  Years  Eve  theft  of  the  documents  near  the  painting  of  Grant 
and  his  generals.  The  FBI  did  a  marvelous  job.  They  recovered 
them  and,  I  believe,  booked  the  perpetrator. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  commend  you  for  your  show.  Your  shows  have  been 
just  beautiful  and  spectacular. 

Mr.  Fern.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  opening  a  couple  of 
good  ones  in  the  coming  season,  and  I  hope  you  will  see  them. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  hope  so.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  tell  us? 

Mr.  Fern.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you. 

HEMPHILL  COLLECTION 

All  right.  Mr.  Eldredge  on  Museum  of  American  Art. 
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How  are  you  doing,  Mr.  Eldredge? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Fine,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  have  spectacular  shows.  You  put  out  the  book  on 
Davis,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Yes.  Among  that  stack  of  publications,  you  have 
the  "Memorial  Catalogue"  of  Davis'  works. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  is  really  good.  I  will  let  you  proceed  as  you  want. 
Go  ahead  and  tell  us  how  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Eldredge.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  have 
on  your  mind. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  several  items,  a  different  side  of  the 
coin  perhaps  than  that  represented  by  Davis  and  other  artists  who 
might  seem  to  document  the  fine  arts  aspirations  of  this  Nation. 
You  have  read  perhaps  about  a  major  acquisition,  among  several 
we  made,  late  in  1986.  This  was  the  Hemphill  collection  of  Ameri- 
can folk  art,  all  together  nearly  400  objects  from  what  is  generally 
acknowledged  as  the  finest  private  collection  of  folk  art  in  Ameri- 
can hands  today.  Now  these  are  part  of  the  National  Collection.  Se- 
lecting two  of  them  was  difficult  to  represent  the  whole  set.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  here  a  fine  view,  about  1840.  A  romantic  notion 
about  what  the  Hudson  Valley  looked  like  by  an  immigrant  artist 
named  Thomas  Chambers.  He  is  known  for  these  fanciful  composi- 
tions. It  looks  more  like  the  Rhine  with  castles  than  perhaps  the 
Hudson  at  Albany.  But  that  is  the  area  in  which  he  painted,  repre- 
senting one  traditional  type  of  American  folk  art,  well  documented 
in  the  Hemphill  holdings — Charming  scenes  and  portraits.  What 
truly  distinguishes  the  Hemphill  holdings,  however,  is  another 
aspect  of  American  creativity,  less  generally  recognized,  and  cer- 
tainly less  generally  collected.  And  this  might  be  called  "outsider 
art,"  twentieth-century  folk  art.  Some  of  these  items  are  much  too 
large  to  bring  to  the  Hill.  But  here  is  a  walking  stick  of  early  twen- 
tieth-century origin,  probably  Afro-American  origin.  We  have  a 
scholar,  in  fact,  in  residence  at  the  moment  studying  Afro-Ameri- 
can walking  sticks.  This  object  features  a  wonderful  gentleman  in 
distress  with  a  serpent.  Masonic  emblems,  African  elephants,  and 
the  like.  A  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  is  a  real  artist,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  It  really  is.  We  do  not  know  the  maker,  alas. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  come  Sylvia  did  not  get  it  away  from  you? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Well,  this  was  made  in  the  United  States  prob- 
ably not  from  the  African  continent. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  see. 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Certainly  this  type  generically  derived  from  Afri- 
can precedents. 

These  two  represent  the  tip  of  the  Hemphill  iceberg,  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  status  study  and  conservation  efforts  over  the 
coming  years  before  being  put  on  view  in  major  exhibits. 

gift  appraisal 

Mr.  Yates.  Did  you  have  to  buy  the  Hemphill  collection? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  It  came  to  us  as  a  combination  gift  and  purchase. 
We  did  pay  trust  funds  in  the  amount  of  $1.4  million,  which  repre- 
sented but  a  part  of  the  appraised  value. 
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Mr.  Yates.  What  was  it  appraised  for? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  I  do  not  honestly  know.  It  was  considerably  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  raises,  of  course,  a  thing  that  plagued  the  Smithso- 
nian in  connection  with  its  gems  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  ask  the  questions  when  they  come  up.  Has  that  problem 
been  taken  care  of?  I  should  ask  the  Secretary  perhaps.  You  are 
aware  of  the  problem? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  am  aware  of  the  gem  problem. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  and  the  problem  of  over-appraisal  in  order  to 
obtain  objects. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  have  very  carefully  excluded  ourselves  from  the  ap- 
praisal process.  There  is  none  of  that  that  goes  on  here.  I  think  Mr. 
Eldredge  was  properly  saying  that  the  donor  has  to  make  his  own 
arrangements  for  that,  and  we  are  not  part  of  that  process  in  any 
way. 

That  was  before  I  came  to  the  Smithsonian,  but  my  clear  impres- 
sion is  we  learned  our  lesson  from  that  and  we  are  not  engaged  in 
practices  that  were  objected  to  then. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  worth 
noting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  official  policy  statements  out 
which  have  sensitized  all  of  our  staff  that  if  instances  arise  where 
they  have  reason  to  suspect  that  a  donor  may  be  inflating  his  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  potential  donations  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  we  are  to  refrain  from  acquiring  the  object  in  question. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  assume  that  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
Sackler  Gallery,  too.  He  made  a  gift  there  that  was  so  huge,  I  am 
sure  the  question  of  deductibility  was  not  done  in  connection  with 
the  Smithsonian,  but  between  Mr.  Sackler  and  the  IRS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  gift  was  so  large,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
sure  it  used  up  several  generations  worth  of  tax  write-offs. 

Mr.  Yates.  In  Dr.  Sackler's  case? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  almost  certainly  think  so.  Even  in  his 
case. 

HEMPHILL  CATALOGUE 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  back  to  American  art. 

Mr.  Eldredge.  I  have  here  for  your  information,  a  catalogue  that 
was  circulated  by  the  Milwaukee  Museum  several  years  ago.  It 
offers  a  small  sampling  of  the  Hemphill  collection  and  gives  you  an 
idea  of  the  diversity 

Mr.  Yates.  It  looks  like  my  aunt. 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  gives  scholars,  public,  and 
staff  an  opportunity  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  American  art  coin, 
if  you  will.  The  fine  arts  tradition  is  well  documented  and  has 
evolved  over  150-plus  years.  But  now,  in  a  singular  acquisition,  the 
Smithsonian  has  recognized  the  equally  important  and  lively  folk 
art  traditions  that  will  complement  the  fine  arts.  That  will  be  the 
subject  of  our  study  and  conservation  efforts.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems regarding  the  preservation  of  unique  items  of  this  sort — 
whirligigs,  metal  objects  that  rust  when  left  out  of  doors,  as  they 
have  been  in  some  cases  for  generations  and  many  other  kinds  of 
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objects.  We  do  not  even  have  a  standard  by  which  to  define  art  con- 
servation aspirations  for  this  collection  yet. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  do  you  decide,  using  the  American  folk  art, 
whether  this  goes  to  you  or  to  Mr.  Kennedy?  I  am  sure  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy has  objects  like  this  in  his  collection — his  roosters  or  his  weath- 
ervanes.  You  have  roosters  and  weathervanes,  do  you  not?  Are 
those  not  examples  of  American  folk  art? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  We  talk  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Yes,  we  keep  in  touch.  In  this  case,  many  of  the 
objects  are  of  twentieth-century  origin  and  were  clearly  created 
with  artistic  intent  on  the  part  of  the  maker,  and  this  aspect  seems 
to  separate  the  Hemphill  works  from  more  utilitarian  folk  art  ob- 
jects, traditionally  acquired  by  American  History.  It  is  the  esthetic 
intent  in  this  collection  that  seems  to  make  it  appropriate  to  our 
holdings. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  esthetic  intent. 

Mr.  Eldredge.  The  esthetic  intent  of  the  artist,  making  a  cane  so 
beautifully  carved. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  I  can  understand  the  cane,  but  I  wonder  if  some 
of  his  roosters  and  his  other  weathervanes  are  just  as  beautiful. 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Please  understand  I  am  not  denigrating  Roger's 
collection. 

vandalism 

Mr.  Yates.  I  do  not  mean  to  start  a  feud  here. 

Anjrway,  any  vandalism? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Not  this  year,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  Not  this  year.  Last  year? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Not  since  my  time  here. 

PCB  REMOVAL 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  Any  problems  in  connection  with  health  and 
safety  of  your  visitors? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Not  of  our  visitors.  We  do  have  PCBs  still  in  our 
system,  which  I  understand  are  scheduled  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  Yates.  When  will  you  do  that,  Mr.  Siegle? 

Mr.  Siegle.  In  our  PCB  program,  we  have  removed  three  trans- 
formers so  far.  For  the  ones  in  AA/PG,  the  contract  is  scheduled  to 
go  out  for  bid  this  summer.  That  is  1987  money.  We  got  money  to 
do  that  in  the  1987  program.  So  that  was  the  first  contract  out  on 
the  street.  It  goes  out  the  end  of  May  for  bid,  so  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1987. 

The  rest  of  the  program  is  a  big  chunk  of  money,  funded  in  1987, 
and  the  rest  of  it  is  in  our  1988  program.  And  that  will  complete 
our  total  PCB  problem. 

national  sculpture  inventory 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

Anything  else  you  should  tell  us  by  the  way  of  funding  that  Mr. 
Jameson,  the  Secretary,  and  everybody  else  is  keeping  from  you? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Not  that  they  are  keeping  from  me.  A  program 
significant  for  research  in  the  field  of  American  sculpture,  like 
walking  sticks,  was  deleted  by  OMB  and  this  was  to  be  a  unique 
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automated  inventory  of  American  sculpture  to  complement  our 
longtime  American  paintings  inventory.  We  had  developed  over  the 
past  year,  with  grant  funds  from  a  New  York  foundation,  a  pilot 
program  which  now  enables  us  to  proceed  with  a  five-year  National 
Inventory.  But  for  lack  of  Federal  funds  to  complement  the  addi- 
tional private  monies,  which  have  been  contributed  by  that  ini- 
tial  

Mr.  Yates.  How  much  money  was  involved? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  It  was  a  request  to  0MB  for  $175,000,  which  was 
deleted. 

Mr.  Yates.  Has  that  gone  by  the  board  now? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  It  is  not  in  the  budget  presented  to  you. 

Mr.  Yates.  Right,  but  is  the  opportunity  still  there? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  The  opportunity  is  still  there.  The  Luce  Founda- 
tion in  New  York  has  renewed  its  pledge  for  the  next  three  years, 
for  a  total  amount  of  $150,000.  The  Getty  Foundation  has  a  request 
under  active  consideration,  for  approximately  $300,000.  And  I  am 
requesting  Smithsonian  Trust  funds  for  $60-75,000.  That  plus  the 
$175,000  per  annum  deleted  by  0MB,  would  enable  us  to  carry  for- 
ward this  program  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  that  is  not  in  here? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  That  is  not  in  here. 

Mr.  Yates.  Anything  else  you  want  to  tell  us? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  The  scaffolding  is  down  from  the  Renwick  Gal- 
lery. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  thought  it  was  up  there  forever. 

RENWICK  exhibitions 

Mr.  Eldredge.  And  new  exhibitions  are  up  of  American  crafts.  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  take  them  in. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  American  crafts  are  on  exhibition? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  We  have  a  show  of  historic  quilts  by  the  Indiana 
Amish.  An  exhibition  of  the  newly  developed  permanent  collection 
of  American  crafts,  twentieth-century  crafts.  And  in  April  we  will 
do  a  major  show  of  American  Art  Deco. 

Mr.  Yates.  American  Art  Deco. 

Mr.  Eldredge.  American  Art  Deco,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Was  that  as  good  as  the  French  and  the  Belgian? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Yates.  Was  it  as  good  as  the  French  and  Belgian? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  It  was  made  in  America. 

insect  zoo 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  exhibit. 

All  right.  Now  we  have  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Mr.  Hoffmann,  I  had  some  grandchildren  visiting 
me  and  they  have  told  that  they  have  to  see  your  bugs. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  The  live  ones? 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  have  live  ones? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  know  you  have  drawers  full  of  dead  ones.  I  did  not 
know  they  were  that  spectacular  that  one  came  all  the  way  from 
Chicago  to  see  your  bugs. 
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Mr.  Hoffmann.  The  insects  are  one  of  our  most  popular  exhibits. 

Mr.  Yates.  Really.  Are  these  butterflies? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  A  variety  of  things,  butterflies,  beetles,  termites, 
cockroaches. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  do  not  have  to  go  there  for  that. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  You  have  in  the  materials  that  were  distributed 
two  items  from  the  Natural  History  Museum.  The  first  was  written 
by  Stan  Shetler,  the  Associate  Director  of  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  Portraits  of  Nature? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Portraits  of  Nature.  This  is  an  exhibit  that  is 
currently  on  display.  There  has  been  also  a  poster  from  Portraits  of 
Nature. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  I  take  it  this  book  on  the  Indians  is  yours  too? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  That  comes  from  the  SI  press,  I  believe.  It  is  not 
a  production  of  Natural  History, 

Mr.  Yates.  What  is  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  The  poster. 

Mr.  Yates.  Did  that  book  come  from  you? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  No,  it  was  not  done  by  people  in  Natural  Histo- 
ry- 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  HALLS 

Mr.  Yates.  The  big  complaint  I  have  had  is  how  poorly  you  show 
off  the  American  Indian. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  I  agree  fully. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  I  want  to  reinstall  those  halls  as  part  of  a  rein- 
stallation of  approximately  75  percent  of  the  exhibit  halls  over  the 
next  20  years  or  so. 

Mr.  Yates.  So  you  wanted  $3.5  million  to  do  it  right?  How  much 
do  you  need  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  For  the  Indian  Halls,  we  estimate  an  average  of 
about  $4  million  per  hall. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  There  are  three  major  halls:  the  Physical  An- 
thropology Hall,  which  includes  a  lot  of  Indian  materials;  the 
North  American  Hall;  the  Middle  American  Hall;  and,  finally,  the 
South  American  Hall. 

Mr.  Yates.  Now,  the  ones  I  have  seen — I  do  not  know  if  it  is  your 
shop  or  perhaps  there  are  other  museums — were  pretty  dull.  They 
were  dioramas,  very  dull.  Is  this  what  you  want  to  do  again? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  do  you  want  to  change  this?  Do  you  know  yet 
how  you  want  to  change  it? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  I  cannot  give  you  specifics.  We  have,  however,  a 
Hall  Committee  that  has  been  meeting  and  they  are  developing 
concepts  which  we  wish  to  display  in  the  halls. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  shows  that  you  see  in  other  museums  are  really 
spectacular  in  the  way  exhibits  are  presented  and  hung.  Can  you 
do  that  with  your  shop? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Yes.  Most  of  our  exhibits,  however,  are  30  years 
old,  25  years  old.  They  are  old  exhibits.  We  need  a  fourth  genera- 
tion of  exhibits  in  Natural  History.  And  we  have  proposed  a  long- 
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term  project  for  renovating  exhibits  that  will  be  coordinated  with 
the  major  building  renovation,  the  heating,  air  conditioning  ren- 
ovation. There  is  no  point  in  tearing  out  the  old  building  system 
and  putting  it  back  in  and  then  having  to  come  in  and  put  in  the 
exhibition.  If  we  can  do  this  in  a  coordinated  fashion,  we  can  save  a 
lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of  disruption,  and  then  also  save  a  lot  of 
money.  So  we  proposed  a  coordinated  program. 

Mr.  Yates.  So  you  need  $12  million  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  No,  that  is  just  the  first  few  halls. 

In  the  budget,  there  is  nothing  for  permanent  exhibits.  We  had 
in  there  the  amount  of  $295,000,  which  would  begin  the  process  for 
the  first  hall.  That  was  taken  out  of  the  budget.  So  there  is  nothing 
in  the  1988  budget  for  the  completion  of  a  hall. 

HEYE  COLLECTION 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  because  Smithsonian  may  be  getting  the  Heye 
collection? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  No,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  Suppose  you  got  it,  what  would  you  do  with  it?  You 
would  have  to  refashion  it. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  We  would  have  to  rethink  the  whole  ball  game. 
That  is  another  issue  entirely,  and  that  is  one  I  would  defer  to  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Yates.  Where  are  we  on  that?  Is  this  something  we  ought  to 
put  on  the  record  or  does  it  make  any  difference? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  it  could  be  on  the  record.  I  see  no  reason  not 
to. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right. 

Mr.  Adams.  Let  me  make  clear  that  the  Heye  Foundation  collec- 
tion is  under  the  control  and  the  ownership  of  a  private  board.  And 
the  private  Board  has  taken  the  position  that  it  hopes  to  have  Con- 
gress approve  a  measure  that  will  presently  come  to  the  Congress 
to  transfer  the  ownership  of  the  old  Customs  House  in  New  York.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Congress  will  do  about  that,  but  that  is  the 
course  of  action  they  currently  are  very  earnestly  hoping  will  go 
through. 

It  requires  other  actions  as  well.  I  think  their  anticipation  of 
being  able  to  make  that  move  at  all  requires  also  substantial  sub- 
vention from  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  not  been  assured, 
for  their  operating  budget. 

And  then,  in  addition,  I  have  been  told  that  something  on  the 
order  of  $30  million  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  convert  the 
building  from  being  a  bankruptcy  court,  which  is  what  GSA  has 
been  developing  it  for,  into  a  museum. 

All  of  those  represent  considerable  hurdles,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  the  outcome  will  be. 

If  they  fail  to  be  able  to  go  forward  for  any  of  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, I  think  that  collection  is  unique  in  all  the  world.  I  think  it  is 
a  national  collection  of  national  importance.  And  I  would  certainly 
do  everything  that  I  could  to  try  to  persuade  the  Board  to  take  seri- 
ously the  possibility  of  allowing  it  to  come  to  Washington.  Whether 
that  is  a  serious  possibility,  I  do  not  know.  The  Board  has  not  di- 
rectly addressed  this  yet,  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  spoken  with  in- 
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dividuals  on  the  Board.  I  think  there  are  possibilities,  if  that  collec- 
tion were  to  come  to  Washington,  of  doing  extraordinary  things 
with  it — things  the  Smithsonian  is  uniquely  equipped  to  do.  I 
think,  for  example,  that  because  of  its  nature,  it  could  and  should 
help  to  bring  knowledge  of  their  history  and  their  cultural  achieve- 
ments back  to  American  Indians  by  being  worked  on  by  American 
Indian  historians  and  archivists,  by  traveling  to  museums  on  reser- 
vations, by  circulating  to  all  of  the  cities  of  this  country  in  a  way 
that  our  Traveling  Exhibits  are  equipped  to  do. 

I  think  one  might  see  a  kind  of  cultural  florescence  take  place 
around  the  existence  of  that  as  a  national  collection  if  it  were  here. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  reasonable  possibility.  There  are 
enormous  problems,  obviously,  before  that  could  happen.  But  it 
seems  to  me  the  proposition  is  worth  seriously  pursuing.  And,  if 
ever  we  have  the  opportunity  to  take  it  up  with  that  Board,  I 
would  certainly  want  to  go  and  press  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Yates.  Have  you  never  taken  it  up  with  the  Board? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  have  raised  it  with  the  Board  indirectly.  I  have 
raised  it  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  asked  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  on  it,  and  at  some  point  there  may  be  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. But,  at  the  moment,  I  think  their  position  is  that  they  want 
to  see  what  action  is  taken  by  the  Congress  on  the  proposal  to  give 
them  the  Customs  House. 

Mr.  Yates.  We  do  not  have,  for  the  record,  a  description  of  the 
Heye  Collection.  It  is  a  spectacular  collection,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  it  is  a  fabulous  collection.  I  think  it  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  kind  that  you  could  never  create  again,  you  would 
never  dream  of  creating  again.  And  its  strengths  complement  that 
of  the  Smithsonian  in  that  a  good  portion  of  our  collections  is  ar- 
cheological  in  character.  The  great  strength  of  the  Heye  Founda- 
tion Collection  is  ethnographic;  it  contains  some  of  the  greatest  sur- 
viving objects  that  American  Indians  produced  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  really  quite  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Yates.  There  is  a  good  argument  to  be  made  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  National  Museum  for  the  American  Indian,  and  that 
ought  to  be  the  base  for  it. 

Mr.  Adams.  Well,  I  would  hope  that  someone  listens  to  that  argu- 
ment someday.  I  may  have  gone  further  than  I  should,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  and  I  have  talked  about  this. 

Mr.  Adams.  Let  me  emphasize  the  collection  is  owned.  The  Board 
is  responsible  for  its  maintenance,  for  its  well  being,  and  for  its 
proper  utilization.  And  they  have  reached  a  position  that  I  have  to 
respect,  that  the  way  they  could  best  suit  the  purpose  of  the  found- 
er is  to  locate  it  in  the  Customs  House  in  New  York.  I  would  not 
want  to  undermine  that.  I  would  like  to  press  the  case  that  the  col- 
lection is  of  such  quality  that  there  is  even  a  finer  use  for  it.  But  I 
certainly  would  not  want  to  undermine  having  the  best  thing  possi- 
ble happen  to  that  collection,  whether  that  be  the  Customs  House 
or  the  Smithsonian  as  an  alternative. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  there  enough  for  both  a  museum  here  and  also  for 
a  satellite  museum  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  would  expect  that  if  it  did  come  here  we  would  cer- 
tainly want  not  only  to  satisfy  the  interest  and  concern  for  the  col- 
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lection  in  New  York,  but  to  meet  the  concern  of  the  founder  who, 
after  all,  was  a  New  Yorker,  to  have  a  major  satellite  in  New  York. 
It  seems  to  me  the  possibility  of  locating  a  major  satellite  in  mid- 
town  Manhattan,  something  on  the  order  of  the  IBM  museum, 
might  very  well  enormously  increase  visitation  in  New  York  itself. 
But  all  of  that  is  speculation  at  this  point. 

HOUSING  THE  HEYE  COLLECTION 

Mr.  Yates.  If  the  museum  were  to  come  to  Washington,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  special  building  created  as  the 
Hirshhorn  was  for  the  Hirshhorn  collection,  as  Sackler  was  for  the 
Sackler  collection.  Freer  for  the  Freer  collection?  Could  such  a 
building  be  built  for  the  Heye  collection,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  it  could  be  built.  I  do  not  want  to  identify  the 
individual,  but  prior  to  the  end  of  1986,  I  was  in  contact  with  an 
individual  who  was  prepared  to  make  a  major  donation  toward  the 
cost  of  such  a  building,  had  we  had  the  collection,  which  we  did 
not. 

Mr.  Yates.  Where  would  you  put  it? 

Mr.  Adams.  There  is  only  one  space  left  on  the  Mall  next  to  the 
Air  and  Space  Museum.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  combination  of  a 
museum  of  American  Indians  on  that  spot,  close  to  the  Air  and 
Space  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery,  would  create  a  museum 
cluster  of  extraordinary  importance.  A  suggestion  to  that  effect 
will  be  presently  coming  forward,  I  am  told,  from  the  Quincenten- 
ary Commission,  which  just  finished  a  meeting  on  its  own  report.  I 
have  not  seen  their  language.  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  say,  but 
my  understanding  is  that  their  deliberations  have  led  them  to  a 
similar  conclusion. 

Mr.  Yates.  So  everything  depends  upon  what  the  Congress  does 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Adams.  Well,  I  think  there  are  many  decision  points.  Cer- 
tainly the  critical  ones  are  here  in  the  Congress. 

There  are  questions  of  fundraising  that  will  confront  that  Board, 
and  there  are  questions  of  the  attitude  of  the  City  of  New  York 
that  I  think  have  yet  to  be  resolved.  There  are  critical  questions,  I 
think,  here  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  is  it  in  order  for  the  drafting  of  a  proposal,  such 
as  you  have  just  outlined,  to  be  presented  to  the  Board?  It  certainly 
ought  to  be  presented  to  the  Committees  of  Congress  that  are  ex- 
amining this  question  now. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  am  not  certain,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  a  proposal 
to  transfer  title  has  been  formally  introduced  at  this  point.  I 
simply  do  not  know.  If  it  has  been,  at  least  it  has  not  come  to  hear- 
ing. If  it  comes  to  hearing,  I  would  assume  that  the  matter  will  in- 
volve witnesses  and  testimony.  I  have  met  with  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  I  know  they  have  an  interest  in 
this  area.  I  rather  assume  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  hear 
testimony  on  alternatives,  but  I  do  not  know,  of  course. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  will  talk  to  Mr.  Udall.  I  think  it  is  before  his  Com- 
mittee and  I  will  see  what  he  suggests. 
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All  right,  let  us  get  back.  Should  we  not  hold  up  your  $12  million 
for  your  displays  until  you  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
Heye  collection? 

Mr.  Adams.  Since  I  do  not  know  what  is  intended  for  this  pro- 
spective new  museum,  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  think  you  have  answered  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  an  argument  that  could  be  made,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  American  Indians  are  appropriate  in  a  number  of 
settings  within  the  Smithsonian.  One  could  make  a  case  for  the 
presence  of  Native  American  art  in  the  Museum  of  American  Art, 
if  Charlie  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  or  in  Mr.  Kennedy's 
museum  or  Dr.  Hoffmann's  museum,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  a 
museum  solely  dedicated  to  the  Heye  Foundation  collection.  One 
need  not,  I  think,  "centralize  and  only  centralize." 

Mr.  Adams.  We  also  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  cur- 
rently meeting  with  delegations  of  American  Indians  with  regard 
to  the  quality  and  contents  of  the  exhibits  that  now  exist  in  Mr. 
Hoffmann's  museum.  And  I  share  his  view  that  they  are  outdated 
and,  in  some  respects,  seriously  defective.  And  I  doubt  that  we 
could  afford,  frankly,  in  terms  of  our  own  standards  and  issues  of 
human  rights  that  I  think  are  genuinely  involved  there,  simply  to 
set  this  matter  aside  for  such  time  as  it  may  well  take. 

ARCTIC  ARCHEOLOGY  AND  BIOLOGY 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  tell  us  what  you  wanted  from  0MB,  and  0MB 
did  not  give  you. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  First,  I  might  just  show  you  what  we  brought 
along.  This  represents  an  old  Bering  Sea  harpoon  head  and  counter 
weight,  and  is  representative  of  a  new  initiative  that  we  are  pursu- 
ing in  Arctic  archaeology  and  biology.  We  had  requested  $446,000 
for  that.  We  were  fortunate  to  have  $200,000  remain  in  the  budget. 
This  is  our  first  priority  for  research,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  its 
great  importance  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  as  a  new  re- 
search initiative. 

It  also  represents  the  area  that  we  hope  to  do  our  next  major  ex- 
hibition in,  after  the  Bateman  show.  This  would  open  in  the  fall  of 
1988,  and  is  titled  "Crossroads  of  Continents." 

It  would  bring  into  this  country  for  the  first  time  the  remarkable 
collection  of  North  American  Indian  artifacts  ranging  from  the 
Bering  Sea  down  through  Old  Russian  America.  These  are  in  the 
museum  in  Leningrad  and  have  never  been  seen  outside  of  that 
country. 

We  would  pair  this  with  material  from  our  collections  and  from 
the  American  Museum.  Ironically  enough,  we  have  better  Eastern 
Siberian  collections  in  some  respects  than  they  do.  So  we  hope  to 
make  this  a  major  new  exhibition. 

ISLAND  ecosystems  STUDY 

As  fa^  as  other  requests,  we  are  very  anxious  to  get  additional 
funds  to  expand  a  program  on  the  study  of  island  ecosystems.  Our 
people  have  been  discovering  remarkable  things  concerning  the 
historical  extinction  of  many  kinds  of  organisms  on  islands.  And 
we  believe  that  this  will  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  process  of 
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extinction  and,  perhaps,  give  us  insight  into  the  way  in  which  we 
can  attempt  to  deal  with  the  onrushing  threat  of  massive  extinc- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  PROGRAM 

Just  picking  out  a  few  things,  another  item  that  we  were  very 
anxious  to  get  additional  support  for  was  our  Native  American  Pro- 
gram. And  this,  too,  was  removed  from  the  budget.  We  are  continu- 
ing with  this  by  reprogramming  it  based  upon  a  much  reduced 
level.  We,  fortunately,  have  been  able  to  hire  an  American  Indian 
as  curator  of  this  program.  And  this  is  now  going  forward. 

Finally,  we  are  faced  with  a  very  serious  problem  in  replacing 
inadequate,  defective  collection  storage  equipment  in  many  areas 
of  the  museum,  but  most  notably  in  the  Botany  Department  and  in 
Entomology.  We  have  cases  that  are  simply  not  adequate  to  pre- 
serve the  collection  safely.  And  we  are  planning  an  ongoing  contin- 
uous battle  with  pests  that  may  damage  our  collection.  Those  are  a 
few  of  the  things. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  ought  to  have  some  mutations. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Well,  generally  speaking,  mutations  are  even 
worse  news.  Those  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  things  that  we 
would  like  to  do  and  are  presently  unable  to  do. 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  HALLS 

Mr.  Yates.  I  do  not  remember  whether  your  justification  con- 
tained a  statement  of  what  you  wanted  that  0MB  would  not  let 
you  have  for  refurbishing  the  Halls  for  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  I  thought  we  had  covered  that.  We  have  request- 
ed this  amount  of  money  for  permanent  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  have  not  told  us  what  you  want  to  do,  really. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  What  we  would  like  to  do 

Mr.  Yates.  What  your  plans  are.  I  guess  it  is  a  plot  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  That  is  right,  and  they  are  plots  concerning  two 
of  the  Halls.  One  is  the  present  Hall  of  Physical  Anthropology.  We 
would  replace  this  lot  in  kind.  The  principal  objections  there  are 
the  display  of  human  remains  in  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  not  going  to  give  those  back  to  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  We  are  constantly  discussing  with  appropriate 
Indian  groups  the  nature  of  this  material  and,  in  fact,  we  are  in 
the  process  of  returning  some  material  to  the  Blackfeet  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  good.  Should  you  not  do  it  for  all  of  them?  Have 
not  all  of  the  tribes  asked  for  it? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  No,  they  have  not.  We  have  been  forthcoming  in 
dealing  with  whoever  has  come  to  us  and  so  far  relatively  few 
tribes  have  either  addressed  letters  to  us  or  sent  people  to  Wash- 
ington to  work  with  us.  But  each  time  that  that  has  happened,  we 
have  met  with  those  people. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  thought  Suzan  Harjo  was  on  your  trail. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  That  represents  a  different  kind  of  pressure,  a 
sort  of  Pan  Indian  pressure. 

Mr.  Yates.  Staff  tells  me  that  Senator  Inouye  is  contemplating 
filing  a  bill  that  would  require  you  to  return  all  of  the  bones. 
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Mr.  Hoffmann.  I  have  read  a  draft  of  that  bill  and,  yes,  it  would 
require  us  to  return  again  materials  that  we  could  identify.  There 
would  be  a  long  process  of  documenting  and  identifying  the  materi- 
als and  we  would  return  it.  There  are  other  additional  features  of 
the  bill  as  well. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  still  only  if  the  tribes  in  question  requested 
the  material.  We  would  not  be  forced  to  return  skeletal  materials  if 
the  tribes  did  not  want  them. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  have  been  working  closely  with  Senator  Melcher's 
staff  on  that.  He  and  Senator  Inouye  are  working  together  on  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  intent  is  not  as  sweeping  as  we  were  ini- 
tially led  to  believe.  I  think  there  is  room  for  us  to  work  construc- 
tively on  a  bill. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  there  an  amendment  we  ought  to  add  to  our  bill  to 
do  this? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  believe  it  is  now  the  intent  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  to  include  a  provision  for  additional  funding  in  their 
own  bill.  Perhaps  you  need  to  be  in  touch  with  them,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

It  might  be  worthwhile  to  be  in  touch  with  Senator  Inouye  or 
Senator  Melcher.  They  are  including  authorization  language  in 
their  bill. 

Mr.  Yates.  Did  we  finish  the  plots? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  No,  we  never  got  to  them,  thank  God. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  go  ahead  with  the  plot. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  We  are  replacing  the  existing  critical  Anthropol- 
ogy Hall  with  the  Hall  of  Human  Origins.  That  will  have  a  totally 
different  approach  and  would  trace  human  origins  from  their  earli- 
est beginnings  on  up  through  the  diversification  of  human  kind  in 
the  last  few  thousand  years. 

The  American  Indian  Hall  will  also  be  replaced  and,  instead  of 
the  present  Hall,  which,  in  effect,  freezes  Indians  in  time — it  pre- 
sents them  as  stereotypes  of  our  view  of  the  Indians — we  would 
trace  the  origin  of  Indian  cultures  through  time,  from  the  very 
first  colonization  of  North  America,  anywhere  from  50,000  to 
15,000  years  ago,  depending  upon  who  one  believes,  on  up  through 
the  present  and  show  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  cultures,  how  they 
have  changed  through  time,  how  they  have  adapted  to  different 
kinds  of  environments,  including  attempting  to  bringing  them  up 
to  the  present  day.  After  all,  these  are  not  dead  cultures.  They  are 
living  and  deserve  to  be  treated  as  living,  dynamic  cultures. 

A  BUILDING  FOR  AMERICAN  INDIAN  COLLECTIONS 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  your  collection  extensive  enough  so  that,  with  what 
you  have  and  perhaps  what  Mr.  Kennedy  has  and  Mr.  Eldredge 
has,  you  could  house  a  building  on  the  Mall  now  without  the  Heye 
collection? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  That  is  a  good  question.  We  certainly  have  a 
very  extensive  collection,  there  is  no  question  of  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  go  ahead  with  the  building  in 
honor  of  the  American  Indian  on  the  Mall.  How  much  can  you  put 
in  there?  Is  it  good  enough  for  such  a  building? 
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Mr.  Adams.  That  is  the  next  question.  I  simply  do  not  know,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Yates.  Who  would  know  that? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  collections  are,  in  fact, 
extensive  enough. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  do  not  mean  extensive  enough,  are  they  good 
enough?  Is  that  the  same  thing  as  saying  good  enough?  I  suppose 
the  words  have  different  meanings. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Yes.  I  think  you  need  to  consider  not  only  an  ap- 
propriateness of  coverage,  but  also  the  quality  of  the  object. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  reasdn  I  raised  it,  of  course,  is  because  I  think 
the  Committee  should  express  a  desire  of  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  American  Indian  to  the  Nation.  And  the  Smithsonian 
is  going  forward  with  Oriental  art.  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  the 
Smithsonian  to  go  forward  with  another  institution  dedicated  to 
the  American  Indian. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  have  the  wherewithal  to 
do  that? 

Mr.  Adams.  Let  me  suggest  that  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to 
consolidate  all  of  our  collections  in  a  separate  building  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  am  thinking  particularly  of  an  exhibit  that  recently  opened 
in  American  History,  titled  "After  the  Revolution."  One  of  the 
things  emphasized  there,  importantly,  as  Roger  Kennedy  has  al- 
ready touched  on,  is  we  are  looking  at  the  diversity  of  the  Ameri- 
can historical  experience,  and  to  pull  Indians  out  of  that  context 
would  be  damaging. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  amend  my  question.  Do  you  have  enough  material 
to  go  into  a  new  building  on  the  Mall,  of  the  kind  that  you  propose 
for  the  American  Indian,  from  the  present  holdings  and  possibly 
from  other  collections? 

Mr.  Adams.  We  certainly  have  enough  material.  Whether  we 
have  enough  material  of  the  right  quality,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yates.  Who  can  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  I  think  we  would  have  to  go  back  to  our  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology  and  pose  the  question  to  them.  That  is  some- 
thing we  have  never  previously  considered. 

Mr.  Yates.  Why  do  you  not  take  a  look  at  it?  Maybe  that  might 
be  of  interest  for  the  Heye  people. 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  a  good  point. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  Let  us  come  back  at  1:30. 


Afternoon  Session 
museum  of  natural  history  exhibitions 

Mr.  Yates.  Had  you  finished,  Dr.  Hoffmann? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  There  are  more  things  that  I  could  discuss  with 
you.  We  had  been  talking  about  the  American  Indian  halls  and 
their  renovation. 

Mr.  Yates.  There  are  more  things,  Horatio,  than  you  find  in 
your  school  books. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  I  guess  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  don't 
think  the  problems  we  have  with  the  American  Indian  halls  should 
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be  taken  from  context.  We  have  a  much  larger  problem  there  and, 
while  this  is  our  highest  priority,  it  is  one  that  has  to  be  developed 
in  the  broader  context  of  what  we  want  our  exhibits  to  look  like 
thirty  years  from  now,  twenty-five  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  Have  you  had  any  vandalism? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  have  any  visitors?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  We  have  lots  of  visitors.  I  might  say  that  the 
present  temporary  exhibit,  the  Bateman  exhibit,  has  drawn  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  visitors  since  it  opened  in  mid-January. 

Mr.  Yates.  Which  is  the  Bateman  exhibit? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  This  is  the  Portraits  of  Nature. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  that's  a  beauty. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  And  it's  a  very,  very  heavily  visited  exhibition. 
Overall,  in  fact,  for  the  museum,  visitation  is  up  37  percent  over 
the  same  time  last  year  and,  I  think,  in  large  part  because  so  many 
people  are  coming  to  see  this  exhibition. 

HEALTH,  safety  AND  SECURITY 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  good.  I'll  have  to  go  see  it  myself,  then. 

No  vandalism.  An5^hing  jeopardizing  the  health  of  your  visi- 
tors— drinking  water,  guards?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  We  have  two  problems  that  do  not  directly 
impact  on  visitor  health,  but  they  are  potential  threats.  One  is  the 
PCB  problem,  which  is  being  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Siegle  is  taking  care  of  you  on  that? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Yes.  And  the  other  is  asbestos  abatement,  since 
we  have  a  major  asbestos  problem  in  the  attic.  Scientific  visitors 
have  to  deal  with  this,  but  the  general  public  does  not. 

Mr.  Yates.  They  wear  masks? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Yes.  We  have  not  had  any  thefts.  We  have  had 
the  recovery  of  one  object  that  disappeared  in  1975  due  to  the  per- 
sistent pursuit  of  this  by  the  FBL  This  is  an  Indian  pipe,  a  stone 
pipe,  that  was  returned. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  did  they  find  it? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Well,  we  suspected  a  particular  individual  of 
having  taken  it,  and  we  finally  were  able  to — not  we,  but  the  FBI 
was  able  to 

Mr.  Yates.  It  took  twelve  years  to  get  it  back. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  It  took  a  long  time. 

HIRSHHORN  MUSEUM  AND  SCULPTURE  GARDEN 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much.  Doctor;  you  will  see  me 
over  at  your  shop. 

Let's  see,  we  still  have  Hirshhorn.  Mr.  Demetrion,  wherever  you 
are. 

Have  you  bought  your  Beuys  yet? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  No,  not  yet. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  going  to  buy  your  Beuys? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  We'll  acquire  one  at  some  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  want  to  spell  "Beuys"  for  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  B-e-u-y-s. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  you  still  want  one? 
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Mr.  Demetrion.  At  least  one. 

Mr.  Yates.  At  least  one. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  At  least  one. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  goes  the  Hirshhorn?  Are  you  getting  all  the  ac- 
quisitions you  need? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  No,  we  are  not.  That's  always  a  major  concern, 
and  I  think  the  question  that  you  asked  Alan  Fern  this  morning  is 
an  appropriate  one  in  that  I  think  maybe  there's  a  tendency,  cer- 
tainly on  my  part,  and  presumably  on  Alan's  part,  if  what  he  said 
this  morning  is  correct,  to  be  a  bit  modest  in  our  requests.  We  had 
requested  an  additional  $50,000  for  fiscal  1988,  which  we  were  not 
able  to  get.  The  Hirshhorn  at  one  time  had  had  as  much,  I  believe, 
as  $318,000  for  acquisitions;  it's  down  to  $150,000  at  this  time. 
These  are  Federal  appropriations  I'm  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  will  buy  you  a  postage  stamp,  won't  it? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Just  about. 

HIRSHHORN  DEACCESSIONS 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  are  there  any  you  lost  as  a  result  of  this?  You 
are  selling  things,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Yates.  You  are  deaccessioning. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  We  are  deaccessioning  works  of  art,  and 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  getting  any  money  for  that? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  much  money  have  you  gotten  so  far? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  In  total  we  will  have  accumulated  approximate- 
ly five  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Yates.  Really. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  have  you  gotten  rid  of? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  We've  gotten  rid  of  one  object,  a  Henry  Moore 
duplicate  cast — Mr.  Hirshhorn,  fortunately  for  us,  bought  two  of 
them,  two  of  the  six  which  existed.  We  sold  one  of  those  and 
cleared  $900,000  on  it.  There  was  a  duplicate  Matisse  cast  for 
which  we  received  $360,000,  a  Picasso  at  $180,000 — these  are  all  du- 
plicates. There  must  have  been  approximately  a  dozen  duplicate 
sculptures. 

Then  we've  also  sold  a  number  of  works  which  we  felt  were 
either  not  of  museum  quality  or  redundant  in  the  collection. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  work  you  sold? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Paintings 

Mr.  Yates.  I  mean  by  whom. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  There  were  several  works  by  Arshile  Gorky,  for 
example,  who  certainly  is  a  big  name  in  American  art. 

Mr.  Yates.  He  sure  is.  I'm  surprised  you  got  rid  of  a  Gorky. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Well,  it  had  to  do  with  quality.  Mr.  Hirshhorn's 
bequest  included  two  paintings  by  Gorky,  one  of  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  finest  Gorky  that  we  now  own.  We  still  own  over  twenty  paint- 
ings  

Mr.  Yates.  Of  Gorky's? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Yes,  paintings  and  drawings  by  the  artist.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  Hirshhorn  collected  in  depth.  Sometimes  perhaps — 
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it's  not  appropriate  to  say  excessive  depth — but  when  you  have 
over  400  objects  by  an  artist,  sometimes  that  might  be  considered 
excessive. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  this  Evergood  you're  talking  about? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  No,  it's  Abraham  Walkowitz,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  have  a  lot  of  Evergoods,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  We  have  a  lot  of  Evergoods,  not  nearly  that 
many,  though.  But  there  are  fourteen  artists  who  are  represented 
by  at  least  one  hundred  objects  in  the  collection. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  do  you  do  in  order  to  deaccession?  Do  you  per- 
sonally make  recommendations  to  your  Board? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Yes.  The  way 

Mr.  Yates.  And  does  the  Board  then  have  to  get  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  to  do  this? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  No,  it  does  not.  The  way  we've  been  doing  it  is 
that  I  meet  periodically — generally  once  a  month — with  the  curato- 
rial staff.  Certain  artists  are  selected  to  be  reviewed.  We  bring  all 
of  their  works  together.  And  then  I  make  the  recommendation  to 
the  Board  when  it  meets  twice  each  year,  and  the  Board  has  the 
final  decision  on  whether  or  not  we  should  proceed. 

Mr.  Yates.  Have  they  turned  down  any  of  your  deaccessioning 
requests? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  Yates.  Can  you  give  me  an  example? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  They  turned  down  two  sculptures  by  Henry 
Moore  that  I  recall;  there  may  have  been  something  else,  but  that's 
what  comes  to  mind. 

Mr.  Yates.  These  were  not  duplicates. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  These  were  not  duplicates,  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  just  didn't  think  the  Moores  were  of  the  highest 
quality? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Yes,  exactly. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  can  you  tell? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Well,  it  becomes  certainly  subjective.  But  this  is 
a  case  where  the  input  of  the  curators  is  important.  We  also  have 
to  think  very,  very  seriously,  especially  when  it  comes  to  three-di- 
mensional objects,  some  of  which  are  quite  large — the  Moores,  I 
might  add,  were  not — that  space  requirements  also  become  a  prob- 
lem. However,  I  will  tell  you  that  we  are  not  deaccessioning  any- 
thing because  of  space  requirements — that  is  not  a  criterion. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  there  any  other  objects  to  be  deaccessioned? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  There  will  be,  I  think,  over  the  next  several 
years. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  Walkowitzes? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  I'm  sure  that  we'll  take  a  look  at  the 
Walkowitzes,  and 

Mr.  Yates.  The  Evergoods. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  We've  been  only  deaccessioning  works  by — 
excuse  me,  we  have  not  been  deaccessioning  works  by  living  Ameri- 
can artists,  unless  we  have  the  permission  of  those  artists  to  do  so. 
In  a  couple  of  instances  we  had  duplicate  casts  again,  but  still 
asked  for  permission  from  the  artist  to  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  the  only  gallery  in  the  Smithsonian  that's 
deaccessioning? 
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Mr.  Demetrion.  No,  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Yates.  Who  else  is? 

Mr.  Adams.  American  Art,  for  example. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ART  DEACCESSIONS 

Mr.  Yates.  What  did  you  deaccession,  Mr.  Eldredge?  I  forgot  to 
ask  you  that  question. 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Largely,  Mr.  Chairman,  European  works. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  I  see.  You  want  to  make  yours  purely  American, 
then.  How  much  money  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  half  million,  $700,000; 
something  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  do  you  do  with  that  money?  Do  you  turn  it 
back  to  the  Smithsonian?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Eldredge.  We  do  not  turn  it  back  to  the  Smithsonian,  but 
rather  back  into  other  art  works  by  American  artists  appropriate 
to  the  collection. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  your  acquisition  fund,  then?  That  becomes 
part  of  your  acquisition  fund. 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  then,  you're  not  poor  in  terms  of  acquisitions, 
are  you? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  I  didn't  say  that,  sir.  -? 

Mr.  Yates.  With  half  a  million  bucks,  that's  a  lot  more  than  Mr. 
Demetrion's  got — I  think. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  No,  it  isn't. 

[Laughter.] 

HIRSHHORN  ACQUISITION  FUNDS 

Mr.  Yates.  Now,  how  have  you  been  able  to  restrain  the  claws  of 
Mr.  Jameson  and  Mr.  Adams  from  taking  that  money  for  other 
purposes? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  They  are  very  kind  and  generous  people. 
[Laughter.] 

In  part.  [Laughter.] 

But  also  Mr.  Hirshhorn's  agreement  with  the  Smithsonian  stated 
that  the  funds  received  from  any  works  which  were  disposed  of 
were  to  go  back  into  an  acquisition  fund  for  the  museum. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  so  you're  protected. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  The  fund  at  this  moment  has  approximately 
$5,600,000  in  it,  as  we  speak. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  going  to  be  used  to  buy  a  Beuys? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  What  we  have  been  doing  is  we've  been  setting 
aside  approximately  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  money  that  we 
have  available  in  that  fund  each  October  1st,  so  that  the  fund  will 
not  be  depleted  and,  hopefully,  if  the  Treasurer  is  able  to  maintain 
wonderful  growth  with  our  funds,  we  will  be  able  to  have  that  fund 
for  a  very  long  period  of  time.  To  answer  your  question  directly,  at 
some  point  I  will  recommend  a  Beuys  to  the  Board  again. 

vandalism  at  HIRSHHORN 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  have  any  vandalism? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  We've  not  had  any  vandalism  this  year. 
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Mr.  Yates.  This  year. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  This  year. 

Mr.  Yates.  Did  you  last  year? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Not  last  year,  but  the  first  year  I  was  here, 
about  the  first  four  months,  we  had  an  exhibition  in  which  there 
was  considerable  vandalism — it  seemed  to  run  in  cycles  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  it  ceased. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  was  the  exhibition? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  It  was  the  "Content"  exhibition  which  celebrat- 
ed the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  museum  opening.  It  was  opened  in 
the  fall  of  1984  and  was  up  for  about  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Yates.  Was  it  purposeful  vandalism? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  We're  not  aware  that  it  was,  no. 

Mr.  Yates.  Has  it  all  been  corrected? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Yes. 

HIRSHHORN  INTERIOR  WALLS 

Mr.  Yates.  What  about  the  problems  of  your  walls?  You  were 
sweating  there  for  awhile  and  the  walls  were  a  problem,  weren't 
they? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Well,  we  had  some  water  damage  in  the  storage 
area  where  we  kept  our  works  on  paper,  and  we  were  deeply  con- 
cerned abr»ut  that.  That  problem  appears  to  have  been  taken  care 
of — I  say  appears  to  have  been,  because  it  no  longer  exists  now,  but 
one  never  knows.  It  didn't  exist  before  it  started,  so  we'd  like  to 
think  that's  well  under  control. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  know  where  the  water  came  from? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Through  the  wall? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  It  came  actually  through  breakage  in  the  pipe,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Yates.  But  you  used  to  have 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Condensation. 

Mr.  Yates.  No,  not  on  the  inside,  but  on  the  outside,  I  thought. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Oh,  we  still  have  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  still  have  that.  That  doesn't  affect  it,  though? 
There  was  some  fear  that  it  would. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Well,  there's  some  concern  even  now,  and  I  see 
that  Mr.  Siegle  has  put  us  in  for  a  significant  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Yates.  For  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Yes.  When  I  say  "put  us  in,"  it's  something  in 
long-range  planning  that  it  needs  to  be  taken  care  of.  We  still  have 
that  problem. 

HIRSHHORN  SECURITY 

Mr.  Yates.  Got  enough  guards? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  No,  we've  had  a  serious  guard  problem  over  the 
past  several  months.  I  will  say  that  during  the  past  two  months 
that  problem  has  abated  considerably,  but  from  about  August  to 
December  we  had  a  number  of  shortages  because  of  the  reasons 
that  were  stated  earlier.  We  are  about  five  guards  short  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  the  budget  take  care  of  that? 
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Mr.  Demetrion.  Well,  it's  not  a  case  of  budget,  as  I  understand 
it;  it's  a  case  of  being  able  to  hire  guards.  And  I  think  the  entire 
Smithsonian  is — 

Mr.  Yates.  Guard  short? 

Mr.  Adams.  The  problem  is,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  have  to  hire  people  who  have  veterans  preference,  and 
there  simply  isn't  a  supply  that  is  adequate  to  our  needs. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  can  you  hire  them  if  you  have  tried  to  find 
guards  with  veterans  preference? 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Jameson? 

Mr.  Jameson.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  No  what? 

Mr.  Jameson.  No,  you  can't. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  can't  hire  anybody  who  isn't  a  veteran? 

Mr,  Jameson.  You  have  to  hire  veterans,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  if  there  are  no  veterans  available? 

Mr.  Jameson.  Then  you  are  just  short  of  guards. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  that  doesn't  make  sense,  does  it? 

Mr.  Jameson.  I  don't  think  it  makes  sense  either. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  can  understand  veterans  organizations  demanding  a 
veterans  preference,  but  if  there  are  none  that  apply — and  you  go 
out  and  recruit  for  that? 

Mr.  Jameson.  Heavily  recruit,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  We'll  have  to  try  to  change  that;  I'll  have  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Montgomery  about  that. 

Mr.  Adams.  That  would  be  very  helpful;  it  really  would. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  many  guards  short  are  you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Eighty. 

Mr.  Yates.  Eighty? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  a  lot  of  guards. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We've  had  to  close  halls  during  the  middle  of  the 
day;  we've  had  to  close  certain  doors  to  the  buildings.  It's  been  a 
major  disruption. 

BUDGET  request  FOR  HIRSHHORN 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  I'll  take  it  up  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

What  else  should  I  ask  you  that  I  haven't?  Do  you  have  enough 
money  to  operate  your  shop? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Yes,  we  seem  to  have  enough  money  to  operate 
the  shop.  However,  we  have  encountered  one  major  problem  since 
we  received  Mr.  Hirshhorn's  bequest  last  year.  We  acquired  an  ad- 
ditional fifty-eight — almost  fifty-nine  hundred  objects  when  that  be- 
quest came  to  us.  And,  as  a  consequence,  we  had  to  find  storage 
areas  for  these  objects.  What  we've  done  is  to  close  off  three  of  our 
exhibition  galleries,  galleries  which  would  normally  be  open  to  the 
public  to  view  works  of  art — we've  closed  those  off  and  are  storing 
the  objects  there  so  that  they  can  be  properly  catalogued,  photo- 
graphed, etcetera. 

We  had  requested  $200,000  last  year  to  process  all  of  that.  We 
received  only  $45,000. 
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HIRSHHORN  COLLECTIONS  INVENTORY 

Mr.  Yates.  What  do  you  mean  by  "to  process"  it? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Well,  hiring  personnel  on  a  temporary  basis  to 
help  with  the  cataloging  of  this,  because  this  is  in  addition  to  what 
we  normally  do.  We  almost  doubled  the  size  of  the  collection  over- 
night. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  fully  inventoried  now? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  We  are  not  fully  inventoried  now,  no. 

Mr.  Yates.  Because  of  the  lack  of  funds? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Yes,  because  of  lack  of  personnel. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Adams,  I  had  the  impression  your  inventory  was 
almost  completed,  or  had  been  completed. 

Mr.  Adams.  Inventory  is  one  of  those  elastic  terms  that  is  subject 
to  redefinition  each  year,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  should  ask  you  the  question,  what  is  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  inventory? 

Mr.  Adams.  Well,  it's  a  question  that  probably  ought  to  be  direct- 
ed to  each  of  the  museum  directors. 

Mr.  Yates.  You're  short. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  That's  our  problem,  the 

Mr.  Yates.  You're  inventoried  except  for  the  new  acquisitions? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Except  for  the  bequest,  exactly,  and  a  large  part 
of  that  has  been  inventoried.  When  I  say  inventoried,  we  have  a 
listing  of  all  of  the  objects  that  are  supposed  to  be  there.  We've  had 
that  since  1981,  shortly  after  Mr.  Hirshhorn  died.  But  we've  had  to 
check  off  that  list  against  what  is  actually  there,  and  we  found  that 
in  some  instances  there  are  a  lot  more  works  than  we  thought 
were  on  that  original  list,  because  they've  been  put  in  portfolios. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  a  bonus.  Mr.  Eldredge,  are  you  inventoried? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Yes,  we  are,  sir.  The  problem  that's  been  alluded 
to,  of  swallowing  large  collections,  delays  the  full  cataloging,  but 
the  core  collection  is  fully  inventoried. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  are  there  some  that  aren't  inventoried? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Those,  like  the  Hemphill  folk  art  material,  that 
have  just  been  acquired  are  in  the  process  of  being  inventoried. 

Mr.  Yates.  They  are  in  the  process  now.  Alan,  what  about  yours? 

Mr.  Fern.  We  are  all  inventoried. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  inventoried.  What  does  that  term  mean,  "all  in- 
ventoried?" They  are  listed  somewhere,  but  does  that  mean  that 
somebody  can  push  a  computer  button  and  that's  it? 

Mr.  Adams.  Well,  the  problem  is  that  the  vagueness  of  the  term 
is  particularly  clear  if  you  were  to  talk  to  the  owners  of  the  major 
collections  in  natural  history  or  American  history,  where  the  ini- 
tial inventory  is  at  the  level  of  boxes  which  may  contain  a  number 
of  objects.  And  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a  proper  inventory 
moves  at  one  end  toward  becoming,  in  fact,  a  catalogue  record,  and 
at  the  other  end  sort  of  a  very  sketchy  listing  indeed.  And  the  prob- 
lem is  that  you  can  be  along  that  continuum  in  different  positions. 

And  in  the  case  of  the  collections  with  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  objects,  you  probably  will  find  that  we  are  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  that  continuum  rather  than  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  the  Natural  History  with  your  bugs,  then? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  for  lack  of  funds,  or  why? 

Mr.  Adams.  Well,  I  doubt  that 

Mr.  Yates.  I  thought  the  inventory  process  was  going  right 
along. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  it  is  going  right  along.  But  I  don't  think  we 
will  ever  be  in  a  position  to  say  the  inventory  is  now  finished;  I 
think  you  will  always  have  a 

Mr.  Yates.  Because  you  obviously  get  new  collections,  and  you 
obviously  get  deterioration  and  deaccessions. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Isn't  there  something  we  ought  to  complete  as  quick- 
ly as  possible?  Do  you  know  what  you  have? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think,  with  a  certain  amount  of  caution,  we  can 
say  we  know  what  we  have.  But  the  point  is  that  I'm  not  sure  that 
we  can  move  ahead  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace  without  interfering 
with  the  good  management  of  the  institution  in  some  senses.  You 
can't  have  everything  be  a  crash  program  without — I  mean,  if  you 
put  people  on  this  task,  are  you  delaying  in  the  task  of  the  renova- 
tion of  the  major  exhibits.  Many  of  these  people  are  working  inter- 
changeably on  a  variety  of  different  activities.  And  obviously  you 
want  to  move  ahead,  but  I  don't  know  that  one  wants  to  give  one's 
self  a  deadline  and  try  to  bring  it  to  completion. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  thought  when  Sam  Hughes  was  there  that  we  had 
established  a  deadline,  didn't  we,  in  multi-year  phasing  of  the  proc- 
ess? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  only  was  it  established,  it  was  met.  And  if 
Sam  were  here,  he  would  reiterate  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  think  he  told  us  that  it  was  met. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Yates.  Now  Mr.  Adams  is  telling  us  it's  unmet? 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  diminishing  returns,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
going  through  the  boxes  of  pottery  shards,  for  example,  and  record- 
ing each  one  as  a  separate  inventory  record.  There  may  well  be  suf- 
ficient information  about  that  box  simply  by  labeling  it  as  one  in- 
ventory record,  one  box  of  pottery  shards. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  that's  all  that  I'm  asking  for.  But  is  the  box  on 
your 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Adams.  Oh,  yes,  at  that  level  we  have  it  inventoried. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  box  is  there. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  A  box  containing  a  blank  number  of  shards?  What  do 
you  say?  What  do  you  put  on  your  inventory  chart? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Help. 

COLLECTIONS  INVENTORY  AT  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Kennedy,  what  do  you  put  on  your  boxes? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Secretary  said,  there  are 
differing  views  inside  the  Institution  as  to  what  is  an  adequate  de- 
scription of  what's  in  a  box  or  a  file  or  a  case.  I  think  many  of  us 
feel  that  we  are  short  of  where  we  ought  to  be,  even  getting  close 
to  a  rule  of  reason,  as  to  what  kind  of  level  of  specificity  we  ought 
to  have  on  those  boxes.  We  feel  that  what  you  did  when  you  gave 
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us  the  sums  of  money  that  Sam  Hughes  asked  you  for  was  to  dis- 
cover that  after  90  years,  in  which  very  poor  record-keeping  had 
been  the  rule  and  in  which  a  whole  bulk  of  major  collections  had 
come  into  the  Institution,  we  got  at  least  a  handle  on  the  degree  to 
which  we  knew  what  we  had.  That's  true;  we  are  pretty  clear  as  to 
what  we  have,  in  many  cases,  in  general  terms,  and  in  some  bu- 
reaus, the  smaller  ones,  in  specific  terms. 

But  the  fact  is,  the  kind  of  money  we  are  asking  you  for  for  1988 
is  about  the  amount  of  money  that  will  keep  us  in  steady  state 
with  where  we  now  are,  but  it  will  not  close  the  gap  between  where 
we  ought  to  be  and  where  we  now  are  with  regard  to  being  able  to 
make  use  of  these  objects  for  our  educational  purposes.  I  think  we 
all  feel  we  are  short  of  that.  And  the  question  becomes  how  many 
additional  bodies,  that  is,  man-years,  and  how  many  additional  dol- 
lars are  needed  to  get  us  closer  to  a  better  condition.  There  is  no 
right  number,  there  is  no  precise  number,  that  can  say  at  the  end 
of  this  number  of  work-years  and  this  number  of  dollars  we  will  be 
in  apple-pie  condition.  All  we  can  say  to  you  for  sure  is  that  we  are 
not  losing  control  of  the  condition  that  we  arrived  at  as  a  result  of 
all  the  previous  allocations. 

But  we  have  gotten  the  job,  in  my  book — and  this  is  just  one  di- 
rector's view — we  are  sort  of  85  percent  of  the  way  to  getting  to  an 
appropriate  condition  for  a  national  museum,  in  our  place. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  do  you  know  whether  you've  got  what  you  think 
you've  got,  then? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  know  85  percent  of  what  you  need  to  know 
about  that.  I'm  not  trying  to  suggest 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  85  percent  of  the  most  important  artifacts? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  There's  no  question  that  the  classes  of  arti- 
facts within  our  care  are  identified  and  that  we  are  down  to  a  level 
of  specificity,  which  means  that  we  are  not  likely  to  have  major 
holdings  that  we  don't  know  about. 

What  is  true  is  that,  in  order  for  us  to  make  use  or  for  other  in- 
stitutions that  want  to  borrow  from  us  to  make  use  of  these  objects, 
we  are  short  of  the  degree  of  precision  that  we  ought  to  have  to  be 
a  genuinely  well-equipped  national  museum. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  do  you  know  whether  you  are  missing  a  coin 
from  a  coin  collection? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  do  not  know — in  some  cases,  with  coins,  of 
which,  as  you  know,  we  have,  as  I  recall,  300,000,  or  with  stamps 
where  we  have  fourteen  million,  we  couldn't  tell  you  about  an  indi- 
vidual instance  in  those  enormous  categories.  We  could  tell  you 
where  all  of  our  Byzantine  coins  of  a  particular  decade  would  be, 
but  we  couldn't  tell  you,  I  suspect,  where  each  of  those  coins 
were — though  I  may  be  corrected  by  my  coin  expert. 

We  are  not  quite  there,  in  our  view. 

Mr.  Yates.  When  will  you  be  there? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  the  numbers  that  I  have  before  me  suggest 
that  it  will  even  take  us  another  twenty-two  years  at  the  current 
rate  of  proposed  increases  to  get  there;  therefore  we'd  like  to  esca- 
late the  rate  some — we'd  like  more  work-years  and  we'd  like  more 
money.  That's  a  management  judgment;  it's  tough  to  know  how 
much  money  you  throw,  as  Mr.  Anderson  said,  at  a  problem  to  get 
you  toward  a  greater  level  of  confidence. 
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SUGAR  BOWL 


Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  still  missing  your  sugar  bowl? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  don't  remember  a  sugar  bowl,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  sure,  there  was  a  sugar  bowl  that  was  taken,  a 
silver  sugar  bowl.  I  think  that  was  taken  some  years  ago  and  Char- 
lie Blitzer  reported  on  that.  How  do  you  know  that  these  aren't 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman,  you've  got  me.  I  was  not  here,  I 
think,  when  that  sugar  bowl  worked  its  way  out  of  the  collection. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  remember  that,  David? 

Mr.  Challinor.  I  remember,  but  that  wasn't  in  Natural  History. 
[Laughter.] 

I  would  have  remembered  whether  we  got  it  back. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  it  were  a  sugar  bowl,  we'd  know  about  it.  But  if 
it  were  a  collection  of  advertising  pieces  of  the  1870's  related  to,  let 
us  say,  the  biscuit  business,  we  wouldn't  know  which  piece  out  of  a 
possible  5,000  such  pieces  was  or  wasn't  missing. 

Mr.  Yates.  So,  you  want  to  move  up  from  22  years  to  11  years. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  we  would. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  maybe  we  can  last  for  11  years;  I  don't  know 
that  we  can  for  22.  But  that  needs  a  lot  more  money,  then,  doesn't 
it? 

Mr.  Adams.  It  would  need  more  money. 

MUSEUM  OF  natural  HISTORY  GEM  COLLECTION 

Mr.  Yates.  What  about  gems?  Are  those  under  control?  Dr.  Hoff- 
mann, that's  your  shop. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  know  if  you  have  all  your  gems  in  your  pos- 
session? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  We  keep  a  very  close  eye  on  the  gems, 

Mr.  Yates.  You  have  the  Hope  diamond  under  good  control? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Last  time  I  looked. 

Mr.  Yates.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Oh,  a  couple  of  months  ago.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Have  you  seen  the  movie  "Topkapi"? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Yes,  I  have. 

MUSEUM  of  natural  HISTORY  COLLECTIONS 

Mr.  Yates.  It  didn't  disturb  you.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  I  haven't  counted,  since  we  in  Natural  History 
have  the  largest  collections — we  have  approximately  a  hundred 
million  specimens  and  objects. 

Mr.  Yates.  A  hundred  million  only  in  your  museum?  I  thought 
that  was  the  whole  Smithsonian. 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  There  are  some  interesting  problems  here.  You 
see,  we  are  adding  specimens  at  such  a  rate — last  year  we  added 
nearly  900,000  specimens. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  you  didn't  have  before? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Our  collections  tend  to  overleap  the  official 
records  of  the  Institution.  We  have,  by  far,  the  largest  number  for 
the  Institution  as  a  whole. 

We  do  know  in  general  terms  what  those  objects  are  and  where 
they  are.  We  have,  of  that  hundred  million,  three  and  a  half 
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Mr.  Yates.  What  those  objects  are  and  where  they  are,  do  you 
know  whether  they  are 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  Whether  they  are  lots  of  bugs  or  whether  they 
are  lots  of  minerals  or  whether  they  are  Asian  masks,  or  whatever 
they  are,  we  know  that,  even  though  we  may  not  have  an  invento- 
ry record  on  the  computer  that  specifically  tells  us  about  that  par- 
ticular object.  We  do  have  three  and  a  half  million  computer 
records.  In  the  anthropology  collection,  for  example,  we  have  two 
and  a  half  million,  roughly,  objects,  and  of  those,  about  half  a  mil- 
lion are  on  the  computer  as  individual  computer  records.  The  other 
records  are  either  accessioned,  they  are  on  the  computer  as  lot 
records  of  various  sorts.  In  some  cases,  records  are  not  yet  on  our 
computer  data  base,  but  we  have  the  written  files  that  indicate  to 
us  what  the  objects  are  and  where  they  are. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  adequate  for  your  purposes? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  No,  it's  not;  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  do  your  scholars  do  who  are  looking  for  a  par- 
ticular object  that  is  one  of  your  myriad  objects? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  query  our  computer 
data  base. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  you  won't  find  it  there,  will  you? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  You  will  find  what  we  may  have  there.  And 
then  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  our  written  records. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  still  have  card  files  for  those  that  are  not  inven- 
toried? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  That's  right,  so  it's  possible,  once  you  have 
searched  the  computer  record,  to  search  the  card  files,  the  cata- 
logues. This  is  obviously  a  much  longer  process,  but  it  is  possible  to 
find  and  locate  an  object  this  way.  This  is  not  simply  visitors,  it's 
our  own  scientists. 

Ideally,  of  course,  all  of  these  records  would  be  on  our  computer 
data.  But  in  order  to  do  that  we  need  more  inventory  funds,  and 
these  funds  have  been  pruned  back. 

hirshhorn  inventory 

Mr.  Yates.  A  question  of  priorities,  yes.  Okay,  thank  you.  Dr. 
Hoffman. 

Well,  let's  go  back  to  Mr.  Demetrion  again.  Yours  should  be  easy; 
you  don't  have  little 

Mr.  Demetrion.  It's  relatively  easy  compared  to  the  larger  muse- 
ums. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  should  be  through  with  your  inventory  in  a 
matter  of,  what,  a  couple  of  months? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  In  about  a  year  and  half,  I'd  guess — a  careful 
kind  of  inventory. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  have  any  problems  we  ought  to  know  about 
where  we  can  help  you? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Well,  I  would  like  to  make  the  observation  that 
even  going  through  the  bequest  and  cataloguing  it  properly  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem  of  where  we  store.  As  I've  mentioned, 
we've  had  to  close  off  three  of  our  galleries  in  order  to  accommo- 
date that  bequest,  and  it  is  not  a  very  good  situation  to  have  to 
close  off  exhibit  galleries  in  order  to  store  works. 
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CONDITION  OF  SCULPTURE 


Mr.  Yates.  What's  the  state  of  your  outdoor  sculpture  exhibits? 
Is  the  weather  and  whatever  is  in  the  air  eroding  your  sculptures? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  It  does  to  some  extent.  We  do  have  a  sculpture 
conservator  on  our  staff  whose  sole  responsibility  is  to  care  for  all 
of  the  sculptures,  not  just  those  outdoors.  Each  year  we  hire  a  tem- 
porary person  during  the  summer  to  help  him  clean  these  sculp- 
tures, which  are  outdoors,  to  take  care  of  them — to  wax  them. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  there  pitting  taking  place? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  There's  some  pitting,  but  I  think  because  of  the 
fortunate  fact  that  we  do  have  someone  taking  care  of  all  this  all 
the  time,  we  are  in  a  fairly  decent  position  at  this  point.  I  think 
it'll  get  worse  as 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  the  possibility  of  deterioration  also  affect  your 
indoor  sculpture? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  To  a  lesser  extent. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  this  true  of  yours,  Mr.  Eldredge,  in  American  art, 
your  sculptures? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Yes,  we  have  some  outdoors  in  our  courtyard  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  that  Jim  described,  particularly 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  waxing  help  them? 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Waxing  does  help  some,  a  certain  type. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  With  the  bronzes. 

Mr.  Eldredge.  Materials  of  an  organic  nature  are  particularly 
difficult  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  true  of  yours,  too,  Alan? 

Mr.  Fern.  What  we've  been  doing  is  worrying  especially  about 
plaster,  when  we  have  plaster  sculpture.  We  are  keeping  them 
under  plexiglas  and  that  seems  to  work.  One  of  our  conservators  is 
becoming  increasingly  expert  in  sculpture.  In  some  cases,  it's 
partly  a  matter  of  inherent  vice,  I  think;  it's  not  just  that  there  are 
environmental  conditions  that  wear  things  down,  but  that  certain 
materials  will  give  out  eventually. 

Mr.  Yates.  An3rthing  we  haven't  talked  about?  Do  you  have 
enough  staff? 

Mr.  Demetrion.  The  staff  is  in  pretty  good  shape  all  in  all;  I 
think  our  main  concern  at  the  moment  is  proper  guards,  the 
proper  number  of  guards. 

Mr.  Yates.  Good,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Demetrion.  Thank  you. 

DULLES  facility 

Mr.  Yates.  Let's  see,  Air  and  Space,  the  most  popular  one.  Mr. 
Tyler,  come  up  and  tell  us  about  your  shop.  You  have  more  visitors 
than  anybody  else.  Do  you  have  any  problems  at  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum? 

Mr.  Tyler.  We  have  a  number  of  problems. 

Mr.  Yates.  Other  than  the  objects  out  at  Dulles. 

Mr.  Tyler.  For  which  we  are  going  to  spend  $438,000  to  put  a 
temporary  shelter  over.  Could  I  show  you  one  object  from  the  col- 
lection first? 
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VOYAGER 

Mr.  Yates.  Sure. 

Mr.  Tyler.  We  couldn't  bring  the  entire  airplane  in,  but  we  have 
brought  one  of  the  two  winglets  on  the  Voyager,  which,  as  you 
know,  has  just  broken  the  last  great  aviation  record  flying  nonstop, 
non-refueled  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Yates.  Where  are  you  going  to  put  the  Voyager? 

Mr.  Tyler.  It  will  go  in  the  Independence  Avenue  lobby,  a  very, 
very  choice  spot,  and  in  fact  the  only  place  that  we  can  reasonably 
accommodate  the  110-foot  wingspan  of  the  airplane.  It's  the  last  re- 
maining spot  in  a  very  full  museum. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  that  should  be  an  eyecatching 

Mr.  Tyler.  May  I  show  it  to  you?  It  rubbed  off  as  the  plane  was 
taking  off  on  the  runway. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  my  goodness,  feel  that  wingtip.  Isn't  that  amaz- 
ing? 

Mr.  Tyler.  It  fluttered  to  the  ground,  it  was  picked  up  by  a  lady 
in  her  backyard — and  the  Rutans  gave  it  to  us  as  a  first  install- 
ment on  their  gift  of  the  Voyager  in  September.  They  will  first 
take  it  to  the  Paris  air  show  this  summer  and  then  fly  it  back  in  a 
C-5  cargo  plane,  and  in  September  we  will  have  a  grand  opening 
and  unveiling  which  we  hope  you'll  come  and  see. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  are  these? 

Mr.  Tyler.  This  is  the  composition  of  the  whole  aircraft — graph- 
ite fibers  and  a  paper  honeycomb  impregnated  with  a  phenolic 
resin,  and  this  is  what  it  comes  out  like,  these  layers.  And  it's  very, 
very  light,  but  it's  equally  as  strong  as  steel,  at  one-fifth  the 
weight.  And  this  whole  weighs  1.1  pounds. 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  that  mean  future  airplanes  will  be  made  like 
that? 

Mr.  Tyler.  The  Rutans  believe  so  for  cargo  planes  that  don't 
need  great  speed — for  slow-flying  cargo  planes,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  planes  that  need  great  speed,  this  isn't  strong 
enough  for  them? 

Mr.  Tyler.  Not  for  the  whole  construction.  Certain  planes  right 
now,  including  Boeing,  are  using  these  on  air  liners  right  now,  cer- 
tain composite  materials  of  graphite  and  honeycomb  are  presently 
being  used  by  commercial  aviation. 

Mr.  Yates.  They  are  using  a  lot  of  composites  in  our  fighter  air- 
craft, as  well. 

Mr.  Tyler.  Yes,  absolutely,  a  great  deal;  they  are  super-efficient, 
strong,  lightweight,  give  extended  range. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  fascinating;  I  don't  know  how  they  were  able 
to  keep  a  plane  up.  Did  they  go  through  storms? 

Mr.  Tyler.  Yes,  they  had  to  rise  above  the  storms  by  turning  on 
both  the  motors.  The  rear  motor,  110-horsepower  liquid-cooled,  ran 
all  the  time;  when  they  needed  extra  energy  to  get  above  the 
storms,  they  would  turn  on  the  front  motor,  130-horsepower  air- 
cooled,  and  rise  above  it.  But  that  consumed  a  lot  of  fuel,  so  they 
would  have  preferred  to  fly  around  the  storms.  So  that  was  their 
technique.  And  that  was  one  reason  also  for  going  a  great-circle 
equatorial  route  from  west  to  east,  to  get  into  the  trade  winds  and 
relatively  calm  weather. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Can  that  break  up  in  a  storm? 

Mr.  Tyler.  It  didn't,  thank  God.  And  it  did  set  this  one  last  great 
aviation  record,  which  we  are  very  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with. 

At  one  time,  the  Rutans  wanted  to  have  their  command  center 
right  in  the  lobby  of  the  Air  and  Space  Museum,  but  the  operation 
got  to  be  so  complex  we  couldn't  accommodate  it  because  of  the 
space  and  the  electronic  signals.  They  transferred  it  to  the  Mojave 
Desert. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  that's  too  bad. 

Mr.  Tyler.  But  do  come  and  see  it  in  September,  please. 

NASM  VISITORS 

Mr.  Yates.  I  will.  Are  you  still  getting  your  hundreds  of  millions 
of  visitors? 

Mr.  Tyler.  We  have  110  million  visitors  to  date,  and,  of  course, 
1986  was  a  disappointment  to  us  in  that  the  visitor  count  was  down 
to  7.6  million — I  emphasize  visitor  count.  The  previous  counts  have 
been  9  million  in  1985,  14.4  million  in  1984,  and  10.6  million  in 
1983.  The  average  has  been  9.6  million  over  the  ten  years  of  the 
museum,  a  very  substantial  number  indeed — the  world's  most  pop- 
ular museum. 

But  we  are  concerned  this  past  year  with  7.3  million. 

NASM  SECURITY 

Mr.  Yates.  Any  vandalism? 

Mr.  Tyler.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Yates.  Any  thefts? 

Mr.  Tyler.  None. 

Mr.  Yates.  Isn't  that  wonderful.  And  what  about  your  guards,  do 
you  have  enough  guards? 

Mr.  Tyler.  A  very  minimal  number,  and,  of  course,  we  will  be 
stretched  thin  with  the  summer  hours  this  coming  summer  to  9:00. 

NASM  FILMS 

Mr.  Yates.  And  are  your  movies  still  as  good  as  they  used  to  be? 

Mr.  Tyler.  I  regret  to  say  that  "The  Dream  Is  Alive"  is  an  ex- 
tremely tough  act  to  follow;  that  was  a  spectacular  movie. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Tyler.  It  grabbed  people  in  1985.  Our  next  movie,  "On  the 
Wing,"  I  think  is  superlative  also. 

Mr.  Yates.  Made  by  the  same  company? 

Mr.  Tyler.  No,  "On  the  Wing"  joined  us  through  Sam  Johnson 
of  Johnson  Wax,  the  co-sponsor,  a  77/23  percent  split  of  the  cost — 
Johnson  Wax  77  percent,  NASA  some  23  percent. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  there's  the  Canadian  company  that  made  the 
film. 

Mr.  Tyler.  Oh,  the  IMAX  Theater  is  our  producer  for  the  film. 
It's  the  same  company. 

Mr.  Yates.  There  isn't  any  other  producer,  is  there,  of  this  type 
of  film? 

Mr.  Tyler.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  thinking  in  terms  of  spon- 
sors.  Lockheed  sponsored   "The  Dream  Is  Alive,"   Johnson  Wax 
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sponsored  "On  the  Wing,"  which  compares  natural  and  artificial 
flight.  I  think  it's  magnificent,  but  it  isn't  quite  so  grabby  as  "The 
Dream  Is  Alive,"  and  I  think  it  has  affected  our  attendance  in 
1986.  That's  one  of  probably  four  factors  that  decreased  our  attend- 
ance, the  others  being  the  closure  of  the  parking  lot,  the  lack  of 
summer  hours  last  year,  and  the  not  quite-so-popular  film. 

NASM  CONDITION  OF  COLLECTIONS 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  any  of  your  objects  deteriorating? 

Mr.  Tyler.  The  objects  inside  the  museum  are  in  very,  very  good 
shape. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  things  that  are 
up  in  the  sky  are  deteriorating,  I  mean  up  in  your  upper  reaches? 
How  often  do  you  inspect  them? 

Mr.  Tyler.  Every  week. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you? 

Mr.  Tyler.  We  have  a  cherrypicker  crane  that  goes  up  and  in- 
spects them  and  dusts  them,  otherwise  they  get  cobwebby  very, 
very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Yates.  Really. 

Mr.  Tyler.  Yes,  once  a  week  in  the  very  early  morning  hours. 

NASM  CARPET 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  a  process,  isn't  it. 

Mr.  Tyler.  Yes,  it  is.  It  also  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  our  car- 
peting, though.  If  you've  been  to  the  museum  recently,  you  will  re- 
alize that  one  of  the  eyesores  in  the  museum  is  a  dirty,  shoddy  car- 
peting; it  is  worn  and  frayed  and  patched,  and  coming  apart.  It  is 
really  quite  unpleasant  to  look  at,  and  it's  getting  to  be  a  safety 
hazard  also. 

Mr.  Yates.  Where  is  this? 

Mr.  Tyler.  Throughout  a  good  portion  of  the  museum.  We  have 
made  a  special  effort  this  year,  with  a  great  deal  of  invested  funds 
from  building  operations  that  were  reprogrammed,  to  put  new  car- 
peting in  from  the  Milestones  of  Flight  main  gallery  on  the  first 
floor  down  towards  the  Space  Hall,  towards  the  Capitol.  We've 
redone  one-third  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  building.  We  have  not 
yet  done  the  main  lobby  area  or  the  first  floor  down  towards  the 
Castle;  we  have  done  most  of  the  main  floors  on  the  second  floor. 
We  still  are  desperately  in  need  of  $120,000  of  additional  carpeting. 
That  was  one  of  the  requests  that  we  made  to  the  Castle,  which 
was  trimmed  down  to  a  $40,000  allowance  to  go  to  0MB,  which  was 
zeroed  out 

Mr.  Yates.  It's  hazardous  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Tyler.  I  believe  it  is  getting  to  be  a  hazard  to  the  public;  it  is 
a  concern  to  us — people  do  trip  and  fall. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  Mr.  Adams  won't  give  you  the  money? 

Mr.  Adams.  We  wanted  to  give  NASM  the  money  for  patching 
the  worst  holes,  and  the  0MB  took  that  away. 

Mr.  Tyler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  much  money  do  you  need? 

Mr.  Tyler.  Realistically  we  need  to  replace  the  carpets  routinely 
on  a  five-year  cycle.  There  are  200,000  square  feet  of  carpeting  in 
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the  public  areas;  the  carpeting  costs  $12  to  $13  per  square  foot. 
That  120,000  square  feet  translates  to  22,000  square  yards,  which 
is,  over  a  five-year  cycle,  $50,000  a  year  for  the  carpeting.  We 
would  need  an  additional  one  work-year  at  $22,000  for  two  part- 
time  people  to  install  that  carpet.  Total  cost  over  a  five-year  cycle 
would  be  $360,000,  sir,  to  do  the  carpeting  in  that  museum  the  way 
it  should  be  done.  The  carpeting  is  now  going  to  a  third  generation; 
the  carpet  lasts  about  five  years.  The  museum  is  ten  years  old.  We 
started  replacing  carpet  about  five  years  ago;  the  carpet  we  used  a 
second  time  around  wasn't  quite  as  good  as  the  original  carpet.  We 
are  now  reprogramming  $88,000  of  Federal  funds  in  1987  to  buy 
the  first  batch  of  high-quality  third-generation  carpet  just  to  finish 
off  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Yates.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  using  linoleum 
or  rubber  in  place  of  the  carpet? 

Mr.  Tyler.  Yes,  sir,  we  have,  and  truly,  Mr.  Yates,  beginning 
next  week,  we  have  two  trials  going  down.  We  have  found  two  com- 
panies who  have  volunteered  to  give  us  tile.  Dura  Tile  being  one 
company,  the  name  of  the  other  one  I  forget — to  give  us  2,000 
square  feet  each  as  a  donation.  One  will  go  in  front  of  the  theater, 
Langley  Theater,  one  of  the  most  trafficked  areas — and  that  will  be 
a  six-month  trial.  We  are  putting  the  other  company's  tile  down  at 
the  west  end  of  the  building  where  most  of  our  big  gear  comes  in, 
these  cherrypicker  cranes  that  go  up  and  clean  all  of  our  artifacts. 
There  will  be  a  really  good  trial  of  two  different  types  of  tile.  The 
tile  costs  twice  as  much  as  carpeting;  it's  $2.50  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  thought  it  would  be  cheaper. 

Mr.  Tyler.  No — well,  in  the  long  run  it  would  be.  Obviously  we 
don't  want  to  do  the  whole  first  floor  in  tile;  it  would  be  a  little 
unseemly,  it  wouldn't  be  quite  so  acoustically  nice  or  as  pleasant. 
But  if  we  could  put  a  combination  of  carpet  and  tile  down,  we 
would  solve  the  problem  and  we  could  do  it  in  a  routine  five-year 
replacement  cycle. 

Mr.  Yates.  Should  we  wait  until  the  tests  are  completed  before 
we  give  you  the  money? 

Mr.  Tyler.  Not  for  the  carpeting,  no,  sir.  [Laughter.] 

We  could  use  the  carpeting  right  now,  believe  me. 

Mr.  Lowery.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Lowery? 

Mr.  Lowery.  You  said  $12  or  $14,  You  mean  a  square  yard  as 
opposed  to  a  square  foot? 

Mr.  Tyler.  Our  carpeting  is  costing  between  $13  and  $14  per 
square  yard,  yes — that's  uninstalled.  Unfortunately,  installation 
that  we  contract  out  costs  between  $10  and  $15  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Lowery.  In  addition? 

Mr.  Tyler.  In  addition.  But  we  can  do  it  ourselves  with  one 
work-year,  $22,000,  two  half-time  people,  in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
evening  and  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  before  the  museum 
opens  up.  That  would  solve  our  problem.  And  we  would  have 
simple  replacement  and  good  carpeting,  and  not  the  present  eye- 
sore. 

Mr.  Yates.  Very  impressive. 

Mr.  Tyler.  Could  I  have  the  money,  please?  [Laughter.] 
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NASM  ROOF 


Mr.  Yates.  What  other  problems  do  you  have  besides  carpeting? 

Mr.  Tyler.  Richard  Siegle  can  tell  you  our  continuing  problems 
with  the  water  leaking  from  the  roof,  both  from  the  hard  roof  over 
the  portion  of  the  building  that  doesn't  have  the  skylights,  and  the 
skylights.  The  skylights  have  leaked  since  the  beginning  of  the 
building  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Yates.  Poor  design? 

Mr.  Tyler.  Yes,  I  would  say.  Richard  Siegle  can  answer  that  far 
better  than  I. 

Mr.  Yates.  Did  you  ever  ask  the  architects  about  that? 

Mr.  Siegle.  Yes,  and  we  went  back  to  the  manufacturer,  too,  and 
the  best  that  they  can  do  would  be  to  strike  a  deal  where  the  man- 
ufacturer would  pay  part  of  the  repair  cost,  and  then  we  would  pay 
the  remainder. 

Mr.  Yates.  Just  the  repair  cost.  But  is  the  design  so  bad  that  it 
will  continue  to  happen? 

Mr.  Siegle.  We  feel  that  in  the  long  run  the  skylight  framing 
and  some  of  the  rubber  gasketing  is  going  to  have  to  be  replaced. 
The  fix  that  is  proposed  now  will  probably  last  five  years.  But  in 
the  long  run  there's  going  to  have  to  be  some  new  gasketing  and 
possibly  a  reconfiguration  of  the  ceiling. 

The  roof  of  that  building,  maybe  half  of  it,  is  skylight,  and  then 
the  rest  of  it  is  a  traditional  type  of  roof.  We  have  money  in  the 
expanded  request  for  1988  for  an  interim  skylight  repair  of 
$250,000. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  going  to  stop  his  leaks  with  that? 

Mr.  Siegle.  That's  what  that's  for.  We  are  currently  funding  a 
study  for  coming  up  with  a  cost  estimate  for  a  long-term  fix  that 
we  would  program  them  out  over  five  years.  And  then  there  is 
some  roof  repair,  standard  roof  type  repair  also. 

NASM  museum  shops 

Mr.  Yates.  What  else  should  you  and  I  talk  about?  What  else  do 
you  need  besides  carpeting  and  roofs? 

Mr.  Tyler.  Well,  I  haven't  discussed  some  of  the  more  mundane, 
indeed  pedestrian,  affairs  in  the  museum  we  have  real  needs  for. 
There  are  others  that  are 

Mr.  Yates.  Your  store  is  doing  very  well,  your  shops  are  very 
popular. 

Mr.  Tyler.  Yes,  they  are;  we  just  remodeled  them  and  they  are 
opening  today.  They  are  remodeled,  an  expanded  version,  much 
nicer 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  as  large  as  Mr.  Kennedy's  museum? 

Mr.  Tyler.  Larger,  I  believe,  Roger. 

Ms.  Leven.  No.  They  are  comparable. 

Mr.  Yates.  I'm  surprised  you  don't  make  it  larger.  I'm  surprised 
the  Smithsonian  doesn't  enlarge  all  its  stores. 

Ms.  Leven.  It's  larger;  it's  larger  in  square  footage  than  before. 
But,  in  order  to  make  it  larger,  there  were  two  choices.  One  was  to 
go  to  the  basement,  which  people  don't  like  to  do — there  are  no  ex- 
hibitions down  there.  The  other  was  to  build  a  mezzanine  which  re- 
quired considerable  structural  work.  When  we  priced  it  out,  the  ad- 
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ditional  sales  that  we  would  generate  versus  the  cost  of  putting  in 
a  mezzanine  and  the  steel  that  was  needed  to  do  that  it  didn't 
make  any  sense. 

NASM  RESTAURANT 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  it  cheaper  to  get  a  new  restaurant  or  put  in  a  new 
shop? 

Ms.  Leven.  They  are  probably  about  the  same,  depending  on 

Mr.  Yates.  Which  is  more  profitable? 

Ms.  Leven.  The  shops. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  would  think  so. 

Ms.  Leven.  Public  service  in  the  restaurant  is  the  key  question, 
and  why  we  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  really  want  me  to  believe  that?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  had  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  did  last 
week — I  spent  five  minutes  standing  in  line  to  take  the  elevator  up 
to  the  third  floor  cafeteria.  Once  I  got  there  it  took  me  about  five 
minutes  to  get  food  off  the  carousel  that  sends  hamburgers  and 
french  fries  and  malted  milks  in  front  of  you,  and  then,  unfortu- 
nately— I  mentioned  this  to  Jim  Tyler,  it  probably  isn't  nice  to 
comment  on  things  like  this  in  public — but  then  I  went  from  the 
carousel  area  to  the  seating  area,  and  my  shoes  stuck  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  where  the  carpets  are  going?  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Leven.  That's  our  contractor's  problem  and  not  Mr.  Tyler's. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  it  is  a  discouraging  experience  right  now  to 
try  to  eat  at  our  most  popular  museum,  and  that  should  not  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  Yates.  Why  don't  you  make  a  shop  out  of  it?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Tyler.  Mr.  Yates,  whatever  you  do  with  that  space,  there  is 
one  great  need  of  the  museum  behind  the  scenes,  which  is  to  im- 
prove our  research  productivity.  Our  research  enterprise  is  weak. 
And  we  are  beginning  to  strengthen  it  by  reprogramming  some  re- 
sources, particularly  in  the  line  of  scholarly  research.  The  space 
that  will  be  vacated  from  the  third  floor  cafeteria  will  be  converted 
into  office  space  for  new  scholars  in  history  and  in  science.  That  is 
one  of  our  most  outstanding  needs.  Space,  like  all  the  other  bu- 
reaus in  the  Mall,  is  critically  important. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  anjrthing  else  you  should  tell  me? 

Mr.  Tyler.  No,  thank  you.  I  just  do  hope  that  you  will  come  to 
the  September  opening. 

Mr.  Yates.  We  will;  we  promise.  Maybe  we  can  get  you  some  car- 
peting. 

Mr.  Tyler.  Thank  you. 

center  for  ASIAN  ART 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  now  we  have  the  new  Quad.  And  we  have 
Mr.  Lawton?  Where  are  you,  Mr.  Lawton?  Oh,  there  you  are,  Tom. 
How  are  things  in  your  shop? 

Mr.  Lawton.  Very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  on  the  edge  of  welcoming  Dr.  Sackler's 
place? 
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Mr.  Lawton.  We  are;  we  will  open  on  schedule.  Dr.  Sackler  pays 
regular  visits  to  see  how  things  are  coming,  and  he  is  always 
pleased. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  have  any  problems  at  the  Freer  now  that  you 
have  all  the  conservators  you  need? 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  and  your  colleagues  have  been  very  generous 
to  us,  both  in  terms  of  the  Sackler  and  in  terms  of  the  Freer. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  no  problems  at  all?  You  had  a  leaking  roof,  as  I 
remember. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Well,  Mr.  Siegle  takes  very  good  care  of  our  roof, 
we  don't  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  Yates.  No  water  damage? 

Mr.  Lawton.  No  water  damage. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  have  any  vandalism? 

Mr.  Lawton.  No,  sir. 

security 

Mr.  Yates.  No  thefts? 

Mr.  Lawton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Really? 

Mr.  Lawton.  We  did,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  gal- 
lery, we  had  a  theft. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  did  they  swipe? 

Mr.  Lawton.  Small  objects,  Japanese  objects. 

Mr.  Yates.  Metal? 

Mr.  Lawton.  Lacquer,  made  of  lacquer. 

Mr.  Yates.  Black  lacquer? 

Mr.  Lawton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  still  looking  for  them? 

Mr.  Lawton.  We  are  still  looking  for  them. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  valuable  are  they? 

Mr.  Lawton.  I'm  supposed  to  defer  to  the  security  people  in  the 
Smithsonian  about  that.  I'd  be  glad  to  tell  you  in  private  session. 

Mr.  Yates.  Why  is  that  necessary? 

Mr.  Lawton.  I  don't  know,  sir;  that's  what  I  was  told. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  case  is  actively  being  pursued  by  the  FBI, 
and  we  try  to  accede 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  this  isn't  insured. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Yates.  It  isn't  insured,  and  it  isn't  a  question  of  the  amount 
being  disclosed  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  have  all  the  guards  you  need? 

Mr.  Lawton.  No,  I  think  like  most  Smithsonian  museums,  we 
don't  have  every  day  all  the  guards  we  would  need,  but  the  Smith- 
sonian makes  every  effort  to  assign  guards  to  us,  and  they  are 
always  with  us;  they  don't  change  very  often,  so  they  get  to  know 
us,  they  get  to  know  the  museum  and  the  collection.  I  think  that's 
very  good. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  it  sounds  like  ever3d:hing  is  going  along  beauti- 
fully. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Well,  if  I  could  raise  one — not  to  be  left  out  with 
everyone  else.  [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  why  should  you  be  left  out? 

Mr.  Lawton.  In  the  case  of  the  Sackler  Gallery,  if  we  could  have 
some  Federal  funding  for  acquisitions.  We  don't  have  any.  We  have 
asked  over  the  last  few  years,  and  either 

Mr.  Yates.  You  don't  have  the  same  deaccessioning  privileges 
your  colleagues  have,  do  you? 

Mr.  Lawton.  We  don't,  no,  sir.  But  the  Sackler  Gallery  is  named 
after  Dr.  Sackler,  and  it's  less  likely  that  other  people  initially  are 
going  to  be  giving  us  monies  to  buy  objects  for  the  collection. 

Mr.  Yates.  Has  he  set  up  an  endowment  for  acquisitions? 

Mr.  Lawton.  No,  sir,  he  hasn't. 

Mr.  Yates.  Can  we  get  him  to? 

Mr.  Lawton.  He's  thinking  about  it.  We've  had  discussions  about 
it,  but  it  hasn't  happened  yet. 

Mr.  Yates.  Shall  we  send  him  a  copy  of  this  transcript? 

Mr.  Lawton.  That  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Yates.  Just  by  way  of  a  general  hint.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lawton.  Yes,  it's  a  hint.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  could  con- 
sider perhaps  $100,000  in  the  budget  for  the  Sackler  collection. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  buy  a  piece  for  the 
Sackler  Gallery  that's  worthy  of  its  quality? 

Mr.  Lawton.  Depends  on  the  category,  with  ceramic,  lacquer. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  there  any  available? 

Mr.  Lawton.  Yes;  oh,  indeed,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Where,  in  Japan  or  here? 

Mr.  Lawton.  In  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  in  Japan,  any 
number  of  places. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  Lawton.  We  would  be  looking  at  those  areas  of  the  collec- 
tion— for  instance,  Korean  objects;  Dr.  Sackler  gave  us  none;  he 
gave  us  two  Japanese  objects.  And  we  would  like  to  strengthen 
those  areas  of  the  collection.  And  we  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
contemporary  aspects  of  those  cultures,  which  are  not  represented 
in  the  Freer  Gallery. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  get  acquisition  money? 

Mr.  Lawton.  In  the  Freer  we  get  acquisition  funding,  but  not  in 
the  Sackler. 

Mr.  Yates.  Why  do  you  not  in  the  Sackler?  Do  your  colleagues 
not  allow  you  to  have  that  as  part  of  the  pool? 

Mr.  Lawton.  I  think  just  in  the  last  few  years  cuts  have  had  to 
be  made  and  it  happened  that  the  cuts  were  made  in  relation  to 
the  Sackler's  acquisition  fund. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Dr. 
Lawton  is  referring  to  the  Federal  budget  rather  than  the  trust 
fund  budget. 

Mr.  Lawton.  That's  true.  I  didn't  mean  to  imply  we  weren't  get- 
ting some  funding  on  the  trust  side  as  do  other  Smithsonian  muse- 
ums. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  what  would  $100,000  buy  for  you? 

Mr.  Lawton.  It  would  buy  us  several  contemporary  Japanese 
prints,  for  instance,  which  we  would  like  to  add  to  the  collection. 
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Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  insert  something  here.  I've 
been  in  discussion  with  Dr.  Sackler,  who  is  concerned  at  a  larger 
level  about  the  problem  of  what  he  terms  "national  treasures" 
which  he  sees  drifting  away  from  this  country  on  a  scale  that  en- 
tirely surpasses  the  matter  of  the  Sackler  Gallery,  particularly  as  a 
result  of  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  And  I  think  he's  sufficiently 
concerned  about  this  that  he  may  be  in  touch  with  you  directly.  I 
think  he  has  the  feeling  that  some  national  program  perhaps  ought 
to  be  considered  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I've  been  considering  drafting  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  program  of  national  treasures  comparable  to  the 
Japanese,  to  the  British,  and  to  the  French.  But,  our  country  is  so 
vast  as  compared  to  them  and  there's  so  much  that  you  wonder 
whether  or  not  you  could  have  a  program  of  this  kind. 

But  I  don't  know  why  not.  Of  course,  the  Japanese  not  only  have 
national  treasures  in  artifacts,  they  have  it  for  persons. 

Mr.  Adams.  Living  artists,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Living  artists — and  I  think  that  would  be  fine,  too,  to 
single  out  people  who  deserve  recognition  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Lowery? 

Mr.  Lowery.  Do  we  have  gifts  from  national  governments,  such 
as  the  Korean  government  or  the  Japanese  government  in  these 
areas?  Have  we  made  requests?  I  thought  it  might  help  with  the 
negative  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  State  Department  asked  certain  governments  for 
money  for  the  contras;  maybe  we  can  get  them  to  ask  for  gifts  to 
the  Smithsonian. 

Mr.  Lowery.  A  Boland  Amendment  for  artists. 

Mr.  Lawton.  We  could  ask  for  them,  but  I  think  most  countries 
wouldn't  be  willing  to  give  up  their  prime  art  objects,  and  that's 
what  we  would  like;  we  would  like  a  very  fine  example  of  the  par- 
ticular type. 

acquisition  program 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  you  won't  be  able  to  buy  those  anyway  if  you 
had  acquisition  money. 

Mr.  Lawton.  They  do  come  on  the  market  from  time  to  time, 
really  first-rate  objects. 

Mr.  Yates.  Really? 

Mr.  Lawton.  First-rate  objects  are  still  available.  I  think  if  they 
were  in  the  particular  museum  of  a  country,  they  probably 
wouldn't  be  willing  to  give  them  to  another  nation. 

Mr.  Lowery.  Have  we  made  requests?  Do  we  have  an  active  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Lawton.  I  can't  speak  for  the  whole  Smithsonian. 

Mr.  Adams.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  I  was  there  just  two  weeks  ago. 
These  are  not  the  kinds  of  requests  to  make  baldly  on  the  spot,  but 
we  are  exploring  many  different  forms  of  cultural  and  scientific  re- 
lations with  the  Japanese,  and  indicating  that  we  thoroughly  lack 
for  collections  here  that  are  representative  of  their  great  cultural 
achievements.  And  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  at  some  point  over 
what  I  hope  is  a  rich  and  continuing  relationship  something  mate- 
rialized, but  it  isn't  going  to  do  so  immediately. 
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Mr.  LowERY.  Well,  it  strikes  me  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  in  a 
stronger  position  than  we  are  now  in  terms  of  dealing  with  some 
specific  countries.  I  mean,  the  Koreans  were  just  here  for  a  trade 
mission,  for  instance,  buying  $2  billion  worth  of  American  goods, 
and  I  think  their  governments  are  very  sensitive  to  some  of  the 
outstanding  political  issues  that  we  have,  and  are  looking  for  as 
much  good  will  in  the  country  as  possible.  I  would  think  through 
artistic  gifts  they  would  be  receptive  to  that  kind  of  approach. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  don't  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  this,  but  I  have  the 
clear  impression  that  in,  particularly,  the  cultural  area  one  doesn't 
deal  with  this  as  a  horse  trade  in  quite  the  American  style. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  think  maybe  we  ought  to  set  up  a  Hall  of  Nations  in 
the  Sackler  Gallery  with  little  cases  for  gifts  by  the  various  na- 
tions, maybe  that  would  do  it,  like  they  did  at  the  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  had  in  mind  what  you  are  directing  your  atten- 
tion to. 

Mr.  Yates.  Maybe  you  ought  to  get  Dillon  back,  I  mean  as  your 
emissary  for  getting  gifts.  He  used  to  ask  for  them. 

Mr.  Adams.  Well,  we  are  happy  to  use  anyone.  It  still  is  not 
something  that  you  raise  instantly. 

Mr.  Yates.  No,  you  can't  do  it  very  easily. 

[Brief  discussion  off  the  record.] 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  Yates.  Anything  else  you  and  I  should  discuss? 
Mr.  Lawton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  Nothing  possibly  jeopardizing  the  health  and  safety 
of  your  visitors? 
Mr.  Lawton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much,  Tom. 
Mr.  Lawton.  Thank  you. 

AFRICAN  ART  ACQUISITION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Yates.  African  art.  Sylvia,  where  are  you?  Sylvia,  did  you 
see  that  cane  Mr.  Eldredge  came  up  with? 

Ms.  Williams.  No,  but  my  colleagues  told  me  about  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  know  the  Hemphill  collection — I  know  of  it.  It  does  belong 
in  Dr.  Eldredge's  museum.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  that's  a  concession.  What  can  I  ask  you?  You 
don't  have  any  guards  yet,  do  you?  Oh,  you  do  over  on  "A"  Street, 
don't  you? 

Ms.  Williams.  We've  moved,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Yates.  When  do  you  open? 

Ms.  Williams.  We  open  in  September,  and  we  are  on  schedule, 
and  it  is  quite  wonderful.  I  don't  know  if  you  were  ever  on  "A" 
Street,  but  the  difference  is  like  night  and  day. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  was  in  "A"  Street. 

Ms.  Williams.  We  are  now  in  a  museum. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  was  going  to  say  did  you  take  the  "A"  train. 
[Laughter.] 

Ms.  Williams.  We  are  in  a  museum,  and  it's  splendid,  it's  quite 
splendid.  And  we  are  busy  working  on  our  inaugural  installations, 
of  which  there  are  five,  and  we  look  forward  to  having  you  there. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  going  to  have  enough  objects  to  occupy  all 
the  space? 

Ms.  Williams.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  work- 
ing for  three  years  trying  to  strengthen  the  collection  and  get  it 
ready  for  what  is  about  to  occur  in  September.  That  work  is  going 
to  have  to  go  on,  but  we  have  made  progress  through  the  Smithson- 
ian's generous  giving  of  trust  funds  for  us  and  through  the  five- 
year  program,  acquisition  program,  through  the  Smithsonian.  Fed- 
eral funds  are  modest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  year  we  had  hoped 
to  get  $70,000  in  Federal  funds  additional  to  bring  us  to  a  level  of 
$200,000  for  acquisitions. 

But,  knowing  of  your  interest,  I  thought  you'd  like  to  see  a  piece 
that  has  come  in  over  the  last  three  years,  which  will  be  in  one  of 
the  opening  installations  that  we  have  acquired.  This  was  acquired 
from  a  private  Belgian  collection. 

Mr.  Yates.  From  the  Congo? 

Ms.  Williams.  Yes,  the  piece  is  from  the  Congo;  it's  from  Zaire, 
central  Zaire.  And  it  is  a  cup.  I  can  pick  it  up  and  show  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Yates.  Tell  me  why  you  put  gloves  on? 

Ms.  Williams.  Because  you  have  things  on  your  hands  that  are 
not  good  for  it. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  don't  want  your  fingerprints  on  it. 

Ms.  Williams.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Yates.  In  case  it's  stolen.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Williams.  It  is  from  the  Kuba  of  central  Zaire. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  beautiful. 

Ms.  Williams.  It's  a  human  head  with  ram's  horns.  And  they 
were  a  brilliant  kingdom  in  central  Africa. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  beautiful.  That  was  an  artist,  wasn't  it? 

Ms.  WiLUAMS.  The  Kuba  people  are  quite  extraordinary  in  the 
sense  that  overt  proclamation  of  wealth  was  something  that  was 
admired,  and  it  drove  artists  to  create  works  of  virtuosity  and 
fancy  rather  than  just  a  straight  treatment  of  a  form.  So  that's 
what  you  are  seeing  there. 

Mr.  Yates.  Now,  are  all  your  art  objects  that  good  in  quality? 

Ms.  Williams.  That  we've  worked  on  for  the  last  three  years, 
yes.  We  have  worked  very  hard  through  gift,  purchase,  and  loan — 
we  are  bringing  in  loans,  a  lot  of  loans,  for  the  inaugural  installa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Yates.  A  lot  of  loans.  How  many  loans  will  you  have,  do  you 
guess? 

Ms.  Williams.  It's  approximately,  out  of  five  installations,  ap- 
proximately 200  pieces  on  loan. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  long  of  a  period  for  a  loan? 

Ms.  Williams.  They  vary.  In  the  permanent  installation  there 
are  only  twenty-three  long-term  loans  coming  in,  and  we  hope 
those  will  stay — they  are  indefinite  loans  and  will  stay  for  quite 
some  time.  In  an  international  loan  show,  the  minute  the  show 
goes  down,  all  the  pieces  are  returned  to  their  homes. 

size  of  inventory 

Mr.  Yates.  What  will  you  have  to  replace  them? 
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Ms.  Williams.  I  will  have  to  work  with  more  exhibitions  coming 
in,  organized  elsewhere  and  organized  by  ourselves,  bringing  more 
material  in. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  guess  what  I'm  getting  around  to  is  how  many  ob- 
jects do  you  have  in  your  inventory? 

Ms.  Williams.  Oh,  the  collection  is  approximately  5,000  objects, 
and  that  has  been  occurring  since  the  founding  of  the  museum  in 
1964.  But,  as  I  had  mentioned  to  you  once  before,  a  great  number 
of  those  objects  are  most  suitable  for  study  purposes  and  not  for 
exhibition  purposes,  because  the  criterion  for  the  museum  is  the  es- 
thetic quality  of  the  material  that  is  put  out  on  view.  And  that 
must  be  the  finest. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Ms.  Williams.  So  we  will  have  to  rely  on  exhibitions  until  the 
permanent  collection  reaches  the  level  at  which  we  can  cull  from  it 
to  create  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  you  be  exhibiting  any  of  the  art  from  the  south- 
east? 

Ms.  Williams.  From  where? 

Mr.  Yates.  Oceania. 

Ms.  Williams.  No,  we  do  not  have  in  our  collection  Oceanic  ma- 
terial. That  is  handled  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  present. 
They  have  a  collection  of  material. 

Mr.  Yates.  A  good  one? 

Ms.  Williams.  I  believe  Dr.  Hoffmann  could  answer  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  Dr.  Hoffmann,  how  good  is  your  collection  of  Ocean- 
ia? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  I  can  give  you  a  lay  person's  opinion,  since  I'm  a 
mammalogist. 

Mr.  Yates.  Since  you're  a  what? 

Mr.  Hoffmann.  I'm  a  mammalogist,  a  biologist — I  study  mam- 
mals. But  my  impression  is  that  it's  quite  good.  We  have  a  chair- 
man of  the  department  who  is  an  Oceanist,  and  over  the  years  we 
have  accumulated  a  very  good  collection. 

acquisition  program 

Mr.  Yates.  Sylvia,  what  else  do  you  want  to  tell  me  about. 

Ms.  Williams.  Well,  our  budget  request  is  quite  straightforward  I 
think  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  would  be  wonderful  if  we  get 
all  that  we  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  Yates.  Did  you  ask  for  more  than  you  got? 

Ms.  Williams.  'The  only  thing  that  was  cut  from  us  was  acquisi- 
tions, $70,000  for  acquisitions. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  don't  have  any  money  for  acquisitions? 

Ms.  Williams.  Yes,  I  have — the  present  base  is  $130,000. 

Mr.  Yates.  $130,000.  Is  that  enough? 

Ms.  Williams.  No,  the  $70,000  would  make  it  much  better. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Why  would  it  make  it  much  better?  Do  you  have  your 
eye 

Ms.  Williams.  Because  African  art  is  going  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
cost. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  thought  it  was  going  down. 
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Ms.  Williams.  I  wish.  Not  in  my  lifetime. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  knew  that  pre-Columbian  was. 

Ms.  Williams.  Going  down? 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Ms.  Williams.  I  hadn't  been  watching  that.  That's  not  true  for 
Africa,  though.  The  good  material  is  available,  but  it  is  steadily  in- 
creasing; and,  of  course,  each  year  that  goes  by,  if  it  keeps  up  at 
the  rate  it's  going,  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  acquire  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  many  pieces  can  you  buy  for  $70,000? 

Ms.  WiLUAMS.  Well,  if  we  get  the  $70,000,  it  would  be  $200,000. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  many  pieces  can  you  buy  for  $200,000? 

Ms.  Williams.  I'm  not  quick  on  math,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  you 
can  find  excellent  pieces  of  African  art  in  the  $30,000  and  up  cate- 
gory; very  fine  pieces  in  the  six-figure  category. 

SECURITY 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  do  you  have  enough  guards  at  your  shop? 

Ms.  Williams.  I  am  sure  that  the  protection  services  will  have 
guards  in  that  new  building  and  ready  for  us.  One  other  thing  I 
should  mention,  we  were  cut  last  year  in  our  exhibition  budget, 
and  we  are  asking  for  $69,000  in  this  year's  budget  for  the  trans- 
portation of  objects  for  exhibition  work.  And  it  is  important  that 
we  get  that  back. 

museum  of  AFRICAN  ART  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

Ms.  Williams.  In  research,  our  personnel  is  coming  along  very 
well,  thanks  to  you  and  this  Committee.  We  have  one  request  in  for 
an  assistant  curator  and  one  in  for  a  computer  specialist.  We  are 
novices  in  the  computer  age  in  the  Museum  of  African  Art.  As  you 
know,  we  started  just  recently  moving  ahead  on  this.  Some  day  I 
would  like  a  computer. 

But  one  thing  to  make  it  more  efficient 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  talk  to  Dr.  Shapiro.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  WiLUAMS.  Yes,  I  should.  One  thing  is  that  we  want  to  assure 
the  efficient  use  of  the  material  that  we  are  getting  slowly,  so  we 
would  like  a  computer  specialist  on  our  staff  to  help  us  with  that. 
So  we  are  rather  straightforward  this  year.  We'll  be  in  good  shape 
if  we  get  it. 

Mr.  Yates.  Good  luck  in  your  opening. 

Ms.  WiLUAMS.  Thank  you. 

FUNDRAISING  AT  COOPER-HEWITT  MUSEUM 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  Cooper-Hewitt.  Would  you  like  to  come  for- 
ward and  tell  us  how  the  satellite  is?  How  is  Mrs.  Taylor? 

Mr.  Pfister.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  traveling  in  Europe  at  the  moment; 
she  sends  her  regrets. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  she  all  right? 

Mr.  Pfister.  She  is  remarkable.  She  is 

Mr.  Yates.  I  knew  that. 
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Mr.  Pfister.  She's  in  very  good  spirits  and  looking  forward  to 
working  full-time  on  her  health  and  several  interests  that  have 
been  deferred  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  do  you  want  to  expand?  Can  you  raise  enough 
private  money  to  expand? 

Mr.  Pfister.  There  is  something  in  the  vicinity  of  $3.6  million  in 
the  bank  at  the  moment.  The  campaign  is  not  yet  publicly  an- 
nounced. There  were  committees  in  the  process  of  formation  at  the 
time  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  decision  to  leave.  Several  of  those  people  will 
continue  to  be  informed  as  the  search  for  her  successor  proceeds. 
And  one  hopes  to  see  that  campaign  reinvigorated  at  the  appropri- 
ate moment.  It's  difficult  to  do  without  a  director  in  place,  obvious- 

ly. 

VANDALISM 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  do  you  have  any  vandalism? 
Mr.  Pfister.  No,  we  have  heavy  use;  we  don't  have  vandalism  to 
report. 

COOPER-HEWITT  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Yates.  How  is  the  condition  of  your  house? 

Mr.  Pfister.  Heavily  used.  Last  year  was  an  extremely  heavy 
year  for  us,  very  popular  exhibitions — and  that's  good  in  terms  of 
attendance  revenue,  and  it's  a  good  indication  of  the  use  the  public 
makes  of  us. 

We  are  not  before  you  at  the  moment  with  a  formal  request  for 
programmatic  increases.  We  had  approval  from  0MB  on  a  current- 
services-budget  basis  for  a  $100,000  increase  request  specifically  for 
facilities,  operations,  and  maintenance-related  costs.  It's  been  eight 
years  since  there  was  a  Federal  request  made  for  increased  funds 
for  facilities-operations.  We  did  not  get  beyond,  though — I  mean, 
we  made  it  through  0MB,  but  the  funds  allowed  by  0MB  were  re- 
prioritized  and  for  that  reason  we  are  not  at  the  moment  asking 
for  that  $100,000.  But  should  you  be  interested  in  the  justification 
that  was  prepared,  we  would  be  glad  to  provide  it  for  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  FY  1988  Federal  Request 

The  largest  portion  of  federal  funds  appropriated  for  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum 
has  always  been  used  for  facilities  maintenance  and  related  purposes.  The  problem 
is  that  slowly  increasing  salary  and  benefit  costs  for  federal  personnel  have  left  less 
and  less  other-object  funding  for  essential  facilities  maintenance  and  operations  ex- 
penditures. 

In  FY  1985,  of  $132,000  in  federal  funds  available  for  non-personnel  costs,  fully 
$90,000  paid  for  a  very  limited  list  of  essential  building  related  items  such  as  uni- 
form rental  for  maintenance  personnel,  sanitary  supplies,  trash  removal  services 
and  light  bulbs  used  throughout  the  facility.  (The  balance  of  $42,000  was  devoted  to 
a  portion  of  our  basic  collections  management  expenses  for  loan-related  movement 
of  artworks,  off-site  storage  expenses,  etc.) 

It  has  been  eight  years  since  Congress  was  asked  to  increase  federal  funding  for 
any  building-related  expenses  at  Cooper-Hewitt.  In  those  years  our  daily  attendance, 
special  events,  and  evening  program  uses  of  the  Carnegie  Mansion  have  continued 
to  flourish.  Inflationary  allowances,  moreover,  have  been  inadequate  to  protect  us 
against  increased  prices  set  by  vendors  in  New  York  City  with  whom  we  have  no 
bargaining  control  and  to  who  we  have  no  practical  alternatives  for  lower-cost  serv- 
ice (eg:  basic  trash  removal  service  in  FY  1986  cost  us  25%  more  than  it  did  in  FY 
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1985  and  in  FY  1987  we  are  experiencing  another  13%  increase  for  the  same  level  of 
service). 

Obviously,  the  federal  payroll  costs  have  risen  during  the  same  period,  with  a  re- 
sultant "squeeze"  on  other  objects  funds  caught  between  rising  prices,  heavy 
demand,  and  a  shrinking  base.  The  problems  have  only  worsened  in  FY  1986  and 
FY  1987. 

The  Museum  has  coped,  until  now,  by  eliminating  service  contracts  for  certain 
building  services  (eg:  window-washing),  charging  expenses  whenever  possible  to  pri- 
vately funded  projects  (eg:  for  lumber  or  paint)  and  deferring  much-needed  routine 
maintenance  of  non-public  areas.  The  result  has  been  an  increasingly  unacceptable 
appearance  (and  condition)  of  the  portions  of  the  property  which  we  present  to  the 
public  and  in  environments  where  the  staff  must  do  their  work. 

Our  FY  1988  request  for  $100,000  in  new  funds  was  to  reinstate,  upgrade,  and  ini- 
tiate new  service  contracts  for  cleaning  and  other  essential  buildings  and  grounds 
maintenance  services  ($45,000).  It  also  included  reasonable  allowance  for  supplies 
and  materials  related  to  the  work  of  our  own  maintenance  personnel  as  well  as  nec- 
essary stocks  of  sanitary  supplies  and  light  bulbs  ($45,000),  modestly  increased  use 
of  off-site  storage  for  selected  groups  of  collection  materials  ($5,000)  and  increased 
expenses  of  long-distance  telephonic  communications  for  which  we  are  responsible 
($5,000).  The  request  was  specifically  approved  by  0MB  as  part  of  the  general  fund- 
ing level  request  to  be  allowed  on  the  basis  of  a  current  services  budget,  but  it  was 
subsequently  deleted  in  deference  to  other  high-priority  projects  which  0MB  did  not 
consider  within  the  current-services  formula. 

CONDITION  OF  COOPER-HEWITT  FACILITY 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  we  would  be  interested.  What  should  you  tell 
me  about  the  operation  of  Cooper-Hewitt  that  causes  you  problems, 
if  any?  Your  roof  doesn't  leak. 

Mr.  Pfister.  Weil,  no,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  with  the  re- 
scheduling of  the  campaign,  or  the  rescheduling  of  the  announce- 
ment and  the  preparation  for  the  campaign,  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  meeting  in  a  few  weeks'  time  with  Mr.  Siegle  to  talk 
about  the  facilities.  As  you  remember,  there  are  two  very  separate 
structures  on  our  property,  and  for  these  many  years  one  of  those 
structures  has  not  been  subjected  to  any  Federal  investment  really 
whatever.  And  I  think  in  a  five-year  planning  time  frame  we 
simply  have  to  look  at  significant  investments  in  the  property  that 
will  be  coordinated,  one  hopes,  with  the  ultimate  improvements 
and  the  capital  expansions. 

Mr.  Yates.  Anything  else  I  should  know? 

Mr.  Pfister.  Oh,  there  is  one  other  item.  You  have  been  asking 
about  health  and  safety  items,  and  it's  typical  of  the  kind  of  prob- 
lem we  face.  In  that  second  structure — it's  a  five-story  townhouse 
structure — there  is  an  elevator  which  is  a  source  of  astonishment 
to  all  of  us  at  the  moment.  It  has  been  inoperative  since  October. 
This  is  a  house  that  contains  staff  offices  as  well  as  collections  stor- 
age. We  have  been  unable  to  operate  the  elevator;  we  have  been 
told  it's  a  danger  to  life  and  limb. 

Mr.  Yates.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Siegle? 

Mr.  Pfister.  Absolutely.  We  are  trying  to  find  the  $200,000  for 
repairs  somewhere  in  R&R  funds  before  too  much  longer.  But,  as 
you  can  imagine,  trying  to  work  in  a  five-story  structure,  in  fact 
with  one  member  of  the  staff  who  had  polio  as  a  youngster,  it's  ex- 
tremely difficult.  So  that's  a  current  problem. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Pfister.  You're  welcome. 
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ANACOSTIA  NEIGHBORHOOD  MUSEUM 

Mr,  Yates.  Anacostia.  Hi,  Mr.  Kinard. 

Mr.  Kinard.  Hello,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  are  you? 

Mr.  Yates.  You  don't  have  any  problems,  do  you? 

Mr.  Kinard.  I  was  anticipating  that  you  may  ask  this.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  I  wonder  where  he  got  the  idea. 

Mr.  Kinard.  Let  me  talk  to  you  about  good  news,  how  about 
that? 

Mr.  Yates.  I  think  that  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  Kinard.  On  May  17,  we  hope  to  open  our  new  facility  that 
we  have  constructed  at  Anacostia.  On  the  15th  we  are  going  to 
have  a  breakfast  and  we  are  hoping  that  you  will  come  to  visit  us. 

Mr.  Yates.  On  the  15th  of  May  you'll  have  a  breakfast? 

Mr.  Kinard.  Yes,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  come  to  that.  You 
are  going  to  be  invited. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  let's  hope  that  I'm  here  and  that  I  can  be;  and 
if  I  can,  I  will. 

Mr.  Kinard.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  15th  of  May;  I  don't  know  if  we'll  be  through 
hearings  by  then. 

Mr.  Kinard.  It  would  be  early  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  [Laughter.] 

BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  NEW  ANACOSTIA  FACILITY 

Tell  me  about  your  shop.  You're  moving  in,  then.  Is  there  any- 
thing I  should  know  or  the  Committee  should  know  about  your 
needs  for  funds  especially? 

Mr.  Kinard.  Well,  I  would  only  say  this,  that  we  built  this  build- 
ing for  the  short  run  really.  In  the  long  run  we  were  going  to  build 
another  building,  much  more  spacious  and  accommodating  to  our 
needs.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the  compression  of  funds  in  the 
institution,  the  planning  funds  were  withdrawn.  Planning  funds  for 
the  1988  budget  were  $100,000,  and  for  1989,  $250,000.  We  were 
planning  to  build  a  new  facility  at  the  stop  of  the  Metro  in  Anacos- 
tia. 

So  if  there  is  something  that  you  ought  to  know  that  you  prob- 
ably didn't  know,  well,  that's  it.  We  are  at  point  zero  with  regard 
to  that  project.  And  if,  in  fact,  you  could  do  something  about  that, 
it  would  be  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  Yates.  Why  don't  you  give  us  an  addition  to  the  budget  so 
we  know  what  you're  talking  about? 

Mr.  Kinard.  Well,  I  will  have  to  rely  upon  the  cooperation  of  my 
colleagues  to  do  that  because  it's  an  institutional  situation. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  Is  Mr.  Jameson  likely  to  cooperate  with 
you? 

Mr.  Kinard.  Yes,  sir,  very  much  so.  [Laughter.] 

I  would  say  otherwise  that,  as  far  as  our  role  in  the  institution  is 
concerned,  you  heard  great  discussions  here  about  the  Ellington 
collection,  and  we  don't  toot  our  own  horns,  but 

BLACK  ARTIST  COLLECTIONS  AT  SMITHSONIAN 

Mr.  Yates.  You  should. 
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Mr.  KiNARD.  Sure,  I  think  so,  too.  But  that  collection  was  made 
possible  to  come  to  the  Institution  through  our  efforts  and  discus- 
sions with  Mercer  Ellington.  That's  one  thing  that  has  opened  up 
an  enormous  opportunity  for  the  Institution  to  go  into  the  business 
of  collecting  of  jazz  material.  There's  a  large  amount  of  material 
out  there  that  covers  the  history  and  culture  of  the  black  American 
that  could  be  collected,  but  it  falls  into  that  problem  of  us  not 
having  enough  space  in  the  Institution,  not  having  proper  people 
who  are  going  to  collect  it.  Some  of  it  is  going  to  waste;  young 
people  are  throwing  it  away  because  they  don't  know  what  we 
have. 

So  as  far  as  black  Americans  are  concerned,  we  are  in  a  desper- 
ate situation  for  not  having  institutions  interested  in  collecting  this 
material,  which  certainly  plots  and  tracks  the  history  and  culture 
of  black  Americans  who  have  made  such  a  significant  contribution 
to  America,  as  you  know. 

Just  to  mention  another  contribution,  we  were  instrumental  in 
getting  a  piece  of  Richard  Hunt  sculpture  for  the  outdoor  sculpture 
garden  at  Hirshhorn  Museum. 

Mr.  Yates.  Good  for  you. 

Mr.  KiNARD.  As  well  as  some  other  black  American  art  for  the 
Hirshhorn  Museum.  So  this  is  tooting  our  own  horn  a  little  bit.  I 
won't  go  further  with  that,  only  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous need  we  have  in  this  country  to  collect  this  material;  we  don't 
have  enough  space  to  store  it,  so  it  falls  into  our  overarching  insti- 
tutional problem  of  not  having  enough  space,  the  Anacostia 
Museum  is  not  able  to  develop  in  a  manner  that  it  could  collect 
and  house  these  collections  because  we  don't  have  space.  The  build- 
ing we  just  built,  while  it  is  necessary  and  it  is  good,  it  does  not 
give  us  any  additional  square  footage  of  usable  space  than  we  origi- 
nally had. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  think  maybe  you  ought  to  talk  to  Mr.  Rinzler  and 
Mr.  Kennedy,  who  are  collecting  that  stuff  now.  Well,  you've  got 
colleagues  who  can  help  you,  and  we'll  try  to  help  you,  too. 

Mr.  KiNARD.  I'd  appreciate  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right. 

Mr.  KiNARD.  Thank  you. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  TRAVEUNG  EXHIBITION  SERVICES 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you.  Do  we  want  to  know  about  SITES.  Ms. 
Loar,  how  is  SITES  doing? 

Ms.  Loar.  Well,  we  have  the  usual  trials,  but  generally  we  are  a 
very  strong  program. 

Mr.  Yates.  Trials  without  errors? 

Ms.  Loar.  Well,  there  aren't  too  many  errors. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

Ms.  Loar.  It  certainly  is  sought  after  by  museums  and  galleries 
around  the  country,  and  with  many  requests  coming  from  around 
the  world.  We  get  the  usual  fan  letters.  In  fact,  recently  the  New 
Jersey  State  Senate  passed  a  resolution  honoring  one  of  our  exhibi- 
tions, which  was  called  "The  Blacks  in  the  U.S.  Congress:  The  Long 
Road  Up  the  Hill,"  and  we  organized  that  with  the  National  Ar- 
chives. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Good  for  you. 

Ms.  LoAR.  You  have  in  your  stack  of  publications,  there  are  three 
items  from  SITES.  The  first  is  "Update,"  which  is  our — it  has  a 
fish  on  the  cover,  it  looks  like  this. 

SITES  CATALOG 

Mr.  Yates.  I  love  these  publications  of  yours;  the  pictures  are 
just  superb. 

Ms.  LoAR.  There  are  118  exhibitions  listed  in  "Update";  about  82 
of  them  are  traveling  around  the  country  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  this  different  year  by  year? 

Ms.  LoAR.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  the  pictures  different,  too? 

Ms.  LoAR.  Yes.  Each  page  represents  a  different  exhibition  that's 
available,  and  this  goes  to  7,000  museums  and  galleries,  which  tells 
them  what's  available  in  the  program  and  how  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  suddenly  occurs  to  me  that  I  should  have  kept  the 
copies  I  had,  because  they  are  beautiful  copies. 

Ms.  LoAR.  We'd  be  happy  to  supply  you  with  them. 

BUDGET  NEEDS  FOR  SITES 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  what  do  you  need  that  you  haven't  got?  You 
don't  have  guards  to  worry  about. 

Ms.  LoAR.  We  don't  have  guards — no. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  just  have  shipping  clerks  to  worry  about. 

Ms.  LoAR.  More  than  that,  much  more  than  that.  Congress  has 
been  very  generous.  Unlike  our  museums,  however,  which  by  way 
of  their  Federal  appropriations,  support  most  of  their  operating 
costs,  only  17  percent  of  sites  operating  costs  are  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  the  balance  is  what  you  get  from  your  rentals. 

Ms.  LoAR.  Except  that  there  is  7  percent  that  is  supported  by  the 
Institution  annually,  but  the  remainder  of  that  does  have  to  be  re- 
covered through  our  participation  fee  structure,  which  means  we 
must  operate  like  a  business.  And  perhaps  I  should  qualify  the  fan 
letters:  they  say  keep  the  shows  coming,  but  they  are  getting  more 
expensive  in  terms  of  inflation  and  shipping  and  all  the  other  costs 
that  are  involved  with  traveling  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  that  mean  that  your  requests  for  the  shows  are 
falling  off? 

Ms.  LoAR.  No,  they  really  are  not  falling  off;  more  and  more  mu- 
seums simply  cannot  afford  them.  But  we  have,  as  I  mentioned, 
been  able  to  maintain  on  the  road  about  eighty-two  at  this  time, 
and  another  thirty-six  are  in  the  process  of  being  planned.  This  is 
about  what  we've  done  in  the  past,  but  we  can't  go  beyond  that 
with  our  existing  staff. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  how  many  requests  do  you  have?  Do  you  have 
enough  requests  to  expand  your  operation? 

Ms.  LoAR.  Well,  in  fact,  we  do.  But  that's  not  what  I'm  suggest- 
ing. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  think  you  perform  a  pretty  good  service  in 
going  out  to  the  country  with  these  marvelous  artifacts  that  you 
send  out,  and  people  are  willing  to  pay  to  look  at  them. 
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Ms.  LoAR.  They  are  indeed. 

LONG  RANGE  GOALS 

Mr.  Yates.  But  do  you  have  a  backload  of  requests?  What  ques- 
tion am  I  supposed  to  ask  you,  it  suddenly  occurs  to  me.  Should 
your  shop  be  more  active  because  of  the  demand  out  in  the  coun- 
try? 

Ms.  LoAR.  I  think  a  long-range  goal  for  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
get  our  Federal  operating  base  up  a  bit  so  that  the  staff  salaries 
that  we  have  to  charge  to  our  exhibitions  in  the  form  of  overhead 
do  not  make  the  program  cost-prohibitive  for  some  of  the  smaller 
museums.  Even  when  we  go  after  private  support,  for  instance,  the 
overhead  that  we  do  have  to  charge  is  not  an  inducement  to  fund 
the  program.  And  that  has  become  something  of  a  problem. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  the  booking  ratios  for  the  exhibitions  for 
the  next  several  years  are  very  high,  anj^where  from  80  to  95  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  this  tell  where  you  go?  Where  have  you  been 
throughout  the  country? 

Ms.  LoAR.  We've  been  everywhere.  In  fact,  there  are  only  four 
states  in  the  last  year  where  we  have  not  been. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  generally  wind  up  in  big  cities  or  small  cities 
or  small  towns? 

Ms.  LoAR.  A  combination.  In  fact,  next  week  in  Chicago,  the  Ren- 
aissance bronze  show,  the  catalogue  for  which  you  have  in  front  of 
you,  is  opening  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  But  the  majority  of 
our  program  goes  to  small  and  medium-sized  museums. 

sites  exhibitions 

Mr.  Yates.  What's  your  relationship  to  the  bronze  show  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago? 

Ms.  LoAR.  We  organized  this  exhibition  with  the  Kunsthistor- 
ische  Museum  in  Vienna,  and  it  opened  here  in  Washington 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  this  is  the  one  at  the  National  Gallery. 

Ms.  LoAR.  That's  correct,  and  following  Chicago  it's  going  out  to 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I'll  bet  you  didn't  know  we  did  Carter  Brown's 
shows,  did  you? 

Mr.  Yates.  No,  I  didn't. 

Ms.  LoAR.  We  help  all  of  our  museums. 

Mr.  Yates.  Did  he  pay  you  for  it? 

Ms.  LoAR.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  occurs  to  me  that  shouldn't  you  be  going  into 
smaller  towns  than  Chicago  with  all  the  beauties  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an not  that  I  don't  want  you  to  go  to  Chicago,  but  shouldn't  you  be 
going  to  smaller  towns  to  museums  there?  How  many  applications 
do  you  get  from  smaller  towns? 

Ms.  LoAR.  Most  of  them;  in  fact,  75  to  80  percent  of  our  program 
does  go  to  small  and  medium-sized  cities.  Where  we  get  involved 
with  larger  cities  and  larger  museums  are  primarily  with  some  of 
the  international  exhibitions  where  those  who  are  making  the 
loans,  whether  it's  a  ministry  of  culture  or  another  organization, 
require  that  these  exhibitions  go  to  some  of  the  larger  towns. 
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larger  cities,  and  some  of  the  more  major  institutions.  And  some  of 
these  projects  are  reciprocal  arrangements.  In  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  19th  century,  the  Russian  19th-century  painting  show  that 
we  did  with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  exhibition  opened  here  and  will 
travel  to  two  other  cities,  and  they  wanted  large  cities. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  the  National  Gallery? 

Ms.  LoAR.  No,  it  opened  at  the  Renwick  Gallery,  then  it  went  on 
to  the  Smart  Gallery  in  Chicago.  It  will  go  on  to  Los  Angeles  and  to 
the  Fogg  Museum  at  Harvard  University  in  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  are  kind  of  a  presenter,  then,  aren't  you? 

Ms.  LoAR.  We  are  indeed. 

Mr.  Yates.  But  you  present  things  other  than  the  Smithsonian. 

Ms.  LoAR.  We  facilitate  these  things  on  behalf  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an, and  the  audiences  of  the  Smithsonian,  and  on  behalf  of  the  mu- 
seums throughout  the  country.  Really  they  are  the  market  that  we 
serve.  But  we  also  serve  the  Smithsonian  museums  in  trying  to 
pick  up  on  the  research  and  the  collections  here  in  Washington, 
and  take  them  out  to  museums  across  the  country  and  to  their 
publics. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  see.  All  right,  I  think  you  do  very  well.  If  your  book 
and  your  justification  indicates  your  activities,  you  are  doing  a 
splendid  job.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  LoAR.  Thank  you  for  your  continuing  support. 

scientific  research 

Mr.  Yates.  David,  can  you  tell  us  something  about  what  you  are 
doing? 

Mr.  Challinor.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  science  bureaus  are 
asking  for  roughly  $3  million  in  new  funds  for  the  1988  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Yates.  "Science  bureaus,"  meaning  what? 

Mr.  Challinor.  This  is  the  research  aspect  of  the  Natural  Histo- 
ry Museum,  the  Smithsonian  Environmental  Research  Center,  the 
Astrophysical  Observatory,  and  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research 
Institute. 

That  group  of  bureaus  is  asking  for  about  $3  million  in  new 
funds  for  research.  Of  that,  about  $1.5  million  is  to  allow  repro- 
gramming  of  money  from  our  Rockville  laboratory,  which  we  shut 
down  last  November.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  seeking  to 
use  $450,000  and  four  people  to  carry  on  research  in  molecular  biol- 
ogy, reprogrammed  from  Rockville. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  Dr.  Rubinoff  here? 

Mr.  Challinor.  Yes,  he  is  here. 

SMITHSONIAN  TROPICAL  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Yates.  Hi,  Dr.  Rubinoff.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  what  you 
need?  Are  you  the  chief  of  the  rain  forest?  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Rubinoff.  What's  left. 

Mr.  Yates.  What's  left. 

Dr.  Rubinoff.  Part  of  what's  left  anyway.  The  funds  for  which 
we  request  reprogramming  are  more  for  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion of  extinction  and  the  loss  of  biological  diversity.  What  we  are 
interested,  particularly,  in  studying  is  the  process  of  speciation,  the 
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process  of  adding  new  species  to  the  system,  which  is  a  much  more 
lengthy  process,  much  more  complicated,  and  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult one  to  analyze.  And  that's  the  reason  we  made  this  request  for 
the  funds  with  which  to  use  in  molecular  techniques  that  will 
allow  us  to  address  some  of  these  questions  more  specifically.  In 
those  photographs  in  front  of  you,  there  are  at  least  two  examples 
of  species  which  occur  in  Panama  that  are  impossible  to  distin- 
guish by  just  looking  at  them  or  by  measuring  them.  You  need  to 
get  into  their  cells  and  look  at  their  molecules  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish them. 

I  could  also  mention  that  we  will  break  ground  on  April  3rd  for 
the  Tupper  Research  and  Conference  Center  in  Panama. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  from  Tupperware? 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  Yes.  Well,  it's  from  the  Tupper  Foundation, 
matched  by  funds  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  looks  pretty  good. 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  It's  been  a  long  process;  we  are  anxious  to  get 
started. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  about  the  political  conditions,  do  you  have  to 
worry  about  those? 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  No,  we  so  far  seem  to  be  spared  the  problems  else- 
where in  Central  America.  I  think  that's  likely  to  continue,  al- 
though the  problems  of  Central  America — I  guess  we  don't  want  to 
go  into  that  here — are  not  going  to  go  away  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  there  a  stable  government  in  Panama? 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  Yes,  it's  been  the  same  government  for  fifteen 
years,  very  stable.  Well,  it's  changed  presidents,  but  essentially  the 
same  party  has  been  running  it  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  our  rela- 
tionship has  remained  constant  and  effective  through  the  last  fif- 
teen years  through  changes  in  the  governments. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  understand  Texaco  made  a  gift  to  you. 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  In  other  words,  an  oilspill. 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  They  gave  us  the  oil,  yes.  [Laughter.] 

We'd  like  to  give  it  back. 

STRI  reef  research 

Mr.  Yates.  You  are  supposed  to  be  investigating  the  effect  of  the 
oilspill  on  creatures  there  that  are  still  living? 

Dr.  Rubinoff.  That  reef,  which  we've  had  under  investigation  for 
about  fifteen  years,  we  already  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  short- 
term  and  long-term  fluctuations  in  the  populations  on  the  reef  and 
in  the  mangrove  forest,  and  in  the  seagrasses  that  live  there. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  going  ahead  now? 

Dr.  Rubinoff.  With  support  from  the  Department  of  Interior, 
Mineral  Management  Service,  we  will  be  engaging  in  a  five-year 
study  to  examine  the  recovery  and  to  try  to  look  at  the  changes. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  question  was  whether  or  not  you  would  get 
money  from  them  or  whether  you  would  get  money  directly  from 
Smithsonian.  Are  you  having  any  trouble  getting  funding  from 
MMS? 

Dr.  Rubinoff.  MMS  has  come  through.  We've  agreed  to  a  con- 
tract. It  should  be  signed  by  April  1st. 
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Mr.  Yates.  So  that  MMS  will  come  to  this  committee  and  ask  us 
for  that  contract. 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  Perhaps  so,  I  don't  know.  I  think  it's  part  of  their 
program. 

Mr.  Yates.  It's  the  only  place  they  can  get  it,  I  think. 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  It's  part  of  their  program. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  something  here.  Oh,  yes,  here's  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Challinor  in  November.  Mr.  Challinor  says  "It's  important  to 
note  here  that  many  critics  of  MMS  programs  to  date  have  pointed 
out  that  previous  studies  done  by  the  agency  lacked  proper  focus 
and  results  were  less  than  scientifically  valid.  We  have  made  every 
effort  to  adhere  to  the  comments  offered  by  MMS,  including  using 
guidelines  from  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  on  devel- 
oping a  model  oilspill  assessment  program."  And  he  says  "Clearly, 
we  are  chagrined  by  the  present  impasse." 

I  take  it  from  that,  from  what  you've  said,  that  impasse  has  been 
broken. 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  We  should  sign  a  contract  by  the  first  of  April. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  it's  a  good  thing  Mr.  Challinor  wrote  me 
the  letter. 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  That  was  some  time  ago.  We  were  having  some 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  no  more;  in  other  words,  you  are  in  good 
shape. 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  Apparently  so  in  that  respect.  We  are  not  entirely 
in  good  shape.  The  oilspill  that  you  saw  makes  it  a  very  nice  place 
to  study  the  effects  of  oil,  but  it's  no  place  that  anybody  would 
want  to  go  to  study  the  normal  mechanisms  affecting  the  life  of 
marine  organisms.  And  so  we  are  now  in  a  position  of  having  to 
find  an  alternative  site  to  do  our  routine  Atlantic  coast  biological 
studies. 

RAIN  FOREST  STUDY  AT  STRI 

Mr.  Yates.  What  else  can  you  tell  me?  What  about  your  rain 
forest  study? 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  The  rain  forest  is  attracting  many,  many  scien- 
tists, and  many  studies  are  coming  out.  I  think  some  of  the  reports 
are  on  the  table  there  hiding  behind  the  coats  and  things. 

We've  just  produced  a  guide,  which  is  in  the  pile  of  book^  in 
front  of  you,  called — a  day  on  Barro  Colorado  Island,  this  one  here, 
is  a  pre-publication  copy  of  that  book — so  that  some  of  the  many 
visitors  that  appear  on  Barro  Colorado  Island  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  something  about  it,  particularly  if  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  a  guide.  And  so  these  are  points  along  a  trail  that  have 
markers,  and,  using  the  guide,  they  can  learn  something  about 
what  they  may  be  seeing  there. 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  they  be  seeing  any  mosquitoes? 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  They  will  be  seeing  a  few  mosquitoes;  they  will  be 
seeing  very  many  ticks. 

Mr.  Yates.  Very  many  ticks? 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Sounds  like  a  charming  place. 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  That's  the  only  organism  we  allow  people  to  col- 
lect on  the  island. 

BUDGET  NEEDS  FOR  STRI 

Mr.  Yates.  What  else  should  I  ask  you  that  we  haven't  covered? 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  We  are  also  requesting  for  next  year  the  person- 
nel and  the  rest  of  the  equipment  that  will  be  necessary  to  open 
the  Tupper  building.  We  are  beginning  construction  now,  and  in 
about  15  or  18  months  it  should  be  ready. 

So  a  part  of  the  equipment  budget  was  deferred  until  this  year, 
and  we  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  open  fully  equipped. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  this  the  type  of  equipment  that  should  go  in  the 
building  you've  built? 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  Yes,  some  of  it  is  needed  as  it  is  being  built  and 
some  of  it  at  the  end  before  we  open. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  much  money  do  you  need? 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  We  need  another  $740,000,  I  think  it  was,  some- 
thing like  $460,000  for  FY  1988. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  for  all  of  it,  or  just  this 

Dr.  RuBiNOFF.  The  remaining  section. 

directorate  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  thank  you  very  much.  I  should  hear  from 
Mr.  Reinhardt,  I  think,  on  the  purposes  of  the  International 
Center,  shouldn't  I,  Mr.  Reinhardt? 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Reinhardt,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  Nice  to  see  you,  as  usual. 

Mr.  Yates.  Tell  me  about  the  International  Center.  Are  you 
going  to  have  one? 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  We  are  going  to  have  one.  We  plan  to  open  it 
along  with  the  other  entities  in  the  Quadrangle  in  September. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  are  you  going  to  do  after  you're  open? 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  Well,  our  activities  will  be  centered  around  a 
very  large  exhibition  that  has  been  designed  and  planned,  and  will 
be  installed  by  SITES  by  Peggy  Loar  and  her  colleagues. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  is  this  the  birth  exhibit? 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  We  call  it  "Generations."  And  we  will  have 
other  activities,  such  as  lectures,  seminars,  forums,  and  motion  pic- 
tures for  general  public  education  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  subject  of  generations. 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  Well,  on  the  general  subject  of  other  cultures. 
The  "Generations"  exhibition  is  an  anthropological  exhibition,  it's 
a  cultural  exhibition.  The  general  idea  is  that  the  public  will  know 
more  about  the  rather  obscure  cultures  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  that  they  don't  know  a  great  deal  about  today  by  way  of 
the  exhibition  and  related  programs. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  don't  have  to  worry  about  guards,  do  you? 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  Not  yet.  The  exhibition  will  need  guards  and 
will  be  a  part  of  the  guard  force  of  the  Quadrangle. 
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SITES  THEFTS 


Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  I  meant  to  ask  Ms.  Loar — Ms.  Loar,  have  you  lost 
any  objects? 
Ms.  Loar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  No  thefts,  no  losses  from 

Ms.  Loar.  Very,  very  little  theft. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  little  damage.  Are  you  insured? 

Ms.  Loar.  We  are  insured,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  the  rentals  pay  for  the  insurance? 

Ms.  Loar.  Yes,  a  Federal  indemnification  program. 

directorate  of  international  activities  budget  request 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  What  else  should  I  ask  you  about  your  oper- 
ation, Mr.  Reinhardt? 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  must  want  to  know  how 
firm  our  base  is  for  these  programs? 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  tell  me  how  firm  your  base  is.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  If  the  requests  that  we  have  made  this  year  are 
granted,  we  think  that  we  will  have  an  operative  base  for  the 
future.  We  plan  our  programs  about  three  years  in  advance,  and 
the  general  base  will  be  a  little  less  than  a  million  dollars  if  re- 
quested funds  are  made  available  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  start  with  $638,000  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Yates.  Personnel.  And  you  want  to  go  up  by  a  third  practi- 
cally, right,  to  $908,000. 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  That  is  correct,  sir.  That  includes  some  program 
planning  for  the  celebration,  of  course,  in  1992,  which  is  lodged  in 
our  Directorate. 

Mr.  Yates.  Why  would  you  be  doing  something  in  connection 
with  the  tropical  biological  workshop  development? 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  Our  second  series  of  programs  will  be  on  this 
general  subject  of  tropical  biology  and  the  deterioration  of  the  rain 
forest.  The  second  exhibition  in  the  International  Center  to  open  in 
mid-1988,  calendar  1988,  will  be  on  this  subject.  Hence,  we  would 
be  planning  ancillary  programs  in  connection  with  the  exhibition. 

international  scholars 

Mr.  Yates.  You  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  international 
scholars,  do  you? 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  International  scholars?  No,  not  per  se;  we  have 
no  exchange  program. 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  the  Smithsonian  have  an  international  scholars 
operation? 

Mr.  Adams.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  that  has  no  connection  with  Mr.  Reinhardt's  op- 
eration. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  bring  in  fellows  from  around  the  world,  as  well 
as  from  this  country.  It  runs  through  the  Office  of  Fellowships  and 
Grants,  but  the  people  who  are  international,  are,  in  fact,  in  some 
sense  coordinated,  adjoining  what  his  office  is  doing.  It  isn't  admin- 
istered out  of  the  Directorate. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Your  administration  is  out  of  your  administrative 
branch. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Robinson,  do  you  want  to  tell  us  about  the  Zoo, 
other  than  the  ferrets? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  the  ferrets  really,  sir,  are  an  object  lesson  in 
the  quality,  I  think,  of  our  research.  I  was  very  lucky  to  move  from 
the  world's  best  tropical  research  institute  to  the  world's  best  zoo- 
logical research  institute,  if  you  will  excuse  our  modesty. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  will. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  the  ferrets  are  just  indicative — we  in  fact  got 
the  news  today  that  the  first  ever  in  vitro  pregnancies  have  result- 
ed in  cats  that  are  part  of  the  same  research  operation,  which  is 
very  exciting  because  it's  almost  science  fiction.  We  are  now  at  a 
stage  where  we  may  be  able  to  save  species  as  cryo-preserved  em- 
bryos, frozen  embryos.  We  can  already  store  the  sperm  of  twelve 
species  of  major  mammals,  including  elephants.  I  think  this  is  a 
really  exciting  program. 

Mr.  Yates.  Why  so  late?  They  have  been  artificially  inseminat- 
ing cattle  for  years.  Where  have  you  been,  then? 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  our  veterinarian.  Dr.  Bush,  would  tell  you  if 
he  were  speaking  now,  it  is  an  incredibly  more  difficult  problem  to 
remove  sperm  from  a  male  elephant.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  You  mean  they  are  not  cooperative? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Or,  for  that  matter,  he's  also  working  with  lions 
and  tigers.  And  you  must,  I  think,  sir,  appreciate  the  problems  in- 
volved there.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Can't  you  call  in  lion  tamers? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We've  got  one  in  effect,  and  they  are  doing  re- 
markable work  in  the  field  of  wild  animal  genetics.  I  think  this  is 
the  complementary  side  to  the  work  that  Dr.  Rubinoff  is  doing  in 
rain  forests,  that  we  are  providing  means  to  preserve  some  of  the 
key  species  through  methods  like  this,  through  breeding  in  captiv- 
ity. 

But  we  have  also,  if  I  could  at  this  stage  in  the  afternoon,  just 
put  a  new  vision  that  we  have  before  you.  We  developed  it  over  the 
last  three  years,  a  vision  of  transforming  the  Zoo  from  a  zoological 
park  into  what  we  hope  to  call  a  biological  park,  which  will  bring 
together  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  living  world  in  one  place, 
where  we  will  put  emphasis  on  plants  as  well  as  animals,  where  we 
will  use  the  techniques  of  museums  alongside  the  techniques  of 
zoos,  and,  I  think,  provide  a  basis  for  a  much  broader,  holistic  edu- 
cation. And  at  this  stage  of  this  century,  I  think,  contact  with  the 
living  world  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  urbanized  people, 
and  to  give  them  the  impression  of  the  beauty  and  wonder  and  ex- 
citement of  the  whole  living  world,  we  need  to  move  from  just  ani- 
mals to  plants  and  animals,  and  also  to  devices  and  explanations 
that  enable  people  to  know  what  it's  like  to  be  inside  an  animal — 
what  its  heart  looks  like  and  how  it  functions — and,  even  further 
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than  that,  to  integrate  the  various  aspects  of  knowledge  that  the 
Smithsonian  itself  represents  in  a  more  holistic  way.  So  that  when 
you  were  talking  about  American  Indians  this  morning,  I  started 
thinking  about  the  animals  we  had  that  were  absolutely  vital  to 
American  Indian  culture — the  bison,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  prairie 
dog — and  how  we  could,  next  to  those  animals,  exhibit  some  Indian 
artifacts  that  were  based  on  those  animals,  bring  the  whole  thing 
together,  and  put  some  of  the 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  think  you  will  find  them  in  Dr.  Hoffmann's 
dioramas  now,  won't  you? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  but  a  different  audience  goes  to  the  Zoo  to 
look  at  the  live  animals,  and  I  think  we  could  capture  those. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  think  he'd  just  as  soon  get  rid  of  his  dioramas,  if 
you  want  to  use  them.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  we  would  want  something  slightly  more 
sophisticated  than  his  dioramas,  without  offense  to  Dr.  Hoffmann — 
I  said  an  end  of  the  twentieth-century  mode  of  exhibition. 

We  have  one  practical  concern,  and  that  is  last  year,  you  may 
remember,  you  forwarded  to  the  Joint  Committee  our  request  for 
$3  million  to  remodel  our  research  facility,  and  at  that  time  it  went 
to  the  Joint  Committee  and  they  deferred  it.  And,  since  I'm  not 
very  tactful,  let  me  read  what  I  wrote  to  express  what  we  felt  at 
that  time  rather  than  do  it  off  the  top  of  my  head.  We  felt  that  the 
compromise  that  was  achieved  then  gave  us  the  strong  feeling  that 
that  money  would  be  introduced  into  this  year's  budget,  and  it  was, 
but  it  was  eliminated  by  0MB.  So  we  now  face  a  research  depart- 
ment that  is  extraordinarily  active  and  productive — and  you've 
seen  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  achieved — based  in  a  building 
that  was  built  in  the  last  century.  And  we  feel  that  refurbishment 
of  that  research  department  so  that  all  this  active  research  can  be 
put  into  modern  surroundings  is  a  thing  that  you  might  consider  as 
perhaps  a 

zoo  security 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  Do  you  have  enough  guards? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  have  an  excellent  police  force,  and  we  have 
only  lost  one  object  in  the  last  year:  just  after  Christmas  somebody 
stole  our  bush  turkey. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  take  it  it  hasn't  come  back. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Which  is  not  a  turkey  at  all,  and  I  think  they 
read  the  label  and  thought  they  were  stealing  a  meal.  And  the  fact 
that  they  didn't  come  back  for  its  mate  may  indicate  that  they 
tried  to  eat  it,  and  they  decided  that  it  wasn't  edible.  So  we've  had 
a  very  good  record. 

On  the  safety  question  we  had  an  interesting  occurence — the  last 
snowstorm,  where  all  the  trees  came  down,  a  tree  fell  over  our 
jaguar  cage,  made  a  big  hole  in  the  roof,  and  the  jaguars  preferred 
to  stay  in  the  National  Zoo  to  leaving  and  going  down  Connecticut 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Yates.  Could  they  have  escaped? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  easily,  there  was  a  huge  hole  in  the  roof  of 
the  cage  because  the  tree  fell  straight  over  it.  But  they  stayed 
inside. 
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Mr.  Yates.  I  remember  having  seen  a  movie  where  something 
Uke  that  happened. 

Well,  anything  else  you  want  to  tell  us?  That's  fascinating. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  pandas  mated  last  week. 

Mr.  Yates.  What's  the  health  of  all  your  animals,  is  it  very  good? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  we  had  1,200  births  and  hatchings  last  year, 
which  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  is.  Were  all  maternities  at  your  place?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  were  at  Rock  Creek  and  at  Front  Royal. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  I  think  that's  about  all.  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  a  very  interesting  presentation. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  haven't  we  covered? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  you've  been  bubbling  along  very  nicely. 

SMITHSONIAN  ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY 

Mr.  Yates.  David  is  holding  his  finger  up. 

Mr.  Challinor.  Did  you  get  all  the  answers  you  needed  from 
Irwin? 

Mr.  Yates.  Irwin,  how  much  money  do  you  need  for  your  com- 
puters again?  Is  it  $130,000? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Well,  as  I  mentioned,  it's  for  a 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  what  you  need,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  For  the  infrastructure,  computers  are  our  most 
pressing  need,  and  to  give  you  an  illustration — I  may  have  men- 
tioned before — we  have  a  post-doc  at  the  center  who  finds  it  cost- 
effective  to  fly  back  to  the  institution  in  California  from  which  he 
got  his  Ph.D.  to  use  his  residual  rights  on  their  computer  system 
rather  than  to  use  ours,  to  give  you  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  it  cheaper  to  have  him  non-flying  than  flying? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Well,  how  should  I  put  it,  it's  a  great  embarrass- 
ment to  us,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  one  of  our  prize  post-docs 
flying  back  to  UC-Berkeley  to  use  the  computer  there.  And  several 
people  who  can  afford  it  have  bought  their  own  computers  so  that 
they  can  tie  into  our  facility  at  night  when  it  is  not  as  overcrowded 
as  during  the  day.  It's  absolutely  impossible  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  much  money  do  you  need? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Well,  we  are  really  $500,000  short  of  our  plan,  that 
was  approved  some  years  back,  through  accumulation  of  cuts. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  now  in  the  second  year  of  asking,  then?  Last 
year  you  were  asking  for  $130,000. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  No,  I  had  indicated  in  a  special  response  to  the 
question  asked  about  how  far  behind  we  were  relative  to  our  plan. 
We  got  some  of  that  back  through  the 

Mr.  Yates.  So  you  need  $530,000. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  No,  $500,000. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  mean  $530,000.  We  gave  them  $150,000  that  you  lost 
in  conference — no,  I  lost  it  in  conference;  apparently  I  wasn't  as 
much  of  a  champion  for  you  as  I  should  have  been.  That  $130,000 
has  now  gone  up  to  $500,000? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  No. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Back  to  my  question:  How  much  do  you  need? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  $500,000.  How  shall  I  put  it?  $500,000  would  put  us 
back — when  you  put  all  the  factors  together 

Mr.  Yates.  Put  you  back  on  the  track. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Right. 

Mr.  Yates.  What's  the  total  cost  going  to  be?  Is  $500,000  the  total 
cost? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  No,  it  is  not  the  total  amount  of  money  for  comput- 
ers. I'm  sorry,  I'm  not  focusing  on  your  question. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  know,  I'm  not  either.  [Laughter.] 

Apparently  we  aren't  relating  to  each  other.  There's  a  failure  of 
communication. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  We  need  a  computer.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Exactly.  The  $500,000  is  an  installment  payment,  or 
will  that  cover  all  the  cost? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  That  will  bring  us  back  up  to  where  we  had 
planned  to  be. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  where  had  you  planned  to  be? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  We  have  a  whole  five-year  program  that  we  laid 
out  in  a  big  fat  report,  and  $500,000  would  put  us  back  where  we 
would  have  expected  to  be  from  that  report. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  does  that  big  fat  report  show  your  total  cost  to 
be? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  It's  given  year  by  year,  and  for  the  five  years  I 
think  it  was  approximately  $5  million.  I  can  look  up  the  exact 
number. 

Mr.  Yates.  So,  after  five  years  you  won't  have  your  computers 
anyway,  will  you? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  No,  this  is  a  cumulative  total;  this  would  be  the 
third  year  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  you  be  able  to  buy  operating  computers  for 
$500,000  which  will  stop  your  post-doc  from  flying  back  to  Califor- 
nia? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  will. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  If  we  had  that  increment,  we  would,  that's  correct. 
It's  a  little  bit  of  a  complicated  equation,  because,  as  you  pointed 
out  earlier,  computer  costs  have  been  going  down  for  the  same 
computer  power. 

sao  instrumentation 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Shapiro,  when  we  had  an  informal  meeting  with 
Mr.  Challinor,  we  talked  about  mirrors — another  telescope  that  you 
wanted.  Is  that  in  this  budget? 

Mr.  Challinor.  We  are  asking  for  $777,000  new  dollars  in  fiscal 
1988. 

Mr.  Yates.  To  buy  what? 

Mr.  Challinor.  $252,000  new  dollars  are  for  two  people  to  work 
on  what  we  call  the  submillimeter  array. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  That's  not  quite  accurate. 

Mr.  Challinor.  You  have  $150,000  in  your  base. 
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Mr.  Shapiro.  Yes,  but  it's  not  to  work  on  the  array;  it's  to  work 
on  submillimeter  astronomy. 

Mr.  Challinor.  Astronomy — toward  building  the  array. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Well,  building  up  competence  in  that  field.  The 
array  is  a  separate  instrument  which  would  put  us  in  the  fore- 
front  

Mr.  Yates.  What's  an  array? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  In  this  particular  case,  it's  a  set  of  six  telescopes 
sensitive  to  radiation  and  submillimeter  wavelengths.  Those  are 
wavelengths  between  radio  and  infrared.  This  is  the  last  unex- 
plored region  of  the  heavens  that  we  can  observe  from  the  ground. 
This  has  not  yet  been  explored  because  there  hasn't  been  the  tech- 
nology to  build  the  receivers  sensitive  enough  to  detect  these  rays, 
and  the  technology  to  build  surfaces  sufficiently  large  and  suffi- 
ciently precise  to  focus  those  rays. 

Mr.  Yates.  Why  do  you  want  to  stay  on  the  ground  when  you 
can  get  research  from  satellites? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Well,  the  difference  is  a  matter  of  about  a  factor  of 
$100  to  $1,000  in  cost,  and  you  want  to,  how  shall  I  put  it,  make 
your  mistakes  on  the  ground,  learn  on  the  ground,  so  you  can  take 
advantage,  without  wasting  money  or  space. 

Mr.  Yates.  In  other  words,  what  you  are  saying  is  you  weren't 
really  ready  to  go  for  the  project. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  That's  correct;  this  would  be  a  premier  instrument 
on  the  ground  for  something  like  two  decades,  at  which  time  it 
would  be  sensible  to  consider  a  space  array,  but  not  before. 

If  I  may,  I  just  wanted  to  brag  a  little  bit  and  introduce  it. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  this  as  dramatic  as  the  ferrets? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  I  suppose — they  are  not  as  furry,  though.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The  American  Astronomical  Society  put  out  a  release  just  in 
January  reporting  on  the  twelve  most  important  astronomy  stories 
worldwide  in  1986 — worldwide.  Of  those  twelve,  people  at  the 
Center  participated  either  in  whole  or  in  part  in  nine  of  the  twelve, 
which  I  think  is  pretty  impressive  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

HARVARD-SMITHSONIAN  CENTER  FOR  ASTROPHYSICS 

Mr.  Yates.  Which  Center  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  The  Harvard-Smithsonian  Center  for  Astrophysics. 

Mr.  Yates.  This  is  at  Harvard  or  Arizona? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Well,  how  shall  I  put  it 

Mr.  Yates.  Or  a  combination  of  both? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  The  telescope  is  at  Arizona.  I  am  only  talking 
about  the  people  in  Cambridge  who  use  those  telescopes,  not  the 
people  at  Arizona. 

Mr.  Yates.  Where  do  the  computers  go? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Most  of  the  computers  we  are  talking  about  go  in 
Cambridge,  but  some  of  them  go  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Yates.  Now,  Harvard  has  got  much  more  money  than  the 
Federal  government.  [Laughter.] 

Won't  Harvard  buy  the  computers? 
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Mr.  Shapiro.  How  shall  I  put  it?  Harvard  has  bought  some  com- 
puters; Harvard  has  also  contributed  to  the  Center's  complex  of 
computers. 

Mr.  Yates.  Won't  they  buy  these? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Where's  the  money  going  to  come  from?  I  run  the 
Harvard  part  with  my  other  hat.  We  are  in  terrible  trouble  with 
maintenance,  but  you  don't  want  to  hear  those  stories.  [Laughter.] 

The  fifty-year  old  buildings — you  are  hearing  here  of  an  aircondi- 
tioning  system,  an  HVAC  system,  that  requires  $100  million  to  fix 
for  the  Museum  of,  Natural  History  that's  23  years  old.  I'm  dealing 
with  maintenance  problems  from  buildings  that  haven't  been 
touched  in  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Yates.  So,  what  good  is  it  to  put  computers  in  them?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Shapiro.  What  I  was  trying  to  lead  up  to  was  simply — in 
order  for  us  to  continue  to  be  in  the  forefront,  we  need  instrumen- 
tation that  will  do  forefront  science,  and  we  have  to 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  RESOURCES  CENTER 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  you've  made  your  point  wonderfully.  What  else 
have  we  not  covered?  Yes,  Ralph. 

Mr.  RiNZLER.  There's  a  priority  of  public  service  that  is  touched 
on  in  the  Secretary's  introductory  statement,  represented  here  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Resources  Center.  It's  a 
modest  request,  but  it's  our  highest  priority,  and  one  which  we 
would  certainly  like  to  put  into  the  record,  if  you  would  like  to 
hear  a  bit  from  Dr.  Lapp,  who  is  here. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  Dr.  Lapp,  take  the  chair  and  tell  us  about 
your  endeavor. 

Dr.  Lapp.  Well,  this  is  a  project  that  was  started  as  a  result  of  a 
discussion  between  Secretary  Adams  and  Frank  Press,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  growing  out  of  a  concern 
of  the  scientific  community  in  particular  about  the  state  of  pre-col- 
lege  science  and  math  education.  And  from  that  time — it  was  about 
two  years  ago — the  national  interest  in  this  has  grown,  because  of 
concerns  about  our  national  competitiveness  and  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  international  market  place.  We  have  found  that  one 
of  the  major  problems  with  math  and  science  education  is  that  the 
people  who  know  how  to  improve  it  and  are  at  the  center  of  scien- 
tific development  and  technological  developments  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  education  community.  They  are  out  of  touch  with  teachers 
in  classrooms,  most  of  whom  have  been  there  for  twenty  years  and 
have  not  had  any  updating  on  what's  gone  on  since  they  left  col- 
lege. 

We  might  hope  that  this  deficiency  would  be  compensated  for  in 
the  production  of  textbooks,  but  we  found  that  has  lagged  behind 
also. 

So  there  has  been  a  deterioration  of  what's  going  on  in  our  high 
schools  and  our  elementary  schools. 

Mr.  Yates.   It  must  be  secular  humanism.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Lapp.  That  was  again  in  the  papers  today.  I  don't  think 
that's  going  to  be  a  long-term  problem,  a  small  perturbation  I 
think. 
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But  the  thing  we  have  to  concern  ourselves  with  is,  "How  do  you 
help  teachers  in  schools  in  a  nation  that  prides  itself  on  diversity, 
on  local  control  of  education,  and  yet  manage  to  compete  with  na- 
tions that  are  highly  centralized  in  their  educational  systems,  like 
Japan  and  eastern  bloc  nations,  that  have  the  ability  from  the  na- 
tional level  to  develop  the  resources,  putting  a  lot  of  funds  into 
them?" 

Mr.  Yates.  Have  you  posed  this  question  to  Dr.  Bennett? 

Dr.  Lapp.  We've  actually  been  in  close  touch  with  Secretary  Ben- 
nett and  his  staff  on  this,  and  are  working  with  them. 

Mr.  Yates.  Isn't  he  going  to  give  you  a  grant? 

Dr.  Lapp.  We  have  a  small  grant  from  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  is  it  you  want  from  us,  then? 

Dr.  Lapp.  We  really  wanted  your  awareness  of  this  effort.  It  is 
starting  at  a  very  small  level. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  want  any  money  from  us? 

Dr.  Lapp.  We  are  asking  for  some  money  in  the  Federal  budget 
this  year,  which  I  think  is 

Mr.  Rinzler.  $125  thousand. 

Mr.  Yates.  From  what  you  say,  it  sounds  like  a  most  productive 
and  worthy  endeavor. 

Dr.  Lapp.  I  think  it  can  lead  to  a  lot.  I  think  what's  needed  here 
is  the  building  of  an  institution  that  will  not  be  a  short-term  or 
ephemeral  effort,  as  so  many  efforts  of  ours  have  been  in  the  past; 
and  institution  that  will  build  links  between  the  scientific  commu- 
nity and  the  school  systems. 

And  I  think  we've  begun  to  do  that. 

SMITHSONIAN  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH  CENTER 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  good  enough.  We  welcome  that.  I  wish  you 
were  doing  it  in  the  humanities,  too. 

David  has  his  finger  up.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Lapp. 

Mr.  Challinor.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  end,  for  the  Smithsoni- 
an Environmental  Research  Center  in  Edgewater,  Maryland  we  al- 
located in  FY  1987  $862,000  from  the  S&E  budget  into  construction 
to  help  construct  a  lab  that  is  now  being  built  in  Edgewater.  We 
are  requesting  in  our  1988  budget  that  that  sum  be  returned  to  the 
S&E  base,  and  I  did  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  did  you  want  to  say  something,  Mr.  Jame- 
son? 

Mr.  Jameson.  By  way  of  a  small  thank  you  to  you,  I  would  just 
put  in  a  small  plug  for  administration.  The  thank  you  is  that  ad- 
ministrators tend  to  get  beaten  on  down  at  the  Smithsonian  from 
time  to  time — and  often  they  deserve  it.  And  I  tnink  a  hearing 
such  as  this,  where  we  have  an  opportunity  in  a  manageable 
amount  of  time  to  get  some  sense  of  the  good  work  of  the  Institu- 
tion makes  administration  a  lot  more  worthwhile,  so  thank  you  for 
doing  that. 

The  small  plug  is  on  behalf  of  a  variety  of  folks  in  the  room,  in- 
cluding Ann  Levin;  Richard  Siegle;  Bob  Burke,  who  runs  our  secu- 
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rity;  Mike  League,  who  runs  our  plant  maintenance;  and  Bill  Bil- 
lingsley,  who  runs  our  safety  program — there  are  a  number  of  im- 
portant things  that 

Mr.  Yates.  What  about  the  judge,  shouldn't  you  include  him? 

Mr.  Jameson.  Well,  the  judge  is 

Mr.  Yates.  Not  part  of  the  administrative 

Mr.  Jameson.  Yes  he  is,  as  is  Bob  Adams,  Dean  Anderson,  and 
some  others  in  the  room. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  important  things  in  the  budget  docu- 
ment before  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  we  do  look  at  them  very  carefully.  As  I  say,  I 
think  this  is  a  unique  institution,  I  think  that  its  staff  is  unique, 
and  any  way  that  we  can  help  we  will  try  to  help.  The  problem  is 
you  are  going  to  have  problems  with  the  Senate.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  draw- 
ing to  a  close  here 

Mr.  Yates.  A  valid  assumption.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Adams.  I'd  like  to  say  that  we  are  really  very  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  that  you've  given  us  and  sympathetic  consideration 
that  you've  given  us.  And  I  might  say  for  the  opportunity,  not 
simply  to  defend  what  we  propose  to  do,  but  to  suggest  what  we 
have  not  been  given  an  invitation  to  do — and  I  think  that's  some- 
thing for  which  we  are  all  very  grateful. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  very  kind 
words.  We  are  proud  of  what  you  have  done,  and  I'm  only  sorry 
that  we  can't  let  you  have  the  kind  of  opportunity  and  initiative 
that  you  want  to  have  and  should  rightly  have.  The  budget  con- 
straints are  too  great. 

[Discussion  of  the  record.] 

Mr.  Yates.  I  made  my  inquiry.  With  that,  Mr.  Adams,  we  will 
close  the  hearing.  We  will  have  additional  questions  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record  follow:] 
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Facilities  at  SERC  -  Edgewater 

Question:   You  show  restoration  of  the  $862,000  that  the  Conferees  agreed 
to  transfer  to  the  Restoration  and  Renovation  account  as  a  result  of  closure  of 
the  SERC-Rockville  facility,  to  be  used  to  renovate  facilities  at 
SERC-Chesapeake  Bay.   How  exactly  are  those  funds  being  used  in  FY  1987? 
Provide  a  breakdown  of  projects  and  costs  for  the  record. 

Answer:   The  funds  will  be  used  solely  to  award  a  construction  contract  for 
a  new  laboratory  wing  at  the  site,  estimated  to  cost  $862,000. 

Personnel  Payroll  System 

Question:   Included  in  the  breakdown  of  uncontrollable  costs  is  $400,000 
for  the  personnel  payroll  system,  which  is  being  fansferred  to  the  USDA 
National  Finance  Center.   Why  did  you  decide  to  use  the  NFC  for  your  payroll 
system?  What  is  the  basis  for  your  estimates  of  the  savings  from  not  using  your 
own  computer,  and  for  the  Trust  share  of  the  costs  for  Trust  employees?  How  do 
you  justify  the  increased  cost  of  using  NFC  over  continuing  to  use  your  own 
internal  system? 

Answer:   The  Personnel/Payroll  Project  has  a  long  history.   The  current 
payroll  method  dates  to  1968.   It  is  strictly  a  payroll  process,  not  a  personnel 
system.   Only  45%  of  the  existing  process  is  computerized.   What  is  computerized 
runs  on  the  Honeywell  and  is  poorly  documented.   Even  more  to  the  point,  the 
process  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Institution.   For  example,  employees 
wishing  to  change  their  address  and  their  name  (a  common  circumstance  of  the 
newly  married)  must  opt  for  one  change  or  the  other  per  pay  period.   Nor  can  it 
handle  new  requirements  such  as  FERS. 

From  1980-83,  the  Institution  hired  RDW  as  a  consultant,  purchased  an  MSA 
payroll/personnel  package  and  attempted  to  install  it  on  the  Honeywell  as  a 
replacement  for  the  current  process.   The  project  was  notably  unsuccessful  and 
was  scrapped. 

In  1984,  the  Institution  purchased  an  IBM  4381  to  replace  the  Honeywell  as 
our  mainframe  computer.   Coopers  &  Lybrand,  the  Institution's  outside  auditors, 
did  a  study  to  determine  if  the  existing  payroll  system  might  be  moved  to  the 
IBM.   They  concluded  that  the  existing  system  was  so  poorly  documented,  that 
migration  was  Impossible. 

With  this  information,  the  Office  of  Information  Resource  Management 
(OIRM)  began  to  explore  other  alternatives  to  improve  payroll  processing.   At 
the  urging  of  the  internal  auditors,  the  external  auditors  and  OMB,  the 
Institution  investigated  the  services  offered  by  USDA's  National  Finance  Center. 

Price  Waterhouse  was  asked  as  an  independent  consultant  to  advise  the 
Institution,  having  been  recommended  by  other  government  agencies  as 
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knowledgeable  in  the  handling  of  Federal  payrolls.  After  reviewing  OIRM's  work 
and  all  previous  studies.  Price  Waterhouse  also  concluded  that  the  USDA's 
National  Finance  Center  offered  the  best  alternative.   Specifically,  USDA  could 
provide  an  already  tested  personnel/payroll  system  that  met  Federal  require- 
ments; the  system  was  well  documented;  the  Finance  Center  was  experienced  in 
user  training;  and  above  all  it  was  willing  to  devote  the  time  and  attention  to 
Smithsonian's  particular  needs,  allowing  the  Institution  to  have  a  new  system 
up  and  running  in  a  reasonable  timeframe  at  an  acceptable  cost  ($1.8  million  In 
Trust  Funds  including  all  preceding  study  work.) 

Implementation  is  in  process.  The  conversion  has  necessitated  much  clean-up 
work  to  Smithsonian  files  and  practices.   It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
Smithsonian  staff  Is  inexperienced  in  state-of-the-art  computer  payroll/personnel 
systems;  moreover,  it  has  had  no  computer  experience  in  personnel.   Use  of  the 
USDA  National  Finance  Center  allows  the  Institution  to  take  a  quantum  leap  forward 
in  personnel  and  payroll  control  and  efficiency. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  savings.   The  USDA  Finance  Center 
charges  $90.00  per  employee  per  year  for  processing.  In  addition,  there  are 
hardware  and  software  charges  necessary  to  transmit  data  to  the  Finance  Center. 
Against  the  total  estimate  of  $630,000  for  some  7,000  employees  including  tem- 
poraries, we  have  deducted  approximately  ^135,000  for  some  1,500  Trust  employees 
(which  will  be  paid  from  Trust  funds)  and  $95,000  presently  available  for  Civil 
Service  employee  processing.  The  balance  of  $400,000  represents  new  costs  asso- 
ciated with  Federal  employment. 

The  additional  costs  are  justified  on  the  basis  of  obtaining  a  modern  fully 
documented  system  that  will  be  maintained  by  the  NFC  as  new  legal  or  regulatory 
changes  are  made  that  affect  Federal  employees.   Data  security  and  internal 
controls  will  be  greatly  Improved.   Bureaus  and  offices  will  obtain  better  and 
more  timely  personnel  and  budget  information  for  management  process. 

0MB  Grade  Target  Reduction 

Question:   A  $373,000  decrease  is  included  for  the  FY  1988  portion  of  the 
0MB  grade  target  reduction.   Have  you  met  the  goals  in  previous  years?  What  is 
your  experience  to  date  this  year? 

Answer:   The  Smithsonian  thus  far  has  relinquished  a  total  of  $933,000, 
meeting  the  requirements  Imposed  by  0MB  for  the  program.   The  cumulative  reduc- 
tion over  the  five-year  period  (FY  1985-FY  1989)  will  total  $1,492,000. 

Question:   How  are  the  reductions  being  accomplished? 

Answer:   To  accomplish  the  necessary  reduction,  each  activity  contributed  a 
share  of  the  total  reduction  based  on  wages  paid  in  the  preceding  year  to 
employees  in  the  targeted  grade  levels.  Bureaus  and  offices  absorb  the  budge- 
tary reductions  by  reducing  grade  level  before  refilling  vacancies,  hiring  at 
step  one  of  the  grade  as  positions  are  refilled,  and  other  appropriate  actions. 
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Utilities,  Postage  and  Communications 

Question:   P.  15.   Last  year,  you  estimated  electricity  costs  for  FY  1987 
would  be  $8,908,000.   The  conferees  cut  this  by  $394,000,  leaving  about 
$8,500,000.   Now  you  are  showing  the  1987  estimate  at  $7,201,000,  with  1988 
Increasing  to  $8,003,000.   What  Is  the  basis  for  reestlmatlng  1987  costs  to  the 
lower  level?  Why  do  you  think  1988  costs  will  Increase  to  the  extent  Indicated? 

Answer:   The  original  FY  1987  estimate  for  electricity  as  presented  In  the 
FY  1987  budget  request  was  based  upon  actual  costs  experienced  In  FY  1985, 
adjusted  to  take  Into  account  full  occupancy  of  the  Museum  Support  Center  and 
the  new  Quadrangle  facility.   The  FY  1987  estimate,  as  it  appears  In  the  FY  1988 
budget  request,  is  based  upon  actual  costs  experienced  in  FY  1986,  and  has  been 
adjusted  for  less  than  full  occupancy  of  the  MSC  and  Quadrangle  facilities  due 
to  problems  experienced  in  obtaining  storage  cases  at  the  MSC,  and  construction 
delays  experienced  at  the  Quadrangle.   As  the  justification  for  our  electricity 
costs  Increases  indicates,  our  current  FY  1988  estimates  are  based  upon  actual 
costs  experienced  in  FY  1986,  actual  costs  for  two  months  of  FY  1987  projected 
for  the  full  year,  and  our  estimated  costs  of  full  occupancy,  visitors  and 
staff,  for  the  MSC  and  Quadrangle.   We  have  tried  to  adjust  these  costs  to  take 
Into  account  normal  weather  patterns,  visitation  rates,  expected  rate  Increases 
and  the  affect  of  our  vigorous  energy  conservation  program,  all  of  which  can 
have  a  dramatic  Impact  on  the  accuracy  of  our  estimates.   The  current  estimate 
of  electricity  costs  for  FY  1988  reflects  our  best  estimate,  based  upon  the 
facts  at  hand  at  the  time  of  our  budget  submission.   While  history  may  prove 
that  our  current  estimate  is  Inaccurate,  review  of  previous  years'  estimates 
has  proven  that  our  estimates  have  been  high  or  low  about  an  equal  number  of 
times. 


Question:   If  the  1987  costs  are  lower  by  $1.3  million  as  your  estimates 
Indicate,  how  would  the  balance  of  funds  be  used? 

Answer:   Any  balance  of  funds  in  the  electrical  sub-account  would  first 
be  used  to  offset  any  deficits  In  the  other  utility  sub-accounts  (steam,  gas, 
fuel  oil/water,  telephone,  postage).   If  the  total  utilities  account  still  pro- 
jects a  surplus,  these  funds  would  be  returned  to  the  central  Smithsonian  to  be 
reprogrammed  to  other  Institutional  needs  In  accordance  with  existing 
reprogramming  guidelines.   One  likely  utilization  of  surplus  utility  funds  might 
be  to  fund  security  costs  of  extended  evening  hours  this  summer. 

Question:   You  have  also  reestimated  both  the  estimates  of  use  and  unit 
costs  for  steam  in  1987,  and  show  a  further  increase  in  use  for  1988.   Please 
explain  the  projected  increases  for  both  1987  and  1988. 

Answer:   The  estimates  for  1987,  which  appear  in  the  1988  budget,  reflect 
actual   rates  being  charged  by  GSA  for  the  period  October-December  1986,  and 
actual  consumption  figures  for  this  same  period.   As  such,  the  new  estimates 
take  into  account  the  effect  of  actual  weather  patterns.   The  FY  1987  estimate 
which  was  part  of  the  FY  1987  budget  submission  only  estimated  what  we  felt  GSA 
would  charge  for  steam  and  what  the  actual  weather  pattern  would  be.   The 
Increase  for  FY  1988  is  attributable  mainly  to  our  estimate  of  the  cost  asso- 
ciated with  full  occupancy,  both  staff  and  visitor,  of  the  Quadrangle  which 
is  scheduled  to  open  to  the  public  in  September  1987  and  our  indication  from  GSA 
that  they  do  not  anticipate  any  rate  changes  to  take  effect. 
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Question:  What  was  the  basis  for  the  actual  Increase  In  gas  unit  costs  In 
1986,  which  you  are  now  projecting  to  continue  in  1987  and  1988? 

Answer:   Unit  cost  figures  are  derived  by  dividing  the  total  cost  by  usage. 
As  such,  the  unit  cost  will  vary  as  the  costs  or  usage  varies.  The  actual  cost 
of  gas  in  FY  1986  was  higher  than  had  been  estimated  due  to  a  rate  Increase 
which  went  into  effect  during  the  fiscal  year.  Coupled  with  this  increase  In 
costs  was  decrease  in  consumption,  attributable  mainly  to  a  milder  than  normal 
winter  in  FY  1986.  The  result  of  less  usage  and  higher  costs  Is  an  increase 
in  the  unit  cost.  Our  estimates  for  FY  1987  and  FY  1988  reflect  Increases  In 
both  consumption  and  costs  for  additional  occupancy  of  the  MSC  and  new  facilities 
at  the  NZP  and  a  return  to  normal  winter  temperature  for  the  area.  However,  we 
anticipate  that  these  increases  will  be  less  than  expected  due  to  Increased 
energy  conservation  methods.  As  a  result,  we  anticipate  being  able  to  maintain 
a  stable  unit  cost  for  gas  during  FY  1987  and  FY  1988. 

Question:  Telephone  costs  are  projected  to  increase  9%  and  postage  costs 
20%  in  1988.  What  have  you  done  to  control  these  costs,  particularly  in  terms 
of  usage? 

Answer:   The  Smithsonian  Institution  began  cost  reduction  programs  in  com- 
munications and  postage  in  1981.  To  date,  these  programs  have  proved  successful 
in  either  reducing  overall  costs  in  some  cases,  or  drastically  reducing  the  rate 
of  cost  Increases  in  others. 

The  impact  of  rapidly  increasing  telephone  service  costs  has  been  slowed  by 
various  steps,  such  as:  the  introduction  of  less  expensive  single  line  telephone 
sets  in  lieu  of  more  expensive  button-type  telephone  instruments;  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  intercommunication  systems;  the  use  of  GSA-negotiated  service 
contracts;  and  an  aggressive  campaign  which  has  been  successful  in  lowering  our 
long  distance  usage.  Although  the  overall  costs  are  rising,  they  are  rising  at 
much  lower  rates  of  Increase  than  that  typical  throughout  the  telecommunication 
industry,  and  would  rise  even  more  significantly  if  the  above  measures  were  not 
taken. 

Postage  costs  are  expected  to  rise  in  FY  1988  primarily  due  to  an  antici- 
pated rate  Increase;  however  positive  steps  to  reduce  costs  have  been  taken 
through  the  use  of  lower  mail  classification  on  non-time  sensitive  mailings, 
the  elimination  of  the  use  of  Priority  Package  services,  and  the  consolidation 
(pouching)  of  mail  to  the  same  destination. 

Space  Rental 

Question:   P.  17.   You  are  requesting  an  Increase  of  $234,000  in  rental 
costs.  Explain  why  you  need  to  have  the  reduction  of  $116,000  applied  in  1987 
restored?  Why  shouldn't  Trust  funds  be  used  to  make  up  this  difference? 

Answer:  The  $116,000  shown  for  1987  is  a  projected  deficit  in  the  rental 
account.  The  $234,000  increase  in  FY  1988  includes  these  funds  and  an  expected 
$118,000  Increase  in  costs  for  FY  1988  over  FY  1987  costs.  The  projected  defi- 
cit in  FY  1987  will  have  to  be  covered  by  reprogramming  funds  from  other  sources 
within  the  Institution.   To  preclude  this  again  happening  in  FY  1988,  an 
Increase  of  $234,000  is  requested.   Smithsonian  Trust  funds  are  currently  used 
to  offset  the  total  costs  of  rental  space  by  paying  for  the  actual  space 
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occupied  by  Smithsonian  Trust  funded  auxiliary  activities  in  SI  buildings  at  the 
actual  rental  rate  being  paid  by  the  SI  for  leased  space  in  L'Enfant  Plaza.   The 
rental  account  provides  funds  for  lease  of  only  4  properties.  At  L'Enfant 
Plaza,  Trust  funds  already  cover  60%  of  the  total  cost;  at  North  Capitol  Street, 
there  are  no  Trust  fund  activities;  as  for  the  2  properties  leased  by  the 
Archives,  Trust  funds  already  pay  for  about  50%  of  the  overall  program  (see  page 
120).   It  would  be  inappropriate  to  increase  the  Trust  contribution  by  $116,000 
as  the  resulting  division  between  Federal  and  Trust  funds  would  no  longer 
reflect  the  true  relationship  between  Federal  and  Trust  activities. 

Question:   Explain  what  is  meant  by  "increased  Federal  costs  due  to  reloca- 
tion of  the  Museum  shops'  warehouse  activities  to  1111  North  Capital  in 
FY  1986".  Where  were  the  warehouse  activities  before,  and  why  were  they  moved? 

Answer:  The  increased  Federal  costs  are  due  to  the  relocation  of  the  Museum 
Shops'  Warehouse  activities  from,  not  to,  1111  North  Capitol  Street  in  FY  1986. 
The  Museum  Shops,  as  a  Trust  auxiliary  activity,  were  paying  for  the  space  they 
occupied  at  1111  Capitol  Street  at  the  existing  per  square  foot  cost.   As  such, 
they  were  reducing  the  rental  costs  paid  by  Federal  funds  at  this  location.   In 
July  1986,  this  activity  moved  to  leased  facilities  located  in  Landover,  Md. 
which  is  paid  totally  by  Smithsonian  Trust  funds.   This  move  was  necessitated  by 
the  need  for  additional  space  to  expand  the  warehouse  operation,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  increased  sales  activity  in  the  Smithsonian  Museum  Shops  and  to  insure 
the  effective  and  efficient  daily  replenishment  of  our  Shops. 

However,  as  a  results  of  the  move  of  this  Trust  funded  activity  from  1111 
North  Capitol  Street,  it  has  become  necessary  to  cover  the  costs  formerly  paid 
by  the  Museum  Shops  from  Federal  funds. 

Space  Needs  for  Woodrow  Wilson  Center 

Question:   When  the  witnesses  from  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee,  they  testified  as  to  their  need  for  additional  space, 
and  that  the  Smithsonian  has  told  them  they  have  none  they  can  give  them.   Do 
you  have  any  plans  for  helping  the  Center  with  their  space  needs? 

Answer:   A  concept  plan  has  been  developed  that  would  assign  to  the  Center 
the  western  portion  of  the  Arts  and  Industries  Building.   The  realization  of 
this  plan  would  require  a  complete  renovation  of  the  interior  of  the  building 
Including  the  relocation  of  heating,  ventilating  and  air  conditioning  equipment 
from  interior  building  spaces.   This  renovation  and  relocation  Is  essential  if 
sufficient  space  is  to  be  created  to  meet  both  the  Center's  and  the 
Institution's  needs.   While  no  flm  design  or  cost  estimates  have  been  prepared, 
such  a  project  in  this  historic  building  would  cost  $30-$A0  million.   In  the 
short  term,  no  additional  space  Is  available  for  assignment  to  the  Center. 

Transfer  of  Research  Activities  from  SERC-Rockvllle 

Question:   P.  20.   The  request  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Research  is 
$1,263,000,  an  increase  of  $27,000.   Due  to  the  closure  of  the  Rockville  faci- 
lity, this  office  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  carbon  dating  activities 
and  solar  research  studies  formerly  conducted  at  Rockville.   What  funding  has 
been  transferred  to  this  office  for  each  of  these  activities? 
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Answer:   A  total  of  $2A3,000  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Research  to  contract  for  carbon  dating  services  ($80,000)  and  to 
continue  solar  research  studies  ($186,000). 

Question:   Do  you  intend  to  spend  the  same  amount  for  each  as  was  spent  at 
Rockville?   If  not,  how  will  the  difference  be  used? 

Answer:   Yes,  it  is  intended  to  spend  the  same  amount  for  each  activity  as 
was  spent  at  Rockville.   Both  of  these  activities  were  assigned  a  high  priority 
for  retention  in  the  Institution  by  external  reviewers. 

Joseph  Henry  Papers 

Question:   The  Joseph  Henry  Papers  project  has  been  transferred  into 
this  office.   How  long  is  the  project  expected  to  run?  How  many  volumes  do  you 
plan  to  publish? 

Answer:   Assuming  present  levels  of  funding,  the  project  will  be  complete 
in  twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  We  plan  to  publish  a  total  of  fifteen  volumes. 

Submilllmeter-wave  Astronomy 

Question:   P. 23.  The  request  for  the  Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal  Observatory 
is  $10,217,000,  an  increase  of  $941,000.   Included  is  an  increase  of  $252,000 
for  instrumentation  for  submilllmeter-wave  astronomy.  How  exactly  is  the 
$150,000  provided  in  1987  being  used? 

Answer:   The  $150,000  is  being  used  to  (1)  hire  a  person  with  appropriate 
skills  for  research  and  development  work  in  submilllmeter-wave  Instrumentation, 
and  (2)  provide  a  fund  for  this  person  to  begin  equipping  a  laboratory  for 
development  of  such  instrumentation.   A  suitable  candidate  has  recently  been 
recruited  and  laboratory  space  identified. 

Question:   Will  $157,000  included  in  the  request  to  continue  outfitting  a 
laboratory  complete  that  effort?   If  not,  how  much  more  will  be  required? 

Answer:   The  $157,000  falls  short  by  about  $290,000  of  completing  the  out- 
fitting of  the  laboratory.   The  total  cost  was  contained  in  SAO's  original 
FY  1988  budget  request. 

Question:   What  is  the  expected  total  cost  of  this  instrumentation  effort, 
and  when  do  you  expect  it  to  be  complete? 

Answer:   The  expected  total  cost  of  Initial  purchases  of  equipment  for  the 
new  laboratory  is  $500,000.   The  total  annual  cost  thereafter  for  this  instru- 
mentation effort  is  expected  to  be  $400,000  ($150,000  for  salaries  and  benefits, 
$150,000  for  supplies  and  services,  and  $100,000  for  new  and  replacement  equip- 
ment to  keep  pace  with  expected  advances  in  technology).   The  effort  is  antici- 
pated to  continue  for  many  years  (see,  also,  response  to  the  following 
question) . 
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Question:   How  exactly  does  this  effort  relate  to  your  desire  to  construct 
eventually  a  pioneering  array  of  submllllmeter  telescopes? 

Answer:   The  submlllinieter-wave  instrumentation  laboratory  will  develop 
state-of-the-art  submillimeter  wavelength  receivers  to  be  used  on  existing  air- 
borne and  ground-based  telescopes  for  important  new,  exploratory,  astronomical 
observations.  At  such  time  as  the  proposed  pioneering  array  of  submillimeter 
telescopes  is  built,  the  laboratory  will  expand  its  production  and  maintenance 
capabilities  to  provide  receivers  for  this  array. 

Personnel  Costs  for  FY  1988  Increases 

Question:   For  this,  and  all  requests  which  involve  additional  workyears, 
provide  a  table  showing  the  position,  related  workyear,  lapse  rate  applied  (if 
applicable),  and  funds  required  to  fully  fund  the  position  in  future  years,  if 
applicable.   For  all  requests  in  this  budget  related  to  workyears  provided  in  a 
previous  year,  prepare  a  table  showing  positions,  initial  workyears  funded,  and 
when  funded,  1988  funding  and  workyears  requested. 

Answer:   Table  A  provides  the  requested  information  on  new  positions 
requested  in  the  FY  1988  budget.   All  positions  are  funded  for  a  full  year  for 
FY  1988,  with  no  lapse  rate  applicable,  except  for  the  positions  requested  to 
staff  the  new  Tupper  Center  and  BCl  and  Gamboa  facilities  at  STRI.   These  are 
scheduled  to  be  hired  mid-way  through  the  fiscal  year  and  assume  a  50  percent 
lapse  rate. 

Table  B  provides  the  requested  information  on  the  funding  requirements  to 
annualize  the  partial-year  funding  of  positions  approved  in  the  FY  1987  budget. 
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Conversion  of  ^fultlple  Mirror  Telescope 

Question:   P.  32.   Included  In  the  requested  increase  is  $525,000  for  con- 
verting the  Multiple  Mirror  Telescope  in  Arizona  from  six  mirrors  to  a  single 
mirror.   It  is  indicated  that  the  total  cost  will  be  $10  million,  to  be 
completed  by  approximately  1992.  Will  any  of  these  costs  be  shared?   If  so,  how 
much  and  with  whom? 

Answer:   On  page  32  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  January  1987  sub- 
mission to  Congress  on  the  FY  1988  budget,  it  is  indicated  on  line  27  that  the 
total  cost  to  the  Smithsonian  (italics  added)  would  be  $10  million. 
(Unfortunately,  in  the  corresponding  statement  on  page  33,  line  34,  the  word 
"Smithsonian"  was  inadvertently  omitted.) 

The  conversion  project  is  planned  to  be  a  cooperative  one  with  the 
University  of  Arizona,  as  was  the  original  construction  of  the  MMT.  Arizona's 
main  contribution  will  be  in  casting  and  polishing  the  larger  mirror.  To  this 
end,  the  University  has  already  Invested  approximately  $5  million  in  a  major 
mirror-casting  facility  aad  about  $0.5  million  in  the  development  of  polishing 
techniques  for  the  large  mirrors.   The  University  Is  currently  seeking  an  addi- 
tional $3  million  to  build  a  mirror-polishing  facility  based  on  this  develop- 
ment, and  is  also  supporting  nearly  $0.75  million  in  annual  costs  for  this 
mirror  facility.   (After  casting  and  polishing  the  proposed  6.5-meter-diameter 
mirror  for  the  MMT,  this  facility  will  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  even 
larger  mirrors,  up  to  8  meters  in  diameter.) 

Question:   If  this  conversion  is  not  funded,  will  the  MMT  in  Its  current 
configuration  still  be  of  use?  For  how  long? 

Answer:   The  MMT  in  its  present  configuration  would  be  of  use  indefinitely. 
To  give  an  extreme  example,  a  slide  rule  is  still  a  useful  computational  device 
and  may  continue  to  be  so  indefinitely.   But  scientists  equipped  only  with  slide 
rules  cannot  expect  to  compete  appropriately  with  those  using  modern  computers. 
For  analogous  reasons,  we  need  to  convert  the  MMT;  otherwise  it  may  cease  to  be 
a  forefront  facility  by  the  mid  to  late  1990's.   (See,  also,  answer  to  the 
following  question.) 

Question:   Will  the  capabilities  of  the  converted  MMT  be  duplicated  at  any 
other  telescopes,  including  those  now  planned  and  discussed  in  your  justifica- 
tion? 

Answer:   The  converted  MMT  would  be  a  pioneering  instrument  in  that  it 
would  be  the  first  of  a  class  of  unprecedentedly  large  single-mirror  optical 
telescopes.   Other,  larger,  single-mirror  telescopes,  for  other  institutions, 
are  planned  to  follow  the  conversion  of  the  MMT.  These  telescopes  should  exceed 
the  capabilities  of  the  converted  MMT.   However,  the  converted  MMT- would  have  a 
nearly  unique  capability  for  a  significant  period  of  time,  perhaps  for  as  long 
as  five  years.  With  all  the  uncertainties  attendant  on  such  a  major  tech- 
nological advance  as  is  required  for  these  telescopes,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
vide a  reliable  quantitative  statement  on  time  scales. 
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Question:   The  budget  indicates  you  want  to  order  the  raw  glass  by  this 
summer  (1987)  because  of  long  lead  times.   This  would  Involve  spending  $535,000, 
including  $250,000  of  Trust  funds.  Do  you  plan  to  submit  a  formal  reprogrammlng 
request  to  seek  the  House  and  Senate  Committee's  approval  to  use  the  balance  of 
the  funds  ($285,000)  for  this  purpose? 

Answer:   We  do  not  now  plan  to  submit  a  reprogrammlng  request.  (See, 
however,  response  to  the  following  question.) 

Question:   What  is  the  source  of  the  $285,000,  and  what  was  It  originally 
Intended  to  be  used  for? 

Answer:   The  $285,000  came  from  (1)  endowment  Trust  funds  already  allocated 
to  SAO  for  special  research  projects;  and  (2)  funds  from  a  contract  SAO  already 
has  with  the  University  of  Arizona  for  modification  of  the  MMT  for  a  closely 
related  purpose.   However,  the  $535,000  total  may  prove  insufficient  for  the 
Intended  purchases:   the  only  proven  supplier  of  glass  of  the  type  required  Is 
Japanese  and  the  cost  will  likely  exceed  significantly  our  original  estimate, 
due  in  large  part  to  the  recent  sharp  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  rela- 
tive to  that  of  the  yen.   The  glass  from  a  possible  American  supplier  is 
currently  under  evaluation;  a  cost  estimate  for  this  glass  is  not  yet  available. 
When  reliable  cost  estimates  for  the  glass  become  available,  we  may  have  to 
reevaluate  the  funding  situation. 

Question:   Will  you  be  providing  additional  Trust  funds  for  this  project. 
If  it  is  approved?   If  so,  how  aruch? 

Answer:   At  this  time,  the  Institution  has  no  specific  plans  for  contri- 
buting additional  Trust  funds  to  the  MMT  conversion  project. 

Changes  in  Nonappropriated  Funding  for  SAO 

Question:   What  is  the  basis  for  projecting  a  large  Increase  in  your 
Fellowships  and  Visiting  Scientists  program  (from  $430,000  in  1987  to  $500,000 
in  1988)? 

Answer:   This  projection  is  based  primarily  on  the  expectation  of  an  expan- 
sion in  sac's  new  Predoctoral  Fellowship  Program.  This  new  program  has  been 
very  successful,  but  the  number  of  students  currently  being  supported  is  far  too 
small  to  meet  the  need  of  SAO  scientists.   Participation  in  this  program  of  stu- 
dents from  around  the  world  also  allows  SAO  to  address  the  Institution's 
interest  in  increasing  its  international  programs.   A  small  part  of  the  pro- 
jected increase  is  based  on  the  need  to  cover  the  effect  of  inflation  on  the 
stipends  and  research  expenses  for  SAO's  Postdoctoral  and  Visiting  Scientist 
programs. 

Question:   What  is  the  Impact  of  the  major  decrease  in  NASA  funding  on  your 
program  (from  $14.3  million  to  $11  million  estimated  for  1988)? 

Answer:   This  possible  decrease  in  funding  could  result  in  a  reduction  in 
Trust  fund  staff  of  about  10%.   The  research  projects  that  would  be  most 
affected  by  this  decrease  are  in  the  High  Energy  Astrophysics,  the  Optical  and 
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Infrared  Astronomy,  and  the  Radio  and  Geoastronomy  divisions.   This  projection 
Is,  of  course,  only  an  estimate  and  could  be  affected  significantly  by  relati- 
vely small  changes  In  NASA  policy  and  by  possible  opportunities  to  participate, 
for  example,  in  European  space  missions. 

Molecular  Evolutionary  Studies  at  STRI 

Question:   P.  35.   The  request  for  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research 
Institute  is  $5,711,000,  an  increase  of  $1,589,000.   Included  in  the  increase  is 
$800,000  (and  6  workyears)  proposed  to  be  redirected  from  the  former  Rockvllle 
facility,  for  a  new  effort  in  molecular  evolutionary  studies.   How  many  labora- 
tories will  be  provided  for  this  effort,  and  where  will  they  be?  How  long  will 
it  take  to  equip  these  laboratories?  Why  Is  more  than  one  needed? 

Answer:   Five  laboratories  will  be  equipped  with  these  funds:  one  at  NAGS 
Island  Marine  Laboratory  and  four  at  the  Tupper  Research  Center.   It  is  anti- 
cipated that  four  of  these  laboratories  will  be  equipped  during  FY  1988  and  the 
fifth  during  FY  1989.   Each  laboratory  requires  the  specialized  equipment  needed 
for  the  different  major  areas  of  research  in  plant  physiology  (such  as  soil  plant 
water  relations,  photobiology,  and  nutrient  balance)  and  molecular  evolution 
such  as  DNA-DNA  hybridization  and  isozyme  analysis).   These  new  laboratories, 
combined  with  the  expertise  of  STRI's  existing  staff  and  proposed  new  staff, 
will  equip  STRI  to  address  a  variety  of  research  questions. 

Question:   Will  the  6  positions  requested  be  the  total  staffing  required 
for  this  effort? 

Answer:   An  additional  position  for  a  technician  will  be  requested  in 
FY  1989  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  maintenance  and  support  for  the 
laboratories  which  will  use  blochemicals  and  radioactive  materials.   The  funding 
required  for  this  position  will  be  offset  by  the  reduction  of  one-time  FY  1988 
funds  for  equipment  purchases  and  start-up  costs. 

Question:   What  will  the  $150,000  for  contractual  services  be  used  for? 

Answer:   The  contractual  services  of  experts  will  be  required  to  help  us 
set-up  the  program  and  laboratories  and  for  the  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the 
sophisticated  equipment  needed  of  these  research  efforts.   In  addition,  some 
technical  laboratory  service  will  be  performed  by  contract  personnel  where  it 
proves  to  be  more  cost  effective  than  employing  full  time  persons. 

Question:   How  much  of  the  $800,000  request  represents  one-time  only  needs? 

Answer:   None  of  the  $800,000  represents  "one-time  only"  costs.   The  first 
two  years  of  the  effort  will  involve  major  expenses  to  equip  the  laboratories 
with  a  small  proportion  of  the  funds  used  for  the  personnel  costs,  fellowships, 
supplies  and  travel.   In  subsequent  years,  the  funds  used  for  the  initial  outlay 
for  equipment  will  become  the  operating  budget  for  the  program,  to  purchase 
supplies,  maintain  equipment. 
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Question:   $135,000  is  included  for  postdoctoral  fellowships.   How  many  such 
fellowships  would  be  funded,  for  what  length  of  time,  and  with  what  stipend? 

Answer:   The  long-term  fellowship  programs  envisioned  here  will  include 
five  3-year  fellows  with  annual  stipends  of  $20,000  each  and  individual  allot- 
ments for  travel  to  Panama  or  other  tropical  field  sites  of  $1,000  and  $A,000 
for  research  supplies  (chemicals,  glassware,  etc.)  that  are  required  for  these 
sophisticated  research  efforts.   An  additional  $10,000  is  required  to  administer 
the  program,  including  advertising  and  interview  costs  to  Insure  that  the  best 
candidates  are  found  after  open  searches. 

Question:   Why  are  these  proposed  for  Federal  funding?  How  many  other 
fellowships  at  STRI ,  or  in  the  Smithsonian  overall,  are  Federally  funded? 

Answer:   Consistent  with  Smithsonian  practice,  fellowships  are  offered  with 
Federal  funds  when  they  are  directly  related  to  research  programs  that  require  a 
much  closer  Integration  with  specific  programmatic  objectives,  rather  than  the 
independent  activities  of  our  regular  Trust  funded  pre-  and  post-doctoral 
fellows.  A  few  additional  fellowships  are  Federally  funded  consistent  with  the 
above  mentioned  practice,  such  as  one  fellowship  at  STRI  and  the  Conservation 
Analytical  Laboratory. 

Tropical  Biology  Research  at  STRI 

Question:   Last  year,  $200,000  was  provided  for  a  tropical  biology  research 
Initiative.   How  are  those  funds  being  used  in  1987,  compared  with  the  elements 
of  the  original  request  of  $345,000;  and  how  do  you  propose  to  use  them  in  1988? 

Answer:   After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  highest  priorities  from  our  much 
larger  budget  request,  ($345,000),  we  have  allocated  the  $200,000  funds  from 
this  initiative  to  the  following  item: 


1987       1988 

Plant  physiology 

Contractual  services  for  three  demographic  studies 

Biochemical  evolution 

Demographic  studies 

Insect  field  studies  &  collection  development 

Travel 

Total  $200       $200 


$18 

$18 

76 

79 

31 

0 

42 

60 

23 

33 

10 

10 
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STRI  -  Tupper  Laboratory  and  Conference  Center 

Question:   The  request  Includes  8  workyears  and  $567,000  for  the  Tupper 
Laboratory  and  Conference  Center.   When  will  the  construction  be  complete?  At 
this  point,  how  will  the  actual  construction  cost  compare  to  the  original  esti- 
mate? 

Answer:   The  construction  contract,  signed  on  March  23,  1987,  calls  for 
construction  of  the  Tupper  Center  to  be  completed  by  September  1988. 
(Partial-year  funding  is  requested  in  FY  1988  for  Tupper  Center  staffing  to 
allow  these  positions  to   be  hired  and  trained  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
relocation  of  program  activities  and  operations  to  the  new  facility.)  The  total 
available  funding  for  the  project  is  $6.78  million:   an  amount  of  $4  million 
donated  by  the  family  of  Earl  S.  Tupper  and  $2.78  million  in  Federal  funds 
appropriated  in  FY  1987. 

The  current  construction  cost  estimate,  based  on  the  contract,  will  be 
within  available  funding.   The  construction  contract  cost  of  $5,677,322  will 
cover  the  construction,  site  preparation,  escalation,  and  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  fixed  equipment.   Design  and  construction  management  costs  are 
estimated  at  $720,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  $382,678  for  construction  con- 
tingency costs. 

Question:   How  does  the  current  estimate  of  $736,000  to  complete  the  fur- 
nishing compare  to  last  year's  estimate  of  $970,000? 

Answer:   The  original  line  item  estimate  of  equipment  and  furnishings  for 
this  project  ($970,000)  Included  a  number  of  items  which  are  built  into  the 
structure,  such  as  air  conditioning  and  an  emergency  generator,  and  which  are 
now  included  in  the  construction  costs.  Moreover,  the  current  estimate  of 
$736,000  for  equipment  and  furnishings  is  based  on  a  more  recent  refined  analy- 
sis of  needs  for  the  new  building  rather  than  the  original  estimate  developed  in 
the  conceptual  stage. 

Question:  What  exactly  will  the  $460,000  requested  in  1988  be  used  for? 

Answer:   The  $460,000  requested  in  FY  1888  will  be  used  to  purchase  some 
essential  office  and  laboratory  equipment  as  follows: 

Health,  Safety  and  Animal  Care  Equipment  $   30,000 

Specimen  and  Collection  Storage  Cases  25,000 

Computer  Equipment  217,000 

Research  Equipment  40,000 

Maintenance  and  Shop  Equipment  26,000 

Furnishings  122,000 

Total:  $  460,000 
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Question:   If  you  request  the  same  amount  In  1989,  the  total  will  be 
$920,000,  compared  to  the  $736,000  estimated  requirement.  Explain. 

Answer:   In  FY  1989,  $276,000  of  the  $460,000  will  be  needed  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  furnishings  and  equipment  of  the  Tupper  Center.   A  further 
amount  of  $15A,000  will  be  required  to  annualize  the  partial-year  funding  of  the 
22  positions  requested  in  the  FY  1988  budget  to  staff  the  Tupper  Center,  BCI  and 
Gamboa  facilities.   It  is  anticipated  that  STRI  will  request  that  the  balance 
be  retained  to  provide  an  expanded  base  for  STRI's  equipment  replacement  and 
acquisition  program. 

Question:   How  many  positions  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  facility  from 
within  STRI? 

Answer:   More  than  18  current  STRI  scientific  and  support  staff,  along  with 
several  field  researchers  on  contract,  will  move  to  space  in  the  Tupper  Center 
during  the  relocation  of  specific  offices  to  the  new  facility,  including  the 
Education  and  Conservation  Office  and  Procurement  Department.   The  additional 
positions  requested  in  FY  1988  are  to  provide  essential  building  maintenance  and 
plant  services  directly  associated  with  the  building,  as  well  as  to  provide 
essential  program  and  administrative  support  not  available  with  the  existing 
staff. 


Question:   Explain  why  both  a  supply  clerk  and  a  procurement  clerk  will  be 
needed? 

Answer:   Existing  personnel  is  insufficient  to  meet   the  procurement  needs 
of  STRI.  A  procurement  clerk  will  process  purchase  orders  for  equipment  and 
supplies  required  throughout  the  Institute  while  the  supply  clerk  will  issue 
expendable  supplies  to  appropriate  staff  and  visitors,  insure  proper  billing  for 
those  items,  keep  track  of  Inventories  and  insure  proper  return  of  equipment 
that  is  checked  out.   It  has  been  recommended  by  auditors  that  STRI  establish  an 
annual  procurement  plan  and  centralized  supply  room.   It  has  not  been  possible 
thus  far  because  of  a  lack  of  space  in  existing  facilities.   The  new  building 
will  give  us  the  space  but  the  additional  personnel  requested  are  necessary  to 
provide  the  services  involved. 

New  STRI  Facilities  at  BCI  and  Gamboa 

Question:   3  Workyears  and  $144,000  are  requested  for  new  facilities  at  BCI 
and  Gamboa.   What  amount  of  existing  furnishings  will  be  available  for  use  at 
both  locations? 

Answer:   While  some  of  the  furnlshiags  and  appliances  presently  available 
in  rented  STRI  housing  in  Gamboa  and  at  BCI  facilities  can  be  moved  to  the  new 
facilities,  most  of  the  furniture  was  obtained  as  surplus  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  and  has  outlived  its  useful  life. 

Question:   What  is  the  existing  staff  at  both  locations,  by  position? 

Answer:   STRI  does  not  have  any  personnel  currently  assigned  exclusively  to 
Gamboa  but  to  protect  the  long-term  serviceability  of  the  new  dorm  a  new  main— 
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tenance/janltorlal  position  Is  needed.  On  BCI,  the  present  kitchen  and 
janitorial/maintenance  staff  consists  of:   facility  manager  (1),  maintenance 
helper  (1),  maintenance  worker  (1),  custodial  worker  (1),  cooks  (2),  assistant 
cook  (1).   The  requested  positions  are  necessary  to  provide  essential  services 
In  the  new  facilities. 


Question:  Do  you  still  expect  both  facilities  to  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  FY  1987? 

Answer:  The  Gamboa  dorm  renovation  will  be  completed  by  September  1987  and 
the  BCI  kltchen/dlnlng/dormltory  facilities  will  be  completed  during  FY  1988. 

Changes  in  Nonappropriated  Funding  for  STRI 

Question:  Are  funds  provided  from  nonappropriated  sources  of  funding 
planned  to  Increase  In  FY  1988  commensurate  with  the  proposed  increases  in 
Federal  funding?  If  necessary,  provide  the  1987  and  1988  figures  for  the 
record. 

Answer:   STRI's  basic  sources  of  nonappropriated  funds  are  derived  from 
Institutional  unrestricted  funds,  restricted  gifts,  and  grant  and  contract  acti- 
vity. Smithsonian  support  provided  through  unrestricted  general  and  special 
purpose  funds  will  increase  from  $496,000  to  an  estimated  $518,000  in  FY  1988. 
Funding  provided  by  external  sources  such  as  restricted  funds  and  Federal  grants 
and  contracts  are  dependent  on  factors  outside  the  control  of  the  Institution 
and  may  vary  from  year  to  year.  For  FY  1988,  funding  from  restricted  funds  is 
expected  to  decrease  from  $593,000  to  $412,000,  primarily  as  the  result  of  the 
termination  of  the  two  research  projects  described  in  the  answer  to  the  next 
question.   Funding  from  Federal  grants  and  contracts  is  projected  to  Increase 
from  $573,000  In  FY  1987  to  $591,000. 

Question:   Why  are  the  foundation  funds  supporting  the  iguana  and  paca  pro- 
jects projected  to  decrease  by  about  half  in  1988  (from  $315,000  to  $164,000)? 

Answer:   The  decrease  in  the  expenditures  estimated  for  tVie  Iguana  and  paca 
projects  in  FY  1988  refects  the  ending  of  current  funding  for  these  projects 
at  the  termination  of  the  five-year  study  period. 

Future  of  SERC  -  Rockvllle  Facility 

Question:   P.  44.  The  request  for  the  Smithsonian  Environmental  Research 
Center  is  $1,376,000,  a  decrease  of  $1,577,000.   This  reflects  the  redirection 
of  the  Rockvllle  research  funding  to  other  programs,  such  as  STRI.  What  Is  the 
disposition  of  the  Rockvllle  facility  itself,  which  was  under  a  long  term  lease? 

Answer:   The  top  floor  of  this  two-story  building  has  been  sub-leased  to 
Georgetown  University  for  the  balance  of  the  Smithsonian's  lease  period  which 
ends  on  January  31,  1990.   The  ground  floor  will  be  used  primarily  by  the  Museum 
of  American  History  for  the  storage  of  collections  while  repair  and  renovation 
work  is  being  done  in  the  Museum's  building. 
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Hospital  Equipment  for  the  National  Zoo 

Questions:  P.  A8  The  request  for  the  National  Zoo  Is  $13,176,000,  an 
Increase  of  $924,000.   Will  the  $200,000  added  on  In  FY  1987  for  medical  and 
surgical  equipment  for  the  new  hospital  be  needed  also  in  1988?   If  so,  what  is 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  your  equipment  needs  for  the  new  hospital? 

Answer:   The  $200,000  added  in  FY  1987  represented  one-half  of  the  funds 
needed  for  hospital  equipment.   The  funds  will  be  needed  in  FY  1988  to  purchase 
the  balance  of  the  equipment  for  the  hospital.   For  FY  1989  and  following  years, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  Zoo  will  request  that  this  funding  be  retained  to 
establish  a  veterinary  equipment  replacement  and  acquisition  program  for  the 
Zoo. 

Like  medical  technology,  the  veterinary  technology  is  advancing  in  quantum 
leaps.   Compared  to  the  high  costs  of  human  medical  equipment,  an  annual  equip- 
ment budget  of  $200,000  for  veterinary  equipment  is  modest.   It  would  allow  the 
Zoo  to  eventually  approach  state-of-the-art  animal  care  by  adding  modules  to 
basic  equipment  acquired  in  FY  1987  and  FY  1988.   As  an  illustration,  the 
purchase  of  a  state-of-the-art  X-ray  machine  alone  would  cost  more  than  the 
first  two  years'  budgets  ($400,000). 

Genetics  Research  at  the  Zoo 

Question:   2  workyears  and  $250,000  is  included  for  a  genetics  program  for 
rare  and  endangered  species.  Where  will  you  establish  the  genetics  laboratory 
included  in  this  program?  What  Is  the  total  estimated  cost? 

Answer:   The  lab  will  be  located  in  the  new  Rock  Creek  hospital  or  the 
renovated  Research  Facility  which  ever  will  provide  the  most  effective  use  of 
space.   The  annual  operating  costs  for  the  lab  would  be  $250,000  to  $300,000. 

Question:   How  much  of  the  requested  increase  represents  one— time  costs 
only? 

Answer:   Approximately  $121,000  would  be  used  In  FY  1988  to  purchase  equip- 
ment which  represents  one-time  costs.   In  FY  1989  and  following  years,  this 
funding  would  be  used  to  establish  a  base  for  equipment  purchase  and  replacement 
and  laboratory  supplies  for  this  program. 

Question:  How  much  of  the  Increase  of  $174,000  is  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, and  how  much  for  the  exchange  program?  Explain  what  the  latter  involves, 
and  what  the  costs  will  provide. 

Answer:   An  amount  of  $43,000  will  be  used  to  support  the  exchange  program. 
The  remaining  $131,000  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment. 
The  exchange  program  monies  will  provide  necessary  funds  to  consult  with 
recognized  experts  in  specific  disciplines  within  the  program  to  insure  that  the 
goals  of  the  genetics  lab  are  met. 

Question:   Will  this  capability  be  duplicative  of  such  capabilities 
elsewhere?   If  so,  why  should  this  program  be  Initiated  at  the  National  Zoo? 
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Answer:   The  program  Is  a  cooperative  and  synergetlc  program  within  each  of 
three  Smithsonian  Bureaus  working  within  their  specialized  disciplines.   It  will 
not  be  duplicative  since  NZP  has  already  established  a  unique  leadership  role  in 
applying  molecular  techniques  to  the  study  of  those  genetics  problems  that  have 
an  Immediate  relevance  to  the  conservation  of  endangered  species. 

Current  Zoo  Programs 

Question:   9  workyears  and  $382,000  is  included  for  support  for  current 
programs.  What  are  your  plans  for  the  new  facilities  such  as  the  Gibbon 
Facility,  and  the  Amazon/Orinoco  River  exhibit?  When  will  they  be  available? 

Answer:   The  Gibbon  Facility  is  presently  under  construction  and  will  open 
to  the  public  this  summer  (June/ July  1987).   This  facility  will  exhibit  a  family 
of  gibbons  in  a  special  enclosure  to  allow  them  to  behave  as  natural  as  possible 
in  captivity. 

The  Amazon/Orinoco  River  Exhibit  Is  presently  under  design.  Actual 
construction  Is  programmed  for  FY  1989,  with  completion  scheduled  for  the  summer 
of  1990.   This  exhibit  will  be  a  greenhouse  enclosure  replica  of  a  tropical 
river  forest,  specifically  planned  to   duplicate  a  portion  of  the  Amazon/Orinoco 
river  forest.  The  exhibit  will  feature  a  variety  of  fauna  and  flora  from  that 
habitat  with  particular  emphasis  on  aquatic  animals  of  all  kinds. 

Question:   How  exactly  was  the  $150,000  added  on  in  FY  1987  by  Congress  for 
keepers  and  necessary  supplies  and  equipment  used? 

Answer:   Of  the  $150,000  added  on  in  FY  1987  by  Congress  for  Animal  keepers 
and  support,  the  NZP  programmed  $60,000  for  the  three  Animal  keeper  positions. 
Two  of  the  positions  were  assigned  to  the  Invertebrate  exhibit  and  the  remaining 
keeper  position  was  assigned  to  the  mammal  unit  at  the  Conservation  Center  at 
Front  Royal.   The  remaining  $90,000  will  be  used  during  FY  1987  to  purchase 
supplies  and  materials  for  the  animal  departments  (including  the  Invertebrate 
exhibit)  and  other  units  at  the  Zoo. 


Question:   Which  are  the  exhibits  for  which  the  two  additional  positions 

are  requested,  in  lieu  of  current  personnel  working  overtime?  How  much  savings 

from  avoiding  overtime  Is  expected?  Are  these  savings  reflected  in  your 
request? 

Answer:   The  two  keeper  positions  will  be  used  in  the  Zoo's  mammals  depart- 
ment, including  the  Beaver  Valley  exhibits.  Great  Ape  House,  Small  Mammal  House, 
Monkey  Island  and  hoofed  stock  exhibits.   It  is  anticipated  that  as  much  a 
$10,000  in  total  overtime  costs  can  be  saved  with  the  two  additional  keepers. 
Last  year  $10,000  had  to  be  provided  for  overtime  costs,  on  an  emergency  basis, 
by  cutting  other  areas  of  the  NZP  budget.  The  two  additional  positions  will 
also  greatly  Improve  safety  conditions  for  the  Zoo's  animal  keepers  since  there 
are  Increased  health  and  safety  concerns  when  keepers  are  assigned'  to  work  with 
animals  and  in  facilities  that  they  are  unfamiliar  with.  This  request  will  go  a 
long  way  to  correct  this  problem.   The  total  request  does  reflect  and  adjust  for 
the  reduced  overtime. 
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Question:  What  are  the  current  numbers  of  keeper  positions  at  both  Rock 
Creek  Park  and  Front  Royal?  How  do  your  staffing  patterns  compare  with  other 
zoos  of  comparable  size? 

Answer:   The  Zoo  has  81  animal  keepers  on  the  staff,  with  63  at  Rock  Creek 
and  18  keepers  at  Front  Royal.   In  a  preliminary  study  of  staffing  patterns  at 
other  zoos,  initial  information  shows  that  the  National  Zoo  compares  favorably 
with  zoos  of  comparable  size.   However,  more  detailed  consideration  of  acreage, 
number  of  animals  and  number  of  species  must  be  Included  to  produce  a  more 
valid  comparison. 

Question:  When  do  you  expect  to  bring  back  the  polar  bears? 

Answer:   Polar  Bears  and  Penguins  are  being  considered  as  exhibits  for  the 
second  phase  of  the  aquatics  exhibits  development.  We  should  not  bring  back 
Polar  Bears  to  the  National  Zoo  until  we  have  an  exhibit  in  the  right  location 
and  with  the  right  shade  considerations  to  provide  comfortable  conditions  for 
Arctic  animals  in  the  Washington  summer  climate. 

Question:  When  will  the  new  aquatic  facilities  be  on  line  for  which  the 
two  water  quality  specialist  positions  are  requested? 

Answer:   The  new  aquatic  facilities  are  programmed  for  construction  in 
FY  1989/90.   It  Is  imperative  to  have  these  positions  aboard  during  the  design 
phase  (FY  1988)  to  begin  training  and  provide  design  review  of  the  life  support 
system  which  provides  the  water  quality  to  the  facility.   It  is  too  late  to 
begin  this  process  after  the  animals  are  in  the  exhibits. 

Question:  Why  is  an  Increase  of  $184,000,  or  52%  needed  for  maintenance 
(purchase  of  supplies  and  materials)? 

Answer:   As  the  facilities  continue  to  age  (some  of  the  Zoo  exhibits  date 
back  to  the  thirties)  more  materials  are  needed  for  minor  repair  and  routine 
maintenance.  Also  new  facilities,  both  at  Rock  creek  and  Front  Royal  have 
been  on  line  for  a  few  years  and  they  now  call  for  minor  repair/maintenance  due 
to  normal  wear  and  tear  and  the  heavy  use  of  the  exhibit  facilities  by  our 
public. 

The  requested  increase  of  $184,000  is  vital  to  continue  the  necessary 
level  of  maintenance  support  for  both  animal  and  public  areas  of  the  Zoo. 

Question:   How  does  the  Increase  in  restricted  funds  Cor  research  programs 
on  exotic  animals  and  new  reproductive  techniques  ($525,000,  compared  to 
$285,000)  relate  to  the  requested  increase  for  the  genetics  management  program? 

Answer:   These  are  complementary  and  interactive  programs.  We  are  devoting 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  cryopreservatlon  of  sperm  and  embryos  as  a  means  of 
saving  endangered  species  and  the  reproductive  technique  program  needs  to  be 
greatly  expanded  to  cope  with  escalating  problems  of  conservation.   Genetic  stu- 
dies will  enhance  the  choice  of  species  for  this  program  and  captive  breeding 
programs. 
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Research  Material  Provided  by  Smithsonian  Archives 

Question:  P.  56.  The  request  for  the  SI  Archives  Is  $579,000,  an  Increase 
of  $15,000.  You  note  that  more  than  27,000  pages  of  copy  from  archival  holdings 
were  provided  to  researchers  free  of  charge  In  FY  1985.  Would  It  be  possible  to 
charge  enough  to  recover  your  costs  In  providing  this  material?  Have  you  con- 
sidered doing  so? 

Answer:  The  SI  Archives  has  considered  setting  up  a  separate  copier  dedi- 
cated solely  to  researcher  copying,  but  found  that  there  would  be  Insufficient 
Income  generated  from  the  copying  to  pay  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  a 
separate  machine. 

Cataloging  of  Uncatalogued  Material  In  the  Smithsonian  Libraries 

Question:  P.  59.  The  request  for  the  SI  Libraries  Is  $5,039,000,  an 
Increase  of  $141,000.  An  Increase  of  $200,000  Is  requested  to  accelerate  the 
cataloguing  of  uncatalogued  materials.  Will  all  of  this  effort  be  accomplished 
by  contract?   Is  this  less  expensive  than  using  your  own  staff? 

Answer:  Yes,  this  cataloguing  work  will  be  done  by  contract  with  the 
support  of  SIL  staff,  who  will  do  preparation  and  quality  control  work.   The 
direct  per  Item  cost  Is  comparable,  but  In-house  work  would  require  hiring, 
training,  and  supporting  several  additional  staff  members.   Present  space  limi- 
tations would  make  It  very  difficult  to  find  the  space  for  work  stations  and  a 
staging  area  for  materials  In  process. 

Question:   P.  59.  Why  Is  It  so  expensive  to  catalog  trade  catalogs.  I.e., 
seed  catalogs,  etc.  ($4  an  Item)? 

Answer:   The  cataloging  process  for  trade  catalogs  Includes  the  following: 
Identifying  and  keying  Into  the  SI  Libraries  In-house  online  cataloging  system 
about  18  data  elements,  such  as  title,  language,  name  of  manufacturer,  places  of 
manufacturer,  date  of  publication,  provenance,  subject,  etc.   Some  data  elements, 
such  as  subject,  need  to  be  checked  In  subject  heading  lists  for  correct  ter- 
minology. Sometimes  dictionaries  need  to  be  consulted  to  Identify  the  subject 
matter. 

Each  piece  Is  also  examined  for  preservation  needs  and  delicate  Items  are 
placed  In  acid-free  envelopes  for  protection.  The  piece  and  the  envelop  are 
marked  with  location  symbol  and  accession  number. 

The  above  method  was  developed  by  the  Libraries  as  a  cost  effective  way  to 
provide  bibliographic  control  to  the  trade  literature  collection.  The  tradi- 
tional method,  used  universally  for  cataloging  books,  (and  trade  literature  by 
other  libraries)  would  cost  approximately  $20  per  item.   The  low  cost  of  this 
cataloguing  process  developed  by  the  Libraries  ($4  per  item)  is  achieved  by 
creating  a  bibliographic  record  that  is  below  the  standards  required  by 
national  data  bases  and  by  extensive  use  of  volunteer  help. 

Quadrangle-related  Positions 

Question:   There  is  also  a  request,  originally  made  in  1987,  for  2 
workyears  and  $32,000  for  the  African  Art  branch  library.  For  all  the  Increases 
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and  workyears  requested  for  the  Quadrangle,  provide  a  list  showing,  by  loca- 
tion, positions  funded  to  date,  positions  requested  In  this  budget,  and  any 
future  year  requests  expected  at  this  time. 

Answer:   The  following  table  provides  the  requested  Information  on 
Quadrangle-related  positions  funded  through  FY  1987  and  others  requested  for 
FY  1988.   If  the  positions  requested  for  FY  1988  are  approved,  the  Initial 
staffing  requirements  for  Quadrangle-related  program  and  support  needs  will  be 
met.   For  FY  1989  and  following  years,  any  additional  positions  requested  by  the 
Individual  bureaus  will  be  based  on  the  staffing  requirements  related  to  future 
program  growth.   At  this  time.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Sackler  Gallery  will 
request  A  positions  from  FY  1989  through  FY  1992  for  conservation,  education, 
and  exhibition  support  and  that  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art  will  request 
3  positions  In  FY  1989  and  FY  1990  for  conservation  and  publications  support. 
Future  Quadrangle-related  facilities  management  needs  are  currently  expected  to 
Include  3  positions  for  Quadrangle  Building  Management  In  FY  1989  and  FY  1990 
and  1  gardener  for  the  Office  of  Horticulture  In  FY  1990.   It  Is  possible  that 
other  staffing  needs  will  be  Identified  during  the  review  of  program  needs  by 
each  bureau  following  the  Initial  period  of  full  operation  of  the  Quadrangle. 
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Page  1 
4/1/1987 


QUADRANGLE  STAFFING  REQUIREMENTS  BY  BUREAU,  FY  1984  -  FY  1988 


BUREAU/FISCAL  YEAR 
POSITION  TITLE 


i  of 
Pos. 


FULL  YEAR  FUNDING 
FTE    *  (000s) 


CENTER  FOR  ASIAN  ART  -  SACKLER  GALLERY 


APPROVED  IN  THE  FV  1984  APPROPRIATION 

Asst.  Director 
APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1985  APPROPRIATION 

Registration  Specialist 

Conservators 

Conservation  Specialist 

Exhibit  Designer 

Curator 

Secretary 

Library  Technician 
APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1986  APPROPRIATION 

Graphics  Designer 

Woodcr after 

Carpenter 

Pai  nter ' s  Asst . 

Exhibitions  Designer 

Photographer 

Conservation  Technician 

Asst.  Curator 

Curatorial  Secretary 

Registration  Secretary 

Oriental  Art  Restoration  Spec. 

Public  A-f-fairs  Specialist 

Editor 

Education  Specialist 

Library  Aide 

Accounting  Technician 

Secretary 
APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1987  APPROPRIATION 

Photographic  Technician/Secretary 

Museuffl  Technicians 

Graphics  Technician 

Slide  and  Photographic  Librarian 

Woodcrafter  Asst. 
REQUESTED  IN  THE  FY  1988  BUDGET 

Assistant  Curator  (Research) 

Curatorial  Secretary 

Public  AHairs  Asst. 

Editorial  Asst. 

Silk-Screen  Specialist 
TOTAL  QUADRANGLE-RELATED  STAFFING 
FOR  SACKLER  GALLERY 


1       1.0 

53 

1       1.0 

34 

2      2.0 

67 

1       1.0 

32 

1      1.0 

52 

1       1.0 

44 

1      1.0 

22 

1      1.0 

23 

1       l.O 

36 

1       1.0 

25 

1       1.0 

22 

1       1.0 

19 

1       1.0 

50 

1      1.0 

20 

1       1.0 

20 

1      1.0 

30 

1       1.0 

16 

1      1.0 

16 

1      1.0 

25 

1       1.0 

42 

1       1.0 

42 

1       1.0 

25 

1       1.0 

16 

1      1.0 

20 

1      1.0 

20 

1       1.0 

16 

3      3.0 

56 

1       1,0 

20 

1       1.0 

16 

1       1.0 

19 

1      1.0 

31 

1       1.0 

19 

1      1.0 

19 

1      1.0 

19 

1      1.0 

25 

38 


38.0 


1,016 
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Page  2 
4/1/1987 


QUADRANGLE  STAFFING  REQUIREMENTS  BY  BUREAU,  FY  1984  -  FY  1988 


BUREAU/FISCAL  YEAR 
POSITION  TITLE 


»  of    FULL  YEAR  FUNDING 
Pos.      FTE   $    (000s) 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  AFRICAN  ART 


APPROVED 
Ass 
Cle 
Chi 
Cur 
Exh 

APPROVED 
Mri 
Bra 
Exh 
Car 
Sho 
Pho 
Miis 
Edu 
Doc 
Cur 
Sec 
Adm 
Cle 

APPROVED 
Car 
Pac 
Gra 
Exh 
Art 
Pai 
Sec 
Edu 

REQUESTE 
Ass 
Com 


IN  THE 
t.  Regi 
rk/ typi 
e-f  Cons 
atori al 
ibit  De 

IN  THE 
ter/Edi 
phic  De 
ibit  Pr 
penter 
p  Forera 
tograph 
eum  Tec 
cation 
ent/Int 
ator  (R 
retary 
i  ni  stra 
rk /typi 

IN  THE 
penter 
ker 

phic  Pr 
i  bi t i  on 

Handle 
nter 
retary 
cat  i  on 
D  IN  TH 
t.  Cura 
puter  S 


FY  1985  APPROPRIATION 
strar 
st 
er vator 

Asst. 
signer 

FY  1986  APPROPRIATION 
tor 

si  gner 
oduction  Asst. 


hnicians  (2  temp,  pos) 

Spec j  al 1 st 

em  Coordinator 

esearch) 

t 1 ve  Asst , 
st 
FY  1987  APPROPRIATION 


oduction  Asst, 
Design  Asst. 


Speci  al i  st 

E  FY  1988  BUDGET 

tor 

peci  al ist 


1       1.0 

20 

1      1.0 

IS 

I      1.0 

27 

1      1.0 

22 

1      1.0 

32 

i      1.0 

25 

1      1.0 

25 

1      1.0 

16 

1      1.0 

22 

1      1.0 

24 

1      1.0 

30 

2      2.0 

32 

1      1.0 

30 

1      1.0 

25 

1      1.0 

50 

1      1.0 

16 

1      1.0 

16 

1      1.0 

16 

1       1.0 

24 

1      1.0 

19 

I      1.0 

20 

1      1.0 

25 

1      1.0 

19 

1      1.0 

22 

1      1.0 

20 

1      1.0 

25 

1      1.0 

25 

1      1.0 

25 

TOTAL  QUADRANGLE-RELATED  STAFFING 
FOR  MUSEUM  OF  AFRICAN  ART 


29 


29.0 


667 


29 
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Page  3 
4/1/1987 


QUADRANGLE  STAFFING  REQUIREMENTS  BY  BUREAU,  FV  19B4  -  FY  1988 


BUREAU/FISCAL  YEAR 
POSITION  TITLE 


i  oi  FULL  YEAR  FUNDING 

Pos.       FTE    *  (000s) 


SI  LIBRARIES 


APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  19B5  APPROPRIATION 

Library  Asst. 
REQUESTED  IN  THE  FY  1988  BUDGET 

Library  Technicians 

TOTAL  QUADRANGLE-RELATED  STAFFING 
FOR  SI  LIBRARIES 


1  1.0 

2  2.0 

3  3.0 


28 
32 

60 


OFFICE  OF  EXHIBITS  CENTRAL 


APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1986  APPROPRI ATION 

Exhibit  Speci  al i  st 
APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1987  APPROPRIATION 

Exhibits  Specialists 
REQUESTED  IN  THE  FY  1988  BUDGET 

Exhibits  Speci  al ist 

TOTAL  QUADRANGLE-RELATED  STAFFING 
FOR  OFFICE  OF  EXHIBITS  CENTRAL 


1.0 

30 

2.0 

50 

1.0 

25 

4.0 


105 


TRAVELING  EXHIBITION  SERVICE 


APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1986  APPROPRIATION 

Graphics  Technician 

Education  Workshop  Coordinator 

Research  Asst. 

Asst.  Registrar 

Exhibit  Coordinator 

Asst.  Registrar 
APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1987  APPROPRIATION 

Scheduling  Asst. 
REQUESTED  IN  THE  FY  1988  BUDGET 

Secretary/Receptionist 

Secretary 


1                1.0 

25 

1                1.0 

30 

1                1.0 

25 

1                 1.0 

25 

1                 1.0 

42 

1                1.0 

25 

1.0 


1.0 
1.0 


16 


17 
17 


TOTAL  QUADRANGLE-RELATED  STAFFING 
FOR  SITES 


9.0 


222 


30 


72-114  -  87  -  16 
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Page  4 
4/1/1987 


QUADRANGLE  STAFFING  REQUIREMENTS  BY  BUREAU,  FY  1984  -  FY  1988 


BUREAU/FISCAL  YEAR 
POSITION  TITLE 


«  oi  FULL  YEAR  FUNDING 

Pos.      FTE    «  (OOOs) 


DIR.  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ACT. 


APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1986  APPROPRIATION 
Program  Director  (Int.  Ctr.) 
Education  Specialist  (Int.  Ctr.) 

TOTAL  QUADRANGLE-RELATED  STAFFING 
FOR  DIR.  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ACT. 


1.0 
1.0 


2.0 


30 
25 


55 


ADMINISTRATION 


»  OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL  ADMIN. 
APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1986  APPROPRIATION 
Personnel  Assistants 


2.0 


40 


♦  OFFICE  OF  ACCOUNTING  ?<  FIN.  SVCS. 
REQUESTED  IN  THE  FY  1988  BUDGET 

Accounting  Technician  (Quad  ASC) 

TOTAL  QUADRANGLE-RELATED  STAFFING 
FOR  ADMINISTRATION 


1      1.0 


3.0 


15 


55 


OFFICE  OF  PROTECTION  SERVICES 


APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1986  APPROPRIATION 

Sergeants 

Guards 

Alarms  Technician 

Premium  Pay  ^or  Quad  Security  StaH 
APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1987  APPROPRIATION 

Museum  Protection  OHicers 

Gallery  Guards 

Nurse 

Premium  Pay  ^or  Quad  Security  StaH 
REQUESTED  IN  THE  FY  1988  BUDGET 

Gal  1 ery  Guards 

TOTAL  QUADRANGLE-RELATED  STAFFING 
FOR  OFFICE  OF  PROTECTION  SERVICES 


4 

4.0 

30 

28 

28.0 

448 

1 

1.0 

25 
77 

7 

7.0 

112 

17 

17.0 

255 

1 

1.0 

25 
32 

11 


69 


11.0 


69.0 


165 


1,219 


31 
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Page  5 
4/1/1937 


QUADRANGLE  STAFFING  REQUIREMENTS  BY  BUREAU,  FY  1984  -  FY  1998 


BUREAU/FISCAL  YEAR 
POSITION  TITLE 


tt  of 
Pos. 


FULL  YEAR  FUNDING 
FTE    *  (OOOs) 


OFFICE  OF  PLANT  SERVICES 


APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1986  APPROPRIATION 
Operating  Engineers 
Const . /Maintenance  Mechanics 
Premium  Pay  for    Qper.  Engineers 

APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1987  APPROPRIATION 
Trade  &  Craft  Mechanics 
Mail  Clerk 


9 

9.0 

225 

2 

2.0 

60 
5 

3 

3.0 

93 

1 

1.0 

15 

TOTAL  QUADRANGLE-RELATED  STAFFING 
FOR  OFFICE  OF  PLANT  SERVICES 


15 


15.0 


398 


OFFICE  OF  HORTICULTURE 


APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1986  APPROPRIATION 

Gardeners 
APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1987  APPROPRIATION 

Gardeners 
REQUESTED  IN  THE  FY  1988  BUDGET 

Gardener 


2 

2.0 

40 

3 

3.0 

69 

1 

1.0 

23 

TOTAL  QUADRANGLE-RELATED  STAFFING 
FOR  OFFICE  OF  HORTICULTURE 


6.0 


132 


32 


482 


Page  6 
4/1/1987 


QUADRANBLE  STAFFING  REQUIREMENTS  BY  BUREAU,  FY  1984  -  FY  1988 


BUREAU/FISCAL  YEAR 
POSITION  TITLE 


#  of    FULL  YEAR  FUNDINB 
Pos.      FIE    *  (OOOs) 


QUADRANGLE  BUILDING  MANAGER 


APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1986  APPROPRIATION 

Fac  i 1 i  t i  es  Manager 

Suppl y  CI er k 

Shi pping  CI er k 

CI erk/ typist 

General  Maintenance  Foreman 

El ectr ici  an 

Maintenance  Mechanics 

Custodial  Foreman 

Custodial  Leader 

Custodial  Workers 

Labor  Leader 

Laborers 

ForkliH  Operator 
APPROVED  IN  THE  FY  1987  APPROPRIATION 

Clerk/typist 

Building  Services  Asst. 

Custod 1 ans 

Custodial  Foreman 

Custodial  Workers 

Pai  nter 

Lamp! st 

Electrician  helper 

Custodial  Leader 


l.O 

42 

1.0 

14 

1.0 

16 

1.0 

14 

1.0 

28 

1.0 

22 

2.0 

44 

i.O 

24 

1.0 

16 

6.0 

90 

1.0 

18 

7.0 

112 

1.0 

19 

2.0 

30 

1.0 

IB 

2.0 

28 

1.0 

25 

9.0 

134 

1.0 

24 

1.0 

16 

1.0 

IB 

1.0 

16 

TOTAL  QUADRANGLE-RELATED  STAFFING 
FOR  QUADRANGLE  BLDG.  MANAGEMENT 


44 


44.0 


768 


TOTAL  SMITHSONIAN  QUADRANGLE-RELATED  STAFFING 


222 


22.0 


4,697 


33 
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Scientific  Equipment  at  the  NMNH 

Question:   P.  68.   The  request  for  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
is  $23,919,000,  and  increase  of  $1,440,000.   What  were  the  actual  expenditures 
In  1985  and  1986  under  the  program  to  upgrade  and  replace  scientific  equipment? 
How  long  do  you  expect  this  program,  funded  at  $400,000,  to  continue? 

Answer:   In  FY  1985  NMNH  expended  $245,297  of  the  1985  increase  of  $254,800 
for  research  equipment,  exclusive  of  scientific  computing  equipment  for  cura- 
torial staff  which  totalled  $20,054.  A  major  purchase  was  the  replacement  of 
one  of  the  Museum's  Scanning  Electron  Microscopes  ($104,770). 

In  FY  1986,  only  $217,932  for  non-computing  research  equipment  and  $112,171 
for  scientific  computing  equipment  was  expended.   Of  the  computer  costs,  $11,500 
was  used  to  purchase  a  laser  printer  and  software  to  produce  camera  ready 
manuscripts  for  publication.   This  will  significantly  reduce  typesetting  costs. 
Due  to  the  GRH  cut  ($911,000),  the  Museum  was  unable  to  dedicate  the  full 
$392,400  appropriated  for  research  equipment  ($260,000  less  2Z   across-the-board 
cut  received  in  FY  1985,  plus  $140,000  less  .6%  across-the-board  cut  received  in 
FY  1986).   Scientists,  especially  younger  staff,  depend  heavily  on  computing 
equipment  for  analysis  of  data.   Thus,  the  priority  for  the  reduced  FY  1986 
equipment  allotment  was  placed  on  providing  the  most  effective  mix  of  research 
equipment  support  to  the  staff. 

Of  the  FY  1987  budget,  $348,100  has  already  been  distributed  to  the  depart- 
ments for  their  research  equipment  replacement  plans,  exclusive  of  computers. 
An  additional  amount  will  be  provided  as  personnel  lapse  funds  are  generated. 
The  anticipated  need  to  absorb  the  costs  of  the  January  1987  pay  raise  did  not 
allow  the  Museum  to  expend  the  full  $392,400  early  in  the  fiscal  year. 

Annual  reviews  of  the  departmental  equipment  needs  indicate  that  NMNH  has  a 
continuing  need  for  a  minimum  of  $400-500,000  a  year  to  upgrade  and  replace  out- 
moded research  equipment  and  purchase  new  kinds  of  equipment  to  keep  pace  with 
advances  in  technology.   One-time  additional  increases  will   be  requested  during 
years  when  major  equipment  items  need  to  be  replaced,  such  as  the  Electron 
Mlcroprobe  in  FY  1991  (anticipated  cost  —  $500,000). 

Research  on  Biological  Diversity  at  NMNH 

Question:   An  Increase  of  $250,000  was  allowed  in  1987  for  research  on 
biological  diversity.   How  are  you  spending  these  fund  in  1987,  compared  to  the 
elements  in  the  program  as  proposed,  at  $330,000? 

Answer:   An  amount  of  $250,000  was  allowed  in  FY  1987  for  the  NMNH 
Biological  Diversity  Program.   As  FY  1987  funding  was  uncertain,  and  key  staff 
scientists  were  in  the  field  when  funds  were  approved,  plans  for  this  fiscal 
year  were  not  finalized  until  February  1987.   Thus,  much  of  the  first  year  costs 
will  go  toward  setting  up  permanent  inventory  plots  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and 
laying  the  groundwork  for  long-term,  multl-disiplinary  studies  in  the  western 
and  northern  Amazon  basin.   Museum  botanists  are  continuing  their  fieldwork  as 
part  of  the  international  project  to  publish  a  modern  Flora  of  the  Guianas. 
Several  expeditions  are  planned.   Publications  and  symposia  will  follow, 
beginning  in  FY  1988.   Fellowships  for  U.S.  students  cannot  be  funded  due  to 
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reduced  budget.   Training  support  (Inventory  methodology,  systematlcs)  for  stu- 
dent nationals  In  the  host  countries  will  be  funded  by  U.S.  AID,  and  the  World 
Heritage  Program  of  UNESCO,  In  conjunction  with  the  Smithsonian's  Man  and  the 
Biosphere  program.   Below  Is  a  detailed  summary  of  the  current  FY  1987  budget: 

Personnel  Costs 


Administrative  technician 

and  Museum  Technician  (partial  year  funding) 


$27,900 


Travel  ($3,000/person,  30  days;  including  all  field  expenses) 

Guiana  expeditions  (teams  composed  of  2-11  members)  27,400 

Advance  liaison  team,  Peru  and  Bolivia  6,000 

Habitat  teams,  Peru  and  Bolivia  8,000 

Survey  teams,  Peru  and  Bolivia  20,000 

Inventory  teams,  Peru  and  Bolivia  35,000 

Reconnaissance  (Peru)  4,000 

Workshop  (invite  systematists  to  Museum  to  develop 

worldwide  strategy  for  integrated  biological  diversity  studies)  15,700 


Shipping 
Contracts 


2,000 


Plant  specimen  preparation  (mounting,  labeling) 

Botanist  (Guiana) 

Advance  liaison  and  site  consultants 


40,000 

18,500 

7,000 


Supplier 
Equipment 


Lap-top  computers 
Herbarium  cabinets 


12,500 


20,000 
6,000 

$250,000 


Question:   How  do  you  intend  to  spend  the  funds  in  1988? 

Answer:   Inventory  teams  of  museum  biologists  and  assistants  will  visit  the 
sites  set  up  in  FY  1987  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  to  collect  and  identify  species  in 
the  permanent  plots  and  surrounding  protected  areas.   New  permanent  plots  will 
be  established  in  Ecuador  and  preliminary  visits  made  by  some  museum  biolo- 
gists.  A  museum  workshop  will  be  held  for  U.S.  natural  history  museum  biolo- 
gists to  foster  cooperative  projects  associated  with  the  permanent  plots  in 
Latin  America.  Museum  biologists  associated  with  the  inventories  will  train 
host-country  students  in  inventory  protocols  and  begin  cooperative  research 
projects  where  appropriate.   A  reconnaissance  team  will  visit  Venezuela  to 
establish  a  working  relationship  with  that  country's  biologists  and  government 
bureaus  in  order  to  select  a  site  in  which  inventories  can  begin  in  1989.  Several 
more  expeditions  will  be  sent  to  the  Gulanas  as  part  of  the  long-term  Flora  of 
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the  Gulanas  project,  and  part  of  this  Flora  will  be  published  as  the  manuscript 
becomes  available.   Zoologists  also  will  accompany  these  expeditions. 

Establishment  of  a  Molecular  Systematics  Lab  at  NMNH 

Question:   4  workyears  and  $450,000  are  requested,  to  establish  a  molecular 
systematics  laboratory.   What  is  the  total  cost  for  this  effort  expected  to  be, 
including  staffing,  equipment  and  supplies?   Provide  a  breakdovm  for  the  record 
if  necessary. 

Answer:   The  total  operating  budget  for  a  fully  operational  laboratory  is 
projected  to  be  $1,098,000  per  year,  including  staffing  (26  workyears  and 
$684,000);  supplies  ($189,000);  equipment  ($125,000);  and  travel  ($100,000).   In 
addition,  major  capital  equipment  purchases  and  space  modifications  totaling 
approximately  $1  million  will  be  required  over  the  first  two  to  four  years. 

Question:   How  much  of  this  request  represents  one-time  costs  only? 

Answer:   One-time  major  capital  equipment  purchases  (and  space  renovations) 
will  total  approximately  $1  million  over  2-4  years. 

Question:   Why  is  $119,000  needed  in  FY  1988  for  exchanging  scientists? 
What  will  these  costs  Include?  How  long  will  it  take  to  get  the  laboratory 
established? 

Answer:   In  addition  to  a  central  molecular  systematics  and  evolution 
laboratory  and  one  or  more  satellite  laboratories,  a  competitive  pool  of  funds 
is  needed  to  complement  these  facilities  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  Certain  techniques  now  available  would  be  extremely  difficult  or 
inappropriate  to  establish  within  the  Institution.   Examples  include  micro- 
complement  fixation  or  any  other  immunological  techniques  requiring  an  animal 
facility.   Other  new  techniques  will  likely  be  developed   that   cannot  be  easily 
accommodated  with  facilities  established  within  the  Institution.   In  order  to 
maintain  maximum  flexibility  and  be  able  to  employ  certain  research  techniques 
required  by  Individual  projects,  it  is  most  effective  to  collaborate  with 
researchers  at  other  institutions  already  employing  those  techniques,  and  to 
provide  support  of  travel  costs  and  for  costs  to  the  host  laboratory  of  such 
collaborative  projects. 

(2)  Even  with  the  establishment  of  a  molecular  systematics  and  evolution 
laboratory  within  the  Institution,  some  Smithsonian  scientists  may,  by  virtue  of 
shared  research  interests,  wish  to  work  with  outside  collaborators.   Such 
collaboration  should  be  encouraged,  not  only  because  the  proposed  laboratory 
will  not  accommodate  everyone,  but  also  because  a  collaborator's  effort  often 
will  result  in  better  research  since  the  problem  will  be  examined  from  two  dif- 
ferent perspectives. 

The  length  of  time  needed  to  establish  the  proposed  molecular  systematics 
facilities  in  NMNH  depend  upon  how  quickly  It  will  be  possible  to  hire  qualified 
scientists,  and  how  quickly  renovation  of  space  in  NMNH  can  be  carried  out.   The 
initial  phase  will  be  located  in  existing  laboratory  space  at  MSC,  and  will 
accommodate  the  four  scientists  and  technicians  to  be  hired  in  FY  1988.   The 
facilities  will  probably  be  fully  operational  in  three  to  four  years. 
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Arctic  Research  Program  at  NMNH 

Question:   3  workyears  and  $200,000  are  requested  for  research  on  arctic 
archaeology,  anthropology  and  biology.   A  National  Arctic  Studies  Center  will  be 
established.   Are  there  other  such  centers  of  expertise  In  existence.  In  or  out 
of  the  Federal  government? 

Answer:   Arctic  anthropological  and  biological  research  Is  conducted  by 
Individual  scholars  In  universities  and  museums  In  a  number  of  private  Institu- 
tions, but  all  of  these  programs  lack  coordination  and  broad  focus.   They  repre- 
sent individual  interests,  with  no  institutional  commitments  to  longterm 
programs,  collection  management,  education,  publication,  fieldwork,  or  other 
scholarly  activities.   Even  in  major  museums,  like  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History  or  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  —  each  having  large  research 
collections  of  arctic  materials  —  there  is  either  no  arctic  curator-scientist 
or  no  institutional  plan  for  continuing  an  existing  arctic  research  program. 
University  staffing  always  is  in  flux,  with  centers  of  knowledge  shifting  as 
staff  come  and  go.   At  present  there  Is  no  University  where  one  can  receive  an 
education  with  concentration  in  arctic  anthropology  and  archaeology  at  a  high 
level  of  excellence. 

Within  the  Federal  government,  there  Is  no  center  of  arctic  anthropological 
research.   The  only  basic  research  program  is  at  the  Smithsonian  in  the  depart- 
ment of  anthropology  and  it  consists  of  a  single  curator  who  has  no  permanent 
assistance  or  longterm  funding  base.   Within  the  state  government,  the 
University  of  Alaska  Museum  has  an  archaeologist  and  ethnologist  on  staff,  and 
the  Alaska  Museum  in  Juneau  has  a  single  anthropologist.   Hence,  there  is  no 
center  or  research  program  in  existence  such  as  is  proposed  for  the  Smithsonian 
In  anthropology  and  cultural  studies. 

As  for  Arctic  biological  research,  there  are  few  University  Centers,  having 
programs  of  limited  size  and  scope,  or  relatively  specialized  focus.   The 
University  of  Alaska  has  an  Institute  of  Arctic  Biology  which  tends  to  focus  on 
the  physical  environment  and  on  physiological  adaptation  to  the  Arctic.   The 
University  also  does  limited  work  in  anthropology,  as  noted  above.  The 
University  of  Washington's  Polar  Sciences  Center  is  heavily  slanted  toward  the 
physical  sciences,  as  Is  Ohio  State  University's  Institute  of  Polar  Studies;  the 
latter  also  concentrates  more  on  the  Antarctic  than  the  Arctic.   The  Institute 
of  Arctic  and  Alpine  Research  at  the  University  of  Colorado  strongly  emphasizes 
the  physical  sciences  and  specializes  mainly  In  alpine  research.   Finally,  the 
Center  for  Northern  Studies  in  Wolcott,  Vermont,  is  a  small  private  enterprise, 
working  mainly  in  educational  programs  at  the  secondary  school  level.   None  of 
these  centers  possesses  the  kind  of  large  research  collections  that  NMNH  main- 
tains, and  thus  is  the  unique  position  of  the  Museum  to  do  broadly  based  studies 
on  the  ecology,  and  systematic  and  evolutionary  biology  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  Arctic. 

Within  the  Federal  government,  the  Smithsonian  is  the  only  Institution  where 
basic  research  on  northern  biotas  and  peoples  is  being  pursued.   Although  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  other  agencies  do  employ  wildlife  biologists,  they 
have  applied  research  missions  that  are  dictated  by  law,  and  their  efforts  can- 
not be  directed  primarily  at  basic  scientific  research  as  proposed  for  the 
Smithsonian's  Center.   At  present,  however,  the  Museum  has  only  a  few  curators 
who  are  doing  biological  research  in  the  Arctic,  Including  the  Museum's  direc- 
tor, who  Is  committed  to  strengthening  the  program. 
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In  short,  the  proposed  Center  fills  a  need  documented  In  the  recent 
Interagency  Arctic  Research  Policy  Committee's  Draft  Plan  for  a  5-year  research 
program  in  the  Federal  government.   No  such  broadly-focused  center  exists  inside 
or  outside  the  government  that  fills  the  need  for  longterm,  continuing  research 
on  arctic  anthropological  and  biological  problems.   Further,  the  Smithsonian  has 
the  collections,  a  track  record  of  previous  arctic  research,  and  the  facilities 
to  advance  this  program  broadly  in  terms  of  research  results  and  educational 
activities. 


Question:   Are  there  other  areas  of  research  in  NMNH  that  could  be 
redirected  to  this  new  area? 

Answer:   Some  funds  have  been  reprogrammed  to  support  participation  in  the 
Arctic  Research  and  Policy  Committee  meetings  and  for  studies  in  the  eastern 
Arctic  (Labrador).   These  funds  are  very  limited  and  not  sufficient  from  year  to 
year  to  sustain  a  Center  to  coordinate  and  enhance  Arctic  studies.  The  Museum 
is  not  conducting  research  in  any  area  that  should  be  discontinued.   Some 
reprogramming  occurs  continually  but  there  is  not  enough  flexibility  in  the  base 
to  initiate  a  new  long-term  program  in  arctic  anthropology  and  biology.   In 
addition,  the  Museum  is  actively  seeking  other  sources  of  funding  to  support 
Arctic  research  and  currently  anticipates  receipt  of  a  substantial  one-time  gift 
from  a  private  source  in  the  latter  part  of  FY  1987  earmarked  for  arctic 
biology. 

Question:   How  much  of  the  request  represents  one-time  costs? 

Answer:   In  the  first  year,  approximately  $20,000  would  be  used  to  purchase 
equipment,  but  there  will  be  a  continuing  need  for  other  equipment  requirements 
in  subsequent  years. 

Question:  What  will  the  $45,000  for  "other  services  and  related  costs"  be 
used  for? 

Answer:   These  funds  will  support  field  personnel  (laborers,  guides), 
contractors  Involved  in  cataloguing,  consej^vatlon,  and  maintenance  of  collec- 
tions, laboratory  equipment,  and  supplies  for  laboratory  and  field  research.   In 
addition,  these  funds  will  support  Native  research  and  exhibition  development,  so 
that  tribes  and  groups  can  come  to  the  Smithsonian  and  work  with  the  appropriate 
collections. 


Related  Priorities  for  Research  and  Exhibition  Upgrading 

Question:   Given  the  recognition  that  there  are  exhibit  areas  in  NMNH  that 
badly  need  updating,  why  have  you  decided  to  make  these  new  areas  of  research  a 
higher  priority  for  funding  requests?  What  specific  plans  do  you  have  for 
upgrading  permanent  exhibits  in  the  Museum. 

Answer:   The  Museum  must  continue  to  address  new  research  needs  to  remain  a 
leader  in  natural  history  and  anthropology  studies.  Arctic  research  was  a  major 
thrust  of  the  Museum  in  the  earlier  years,  and  now  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
the  Smithsonian  to  re-institute  its  Arctic  programs,  so  that  it  can  do  its  part 
in  the  new  national  effort  to  increase  research  in  the  northern  polar  regions. 
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Today  there  Is  a  new  awareness  of  the  Importance  of  the  Arctic  In  national  and 
global  terms,  with  development  and  strategic  Issues  becoming  recognized.  At  the 
same  time  Arctic  Native  peoples  are  calling  for  Increased  research  to  aid  their 
confrontation  with  the  developing  world.   The  Smithsonian  Is  the  only  par- 
ticipant in  the  Interagency  Arctic  Research  and  Policy  Committee  that  is  doing 
basic  research  on  northern  biotas  and  peoples.  The  Museum's  other  major 
research  thrust  concerns  the  tropics,  where  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  increase 
work  on  biological  diversity  by  several  orders  of  magnitude.   Both  of  these 
thrusts  are  in  keeping  with  the  Secretary's  mandate  to  promote  and  conduct  high 
quality  research. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Museum  Is  developing  a  plan  to  renovate  and  modernize 
its  permanent  exhibits.  Modernizing  the  exhibits  will  not  be  a  simple  matter 
because  of  the  age  of  the  building  and  the  need  for  major,  interdependent  space 
renovation  involving  coordination  of  the  HVAC  Master  Plan,  other  necessary  space 
renovations,  the  West  Court  expansion,  and  the  move  to  MSC.   Accordingly,  NMNH 
is  preparing  master  plans  for  exhibit  modernization  that  take  these  many  factors 
into  consideration,  and  it  is  expected  that  funds  for  the  first  phase  in  this 
program  will  be  requested  in  the  FY  1989  budget.   In  the  development  of  these 
updated  exhibitions,  the  latest  knowledge  gained  from  the  Museum's  strengthened 
research  efforts  will  be  incorporated  into  the  subject  information  presented. 
For  instance,  the  Arctic  studies  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  preparation 
for  the  aodernlzed  exhibitions  on  Native  Americans. 


NMNH  Computer  Maintenance 

Question:   1  workyear  and  $47,000  is  requested  for  computer  hardware  main- 
tenance and  replacement.   How  is  computer  repair  currently  taken  care  of,  and 
funded?   Is  there  no  central  source  of  such  repairs  or  funding  in  the 
Institution? 

Answer:   At  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  (NMNH),  one  staff  person  and 
$50,000,  reprogrammed  from  other  museum  activities,  currently  support  the  repair 
of  the  Museum's  computer  equipment.   This  reprograounlng  of  funds,  along  with 
increased  computer  usage  costs  for  which  the  Museum  has  received  no  base 
increases,  has  reduced  the  Museum's  former  level  of  support  for  laboratory  and 
collection  supplies  and  equipment. 

For  the  Institution  as  a  whole,  at  present  each  Smithsonian  bureau  Is 
responsible  for  maintaining  its  own  computer  equipment,  through  an  In-house 
arrangement  similar  to  NMNH,  one  or  oore  service  maintenance  contracts,  or  indi- 
vidual repairs  or  service  calls.   During  FY  1987,  the  central  Office  of 
Information  Resource  Management  will  hire  two  maintenance  technicians,  on  a 
trial  basis,  to  trouble-shoot  malfunctions  and  to  make  basic  repairs  or  replace 
components.   Primarily  this  service  will  be  aimed  at  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
many  smaller  bureaus  and  offices  which  do  not  have  sufficiently  large  numbers  of 
computers  and  related  equipment  to  justify  an  in-house  capacity.  More  complex 
or  difficult  repairs  will  continue  to  be  done  by  outside  firms.   For  the  users 
of  the  central  service,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  repairs  can  be  accomplished 
more  quickly  and  the  requirements  for  outside  service  reduced  and  perhaps  con- 
solidated into  fewer  service  or  repair  contracts.   Yet  to  be  worked  out  is  the 
long  range  financing  of  this  central  service  should  it  prove  to  be  useful. 
Given  its  own  extensive  computer  maintenance  requirements,  it  is  Important  for 
the  NMNH  to  secure  a  stable  funding  base  for  this  critical  need. 
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NMNK  Collections  Management  Program 

Question:   6  workyears  and  $160,000  Is  requested  for  collections  manage- 
ment, to  process  large  backlogs  of  uncatalogued  materials.  How  long  is  this 
effort  expected  to  take? 

Answer:   The  Museum  of  Natural  History  (NMNH)  is  significantly  larger  than 
other  Smithsonian  bureaus  in  terms  of  collection  size  (96  million  objects). 
Given  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  the  NMNH  conducted  its  original  baseline  inven- 
tory largely  at  the  collection  —  rather  than  the  specimen  —  or  item-level,  and 
thus  many  records  represent  several  to  many  (even  thousands)  of  specimens.   NMNH 
is  now  refining  these  collection-level  records  into  item-  or  lot-level  inven- 
tories.  (This  phase  includes  the  processing  of  large  backlogs  of  uncatalogued 
materials.)   Priority  is  being  given  to  new  acquisitions  of  monetary  value,  type 
specimens,  collections  of  high  use,  and  collections,  destined  for  the  MSC.   This 
refinement  process  improves  the  Museum's  collection-growth  planning  (greater 
selectivity),  space  allocation,  and  overall  accountability  and  security. 
Furthermore,  item/lot  inventories  facilitate  and  enhance  the  collection-based 
research  process.  WitViout  a  quantum  change  in  base  support,  there  will  always 
be  some  "backlog,"  because  of  the  rate  of  incoming  specimens  (896,208  accessions 
in  FY  1986),  and  the  increased  funds  are  necessary  just  to  keep  the  computer 
records  current.   In  addition,  these  funds  will  be  used  to  assist  the  Registrar 
to  document  loans  and  acquisitions,  to  monitor  collections  of  high  commercial 
value,  and  to  assist  in  the  conversion  of  NMHH's  3.5  million  inventory  records 
to  the  Collections  Reference  System  on  the  Smithsonian's  new  IBM  mainframe  com- 
puter. 

Question:   What  are  the  other  collections  activities,  that  your  request  of 
$34,000  for  computer  costs,  wtli  allow  to  continue? 

Answer:   Since  FY  1985,  inventory  personnel  funds  in  the  amount  of  $100,000 
have  had  to  be  reprogrammed  to  support  an  increase  in  the  inventory  portion  of 
the  NMNH  computer  usage  bill.   To  provide  a  stronger  collection  management  base, 
the  Museum  requests  an  increase  of  $34,000  for  computer  costs,  which  will  allow 
the  Museum  to  restore  some  of  these  technical  positions. 

NMNH  Columbus  Quincentenary  Activities 

Question:   1  workyear  and  $48,000  is  requested  for  Quincentenary  activi- 
ties.  How  are  the  funds  provided  in  1987  ($42,000)  being  used? 

Answer:   For  the  $42,000  available  in  FY  1987,  the  budget  1st 

— Program  Planning  $17,200 

— Travel,  printing  costs,  and  other  support 

services  to  gather  and  preserve  Mayan  folk 

literature  as  part  of  a  plan  to  build  a 

Mayan  tape  archive  and  establish  a  bilingual 

series  of  publications  directed  to  both 

American  and  Mayan  audiences  2,000 

— Preliminary  site  review,  Wyoming  pre-Columbian 

archaeological  site  2,000 
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— Travel,  contracts  and  supplies  to  gather 
research  material  for  the  script  and  to 
develop  the  design  concept  and  education 
program  for  the  Museum's  major  Quincentenary 

exhibit,  "Seeds  of  Change"  20,800 

Total      $42,000 

Question:   $10,000  Is  Included  for  preparatory  work  related  to  a  possible 
major  excavation  of  a  pre-Columbian  site  In  Wyoming.   What  would  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  an  excavation  be,  and  who  would  fund  It. 

Answer:   Planned  as  a  joint  Smithsonian-University  of  Wyoming  Inter- 
disciplinary research  program,  the  project  will  Investigate  the  archaeology, 
geology,  and  paleo-ecology  of  the  region.   The  program  will  begin  during  July  of 
1987  when  extensive  testing  of  the  site  will  be  conducted  to  determine  excava- 
tion strategies,  as  well  as  preliminary  surveys  to  locate  additional  related 
Paleo-Indlan  localities.   If  the  results  of  this  work  Indicate  that  the  prelimi- 
nary assessment  Is  accurate,  an  excavation  program  will  be  designed.   Large 
horizontal  areas  of  each  occupation  level  will  be  exposed  and  information  will 
be  collected  about  site  structure,  activity  areas,  and  cultural  change.   This 
work  will  be  divided  into  two  phases:  field  work  and  ongoing  laboratory  analy- 
sis.  Field  work  will  be  conducted  during  the  summers  of  1988,  1989,  and  1990. 
Laboratory  work  will  be  conducted  simultaneously  with  the  field  work  and  between 
field  seasons  so  that  by  the  winter  of  1990  a  final  publication  and  exhibits  can 
be  prepared.   It  is  anticipated  that  the  field  cost  will  be  approximately 
$225,000.   Lab  costs  are  estimated  to  be  $175,000,  which  includes  equipment, 
supplies,  and  personnel.   The  total  cost  for  the  project  is  estimated  to  be 
$400,000.   Costs  of  the  archaeological  training  program  for  Indians,  which  are 
to  be  a  feature  of  this  project,  will  be  additional,  but  they  have  not  been 
determined,  pending  the  work  to  be  done  this  year  to  verify  preliminary  indica- 
tions that  this  site  will  merit  such  intensive  analysis. 

Funding  from  the  Museum  of  Natural  History's  Quincentenary  program  will 
support  the  preliminary  site  review  ($2,000  in  FY  1987)  and  some  of  the  field 
work  ($10,000  in  FY  1988).   The  Museum  will  also  provide  additional  base  support 
for  this  project,  including  the  personnel  costs  of  a  IWfTfH  archaeologist  who  will 
participate  in  the  field  work.   The  Quincentenary  program  Office  will  seek  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  excavation  site  in  Wyoming  from  the  Wyoming  State 
Historical  Committee  and  the  Wyoming  Humanities  Council;  some  preliminary  con- 
tact has  been  made  with  both  agencies.   Funding  support  is  also  expected  from 
the  University  of  Wyoming.   They  will  assist  us  in  seeking  support  from  other 
sources  as  well,  including  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 


NASM  Video  Disc  Project 

Question:   P.  76.   The  request  for  the  National  Air  and   Space  Museum  is 
$9,037,000,  an  increase  of  $224,000.   You  indicate  that  in  FY  1987,  the  fifth 
disc  under  the  Video  Disc  project  will  be  completed.   What  do  you  plan  next  for 
the  program? 

Answer:   The  fifth  videodisc  containing  the  historical  photographs  of  the 
U.S.  Space  Program  and  70mm  photographs  from  the  space  shuttle  missions  will  be 
completed  this  fiscal  year.   The  Museum  will  also  complete  a  videodisc  of 
historical  photos  of  pre-1954  U.S.  Air  Force  activities  including  the  Korean 
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War  and  the  Air  Force  Art  Collection,  which  began  In  fiscal  year  1986.   Future 
discs  will  contain  additional  Images  from  NASM's  collection  on  space  missions 
including  Apollo,  Gemini,  Voyager,  Viking  and  Mariner  flights.  Additional  pho- 
tos from  the  archival  collection  stored  at  the  Garber  Facility  Archival  Support 
Center,  which  Include  aircraft,  equipment,  engines,  propellers  and  historic 
events  will  also  be  placed  on  future  discs. 

Question:   How  long  do  you  expect  the  program  to  take  before  it  is  comple- 
ted? 

Answer:   The  preservation  program  for  Archival  photographs  using  videodiscs 
will  be  a  continuing  program.   Each  videodisc  contains  100,000  photos.   The 
Museum  estimates  that  the  current  volume  of  its  archival  collection  Includes 
about  450,000  photos  not  now  on  disc.   Since  It  began  in  1981,  the  success  of 
the  disc  project  has  led  to  an  Increase  in  donations  to  the  Museum  of  200,000 
aeronautical  photos.   Future  space  shuttle  and  Voyager  photography  will  dramati- 
cally increase  NASM's  collection  of  space  photographs.   Therefore,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  project  will  require  5  years  to  meet  the  current  collection 
needs,  which  will  more  than  double  during  that  same  period  by  the  donation  of 
additional  aeronautical  and  space  photo  collections. 

Change  in  Workyear  Estimate  for  NMAH 

Question:   P.  85.   The  request  for  the  National  Museum  of  American  History 
is  $13,648,000,  an  increase  of  $275,000.  The  actual  FTE's  for  1986  are  shown  as 
325,  while  the  estimate  last  year  was  for  301.  Please  explain. 

Answer:   As  a  result  of  the  distribution  of  funding  previously  associated 
with  the  Collections  Management/Inventory  Program  to  the  Individual  museums,  the 
actual  FY  1986  workyear  figure  for  the  Museum  of  American  History  includes  those 
workyears  associated  with  the  inventory  work  at  the  Museum. 

Purchase  of  Duke  Ellington  Collection 

Question:   Has  the  Duke  Ellington  Collection  been  purchased  yet?   If  so, 
what  purchase  price  was  agreed  on? 

Answer:   An  agreement  in  principle  has  been  reached  regarding  the  purchase 
of  the  Ellington  Collection  and  the  Museum  hopes  very  soon  to  complete  nego- 
tiations with  the  Ellington  Estate.   Final  details  on  the  purchase  will  be  pro- 
vided as  soon  as  these  negotiations  with  the  Ellington  Estate  have  been 
completed. 

NMAH  Exhibition  Reinstallation  Program 

Question:   An  increase  of  $227,000  is  requested  for  the  exhibition 
reinstallation  program.   This  will  bring  the  program  to  $727,000.  Why  is  this 
increase  over  the  $500,000  level  necessary? 

Answer:  The  requested  Increase  of  $227,000  over  the  $500,000  level  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  Museum  to  continue  the  reinstallation  program  with  suf- 
ficient funding  to  meet  the  scheduled  timetable  of  exhibition  work  in  coor- 
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dlnatlon  with  the  scheduled  building  renovation  work  planned  for  the  Museum's 
first  and  second  floors. 


Question:   How  long  is  the  program  expected  to  continue  at  this  increased 
level? 

Answer:   The  reinstallation  of  all  of  the  Museum's  permanent  exhibitions  is 
currently  estimated  to  take  approximately  15  to  20  years  to  complete.   Progress 
on  this  program,  which  began  in  FY  1982  and  which  was  originally  expected  to 
take  10  years  to  complete,  has  been  slower  than  anticipated,  partially  due  to 
the  decreased  availability  of  funds  as  a  result  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
reduction  in  FY  1986  and  the  anticipated  absorption  of  the  FY  1987  costs  of  the 
January  1987  pay  raise  and  the  new  Federal  Employee  Retirement  System. 

Question:   How  exactly  will  the  $727,000  be  used  in  FY  1988? 

Answer:   In  FY  1988,  the  expanded  funding  base  of  $727,000  will  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  research  design,  production  and  Installation  costs  of  four  major 
reinstallations:  "Made  in  America";  "Great  Expectations:  Everyday  Life  in 
19th  Century  America";  "Medical  Science";  and  "Ceremonial  Court." 

NMAH  Collections  Management  Program 

Question:   5  workyears  and  $93,000  are  requested  for  collections  inventory 
support.   What  is  now  in  the  base  for  this  effort  (funding  and  workyears)? 

Answer:   Base  funding  for  collections  inventory  support  at  the  Museum  of 
American  History  is  currently  estimated  at  $1,044,000  and  39  workyears.   Of  this 
amount,  a  sum  of  $303,000  and  13  workyears,  representing  the  distribution  of 
funding  previously  associated  with  the  Collections  Management/ Inventory  Program, 
supports  the  actual  collections  inventory  work  directly.   A  further  sum  of 
$741,000  and  26  workyears  represents  other  base  support,  including  an  estimated 
percentage  of  curatorial  and  support  staff  time  devoted  to  collections  record- 
keeping. 

Question:   How  long  do  you  expect  the  increased  effort  to  continue? 

Answer:   The  extraordinary  size  of  the  Museum's  collections  (more  than 
17  million  objects)  and  a  legacy  of  inconsistent  and  generally  inadequate 
recordkeeping  prior  to  Inventory,  together  with  our  National  scope,  make  for  a 
data  base  requirement  and  labor  costs  of  enormous  proportion.   We  will  need  more 
staff  resources  and  automation  support  to  eliminate  backlogs  and  bring  our 
recordkeeping  up  to  standard.   Without  significant  Increases,  and  working  with 
existing  staff  only,  the  task  will  extend  well  into  the  21st  century. 

Of  the  funding  requested  for  FY  1988,  (2  workyears  and  $34,000)  will  be 
needed  to  keep  up  with  current  work,  and  is  therefore  a  permanent  need.   The 
balance  of  the  request  (3  workyears  and  $59,000)  will  be  needed  for  25  years  to 
complete  refinement  in  the  National  Philatelic  and  National  Numismatic 
Collection  and  eliminate  backlogs  in  the  National  Philatelic  Collections  and  two 
curatorial  departments.  During  this  period,  additional  support  will  also  be 
required  for  the  increased  computer  usage  related  to  collections  Inventory  work. 
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NMAH  Columbus  Quincentenary  Activities 

Question:   1  workyear  and  $58,000  are  requested  for  the  Columbus 
Quincentenary  program.   How  are  the  funds  appropriated  In  1987  being  used 
($53,000)?  How  will  they  be  used.  In  conjunction  with  the  requested  Increase, 
In  FY  1988? 

Answer:   The  current  appropriation  of  $53,000  Is  being  used  for  contract 
research  In  order  to:  develop  a  series  of  public  programs  on  the  evolution  of 
Hispanic  culture  In  the  United  States;  produce  a  research  conference  on  the 
historical  archaeology  of  selected  French,  English,  and  Spanish  colonial  sites 
this  September;  contract  research  and  travel  In  connection  with  exhibit  planning 
for  "America's  Beginnings,"  scheduled  to  open  In  1992;  and  to  produce  a  small 
exhibit  on  16th  century  Spanish  Indian  contacts  at  Drake's  Bay,  California,  the 
first  in  a  series  of  annual  small  exhibits  leading  up  to  "America's  Beginnings." 

The  increase  of  $58,000  and  one  work  year  will  be  used  to:  hire  a  full-time 
program  assistant  to  serve  as  project  coordinator  for  the  Quincentenary  exhibit 
planning  and  public  programs  during  FY  1988;  continue  research  and  travel  in 
connection  with  planning  "America's  Beginnings,"  produce  a  research  conference 
on  the  historiography  and  archaeology  of  the  Spanish  borderlands;  produce  the 
second  small  exhibit;  and  to  continue  the  public  programs  series  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Hispanic  culture  in  the  United  States. 

Center  for  the  Study  of  American  History 

Question:   2  workyears  and  $76,000  are  included  for  the  Center  for  the 
study  of  American  history.   Last  year,  the  budget  justification  stated  the 
Center  would  be  established  in  1986,  but  no  funds  were  requested  to  accomplish 
this.  What  caused  the  delay,  and  why  are  funds  being  specifically  requested 
now? 

Answer:   The  Museum  had  planned  to  establish  a  research  center  for  the 
study  of  American  history  in  FY  1986  through  the  integration  of  several  existing 
research  centers  of  the  Museum,  including  the  Eisenhower  Institute,  the 
Afro-American  Research  Project,  the  NMAH  Archives  Center,  and  the  journal 
"Technology  and  Culture."  As  indicated  as  part  of  the  FY  1987  House  hearings 
record,  the  establishment  of  this  research  center  had  to  be  deferred  as  a 
result  of  the  Impact  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  reduction  in  FY  1986. 

The  new  research  center  will  combine,  in  a  more  structured  way,  the  existing 
research  programs  of  the  museum  with  the  relationships  already  established  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  with  several  universities.   The  new  structure  will  promote  new 
affiliations,  and  provide  encouragement  and  opportunity  for  Intramural  research. 
In  addition  to  the  current  staffing  and  resources  of  the  individual  research 
programs,  the  Museum  requests  two  new  positions  and  support  funds  to  develop  the 
program  coordination  and  inter-disciplinary  overview  for  the  research  center. 

Question:   Do  you  expect  the  program  to  continue  at  this  level? 

Answer:   The  Museum  expects  the  program  to  continue  at  this  level  and  does 
not  anticipate  any  further  increases  at  this  time. 
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Collections  Acquisition  Funding  for  NMAA 

Question:   P.  9A.   The  request  for  the  National  Museum  of  American  Art  is 
$5,050,000,  an  Increase  of  $106,000,  all  for  necessary  pay.  Last  year,  the 
collections  acquisition  account  was  shown  at  $280,000  In  1987;  it  is  now 
$350,000.  Please  explain. 

Answer:   The  works  of  art  in  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  of 
American  Art  provide  the  foundation  for  its  research,  exhibition  and  education 
programs.   The  development  of  the  collections  through  the  acquisition  of  works 
by  American  artists  continues  to  be  a  high  priority  of  the  Museum.   As  a  result, 
the  Museum  conducted  a  zero  base  budget  analysis  of  its  programs  during  FY  1985 
and  identified  funding  available  to  reprogram  to  increase  its  collections 
acquisition  account  to  $350,000.   This  re programming,  originally  scheduled  for 
FY  1986,  was  deferred  due  to  the  effects  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  Hollings  reduc- 
tion in  FY  1986.   These  funds  were  reprogrammed  to  collections  acquisition 
during  the  FY  1987  allotment  process  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

NPG  Constitution  Bicentennial  Exhibition 

Question:   P.  100.   The  request  for  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  Is 
$4,069,000,  an  Increase  of  $235,000.   Included  is  an  increase  of  $111,000  and  2 
workyears  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution  exhibition.   How  exactly  will 
the  total  of  $139,000  requested  for  development  and  installation  be  spent? 

Answer:   The  funding  requested  to  develop  and  Install  the  exhibition, 
"Lawyers  in  America,"  in  FY  1988  will  be  used  for  travel  and  research  ($5,000); 
transportation  of  art  works  ($27,000);  Insurance  of  art  works  ($14,000);  publi- 
cation of  exhibition  catalogue  ($50,000);  the  development  of  related  education 
programs  ($20,000);  and  the  purchase  of  services,  supplies,  photos,  and  equip- 
ment for  exhibition  Installation  ($23,000). 

Question:  Since  separate  funds  are  requested  for  a  new  conservator  posi- 
tion for  the  Gallery,  why  is  a  temporary  conservator  position  Included  in  this 
request? 

Answer:   The  permanent  new  conservator  position  for  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  is  needed  to  keep  pace  with  its  growing  collections  and  expanded  regular 
exhibition  schedule.   A  large  number  of  items  in  the  Gallery's  collections  need 
treatment  and  remain  in  danger  of  deterioration  due  to  a  lack  of  staff  and 
funds. 

The  conservators  on  the  NPG  staff  are  responsible  not  only  for  treatment  of 
works  of  art,  but  they  must  also  give  condition  reports  on  all  works  of  art, 
loaned  from  the  Gallery,  a  number  which  totalled  more  than  300  last  year. 
Additionally,  they  are  often  called  upon  to  recommend  treatment  of  works  that 
are  loaned  to  the  Gallery  for  exhibition.   They  also  must  work  with  the  design 
staff  about  the  mounting  and  display  of  works  of  art. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  paintings  acquired  by  the  museum  (which  often 
come  from  private  collections  and  which  have  not  had  proper  care  because  they 
have  been  maintained  in  a  non-museum  environment),  the  Gallery  also  has 
recently  acquired  large  numbers  of  drawings  and  prints  from  the  archives  of 
artists,  all  of  which  need  to  be  properly  preserved.  For  Instance,  each  year. 
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NPG  Is  the  recipient  of  more  than  100  original  works  of  art  that  are  the  basis 
of  the  Time  magazine  covers.   Because  the  artists  often  thought  of  these  works 
as  Items  for  one-time  use,  many  standard  preservation  practices  have  not  been 
observed. 

The  temporary  conservator  position,  requested  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
Bicentennial  Increase,  will  handle  the  conservation  and  associated  documentation 
and  consultation  needed  to  put  the  works  borrowed  from  other  collections  for  the 
three  major  Bicentennial  exhibitions  In  good  physical  condition.   This  addi- 
tional workload  will  be  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  Gallery's  permanent  conser- 
vation staff,  even  with  the  new  position.   Without  this  temporary  position,  the 
conservation  work  required  by  the  three  Bicentennial  exhibitions  will  severely 
hinder  ongoing  conservation  efforts  at  NPG  for  the  period  from  1988  through 
1990. 


Travel  Funding  for  Hlrshhorn  Museum 

Question:   P.  108.   The  request  for  the  Hlrshhorn  Is  $3,351,000,  an 
Increase  of  $91,000.   Included  Is  an  Increase  of  $11,000  for  travel,  or  21%, 
which  was  also  Increased  by  $11,000  last  year.   Please  explain  the  need  to 
double  the  amount  provided  for  travel  In  the  last  two  years. 

Answer:   Because  the  Hlrshhorn  Museum  Is  a  museum  of  modern  and  contem- 
porary art  that  exhibits  and  collects  art  from  abroad  as  well  as  from  throughout 
the  United  States,  adequate  funding  for  curatorial  travel  Is  very  Important  to 
the  Museum's  programs.   In  FY  1987,  funding  of  $40,000  was  provided  to  enable 
the  curatorial  staff  to  research  the  6,000  objects  added  to  the  Museum's  per- 
manent collection  by  the  Hlrshhorn  bequest.   This  research  will  require  travel 
to  museums,  archives  and  other  institutions  throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad  to  document  and  catalogue  these  works. 

For  FY  1988,  additional  funding  is  requested  as   part  of  the  Initial 
planning  of  a  major  exhibition  commemorating  the  Columbus  Quincentenary.   This 
exhibition  on  international  twentieth  century  art  will  feature  artists  from 
throughout  the  western  hemisphere  whose  work  is  principally  dedicated  to  or 
inspired  by  the  themes  of  investigating  unknown  frontiers  and  new  realms  of 
information  and  experience.   Curatorial  travel  to  Central  America,  Mexico  and 
Canada  is  essential  In  developing  this  exhibition. 

Hlrshhorn  Orientation  Center 

Question:   The  justification  states  (p.  110)  that  an  orientation  center 
will  be  built  in  the  lower  level  of  the  Museum  in  1987.  What  funds  are  being 
used  for  this  purpose?   How  much  is  involved? 

Answer:   The  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  had  construction  funds 
available  for  this  project  which  cost  approximately  $30,000. 

Hlrshhorn  Columbus  Quincentenary  Activities 

Question:   An  increase  of  .5  workyear  and  $23,000  is  requested  for  the 
Quincentenary.  What  is  the  total  expected  cost  of  this  effort,  and  the  amount 
you  expect  to  request  annually  over  the  next  five  years? 
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Answer:  The  total  cost  of  the  major  exhibition  being  developed  by  the 
Hlrshhorn  to  conanemorate  the  Columbus  Quincentenary  is  currently  projected  to  be 
$359,000.  In  addition  to  the  $4,000  appropriated  in  FY  1987  and  the  requested 
increased  of  $23,000  for  FY  1988,  the  following  table  shows  the  level  of  funding 
to  be  required  for  the  exhibition  from  FY  1989  through  FY  1993.  As  the  planning 
and  research  for  this  exhibition  continues,  these  preliminary  estimates  may  need 
to  be  revised. 

FY  1987   FY  1988   FY  1989   FY  1990   FY  1991   FY  1992   FY  1993   TOTAL 

$4,000    27,000    27,000    37,000    55,000    144,000   65,000   $359,000 

Research  Programs  at  the  Sackler  Gallery 

Question:   P.  112.   The  request  for  the  Center  for  Asian  Art  is  $3,961,000, 
an  Increase  of  $426,000.   According  to  the  justification  (p.  116),  the  Sackler 
Gallery  anticipates  providing  research  and  publication  support  for  Artibus 
Asiae,  the  Asian  art  history  journal  currently  published  by  the  Sackler 
Foundation.  Will  this  involve  Federal  funds?   If  so,  how  much  would  be 
involved? 

Answer:   No  Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  research  and  publication 
support  for  the  journal  Artibus  Asiae. 

Question:   The  Sackler  Gallery  will  have  an  active  program  for  awarding 
research  fellowships,  starting  with  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
which  runs  from  1985  to  1988.  What  are  your  plans  for  this  program  after  1988? 
Will  you  be  able  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  the  grant? 

Answer:   Since  there  are  no  restrictions  on  renewal  of  the  grant,  we  Intend 
to  apply  again. 

Sackler  Exhibition  Funding  Base 

Question:   An  increase  of  $279,000  and  5  workyears  is  requested,  which  is 
offset  by  a  decrease  of  $310,000  for  one-time  exhibition  costs  for  the  inaugural 
exhibition  at  the  Sackler.   How  much  will  this  leave  for  the  exhibitions  base  of 
the  Sackler? 

Answer:   The  exhibition  base  for  the  Sackler  Gallery,  after  the  reduction 
for  the  one-time  inaugural  exhibition  costs  is  taken,  will  be  $1.2  million. 

Collections  Storage  Equipment  for  the  Freer  Gallery 

Question:   $100,000  is  requested  for  collections  storage  equipment  for  the 
Freer  Gallery,  to  be  purchased  during  the  renovation  of  the  Freer.  When  will 
the  renovation  be  completed? 

Answer:   The  Freer  renovation  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1989. 
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Question:   Why  It  necessary  to  begin  to  purchase  the-  new  equipment  now? 

Answer:   It  is  necessary  to  begin  to  purchase  this  portion  of  the  new 
collections  storage  equipment  in  FY  1988  because  of  the  lead  time  required  for 
the  manufacturer  to  design  and  make  the  custom  work  for  delivery  in  early  1989. 
This  will  allow  the  installation  of  the  storage  equipment  during  the  final 
stages  of  building  renovation  work,  and  reduce  the  time  needed  to  relocate  the 
collections  into  the  renovated  space.   This,  in  turn,  will  allow  the  exhibition 
installations  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  building  to  be 
reopened  to  the  public  as  scheduled. 

Question:   Is  it  possible  the  requirements  for  storage  equipment  might 
change  as  the  renovation  progresses? 

Answer:   It  is  unlikely  that  the  requirements  for  the  collections  storage 
equipment  will  change  as  the  renovation  progresses. 

Sackler  Public  Affairs  Staff 

Question:  Also  included  In  the  request  is  $38,000  and  2  workyears  for  a 
public  affairs  assistant  and  an  editorial  assistant.  How  many  positions  does 
the  public  affairs  staff  now  have?  Provide  a  breakdown  for  the  record. 

Answer:  The  public  affairs  staff  of  the  Center  for  Asian  Art  currently 
consists  of  one  position:   a  public  affairs  specialist  added  with  funding  pro- 
vided in  FY  1986  for  the  Sackler  Gallery. 

Collections  Acquisition  Funding  for  NMAFA 

Question:   P.  128.  The  request  for  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art  is 
$3,401,000,  an  Increase  of  $272,000.  Why  has  the  collections  acquisition  amount 
for  both  1987  and  1988  increased  from  $120,000  to  $130,000? 

Answer:   A  base  of  $30,000  for  collections  acquisition  was  first 
established  for  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art  by  Congress  in  the  FY  1981 
appropriation.   In  FY  1986,  an  Increase  of  $100,000  was  appropriated  by 
Congress.   The  original  funding  base,  however,  had  been  eroded  over  the  period 
from  FY  1982  through  FY  1985  through  the  effects  of  the  major  across-the-board 
reductions  and  the  requirements  to  absorb  portions  of  the  funding  needed  for  the 
legislated  pay  raises  enacted  each  year.   Because  of  the  Museum's  recent  ini- 
tiative to  strengthen  its  collections,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  restore  the 
full  base  of  $130,000  during  the  FY  1987  allotment  process. 

Shipping  Costs  for  NMAFA  Exhibitions 

Question:   Included  in  the  increase  is  a  request  for  $69,000  for  shipping 
costs  for  major  loan  exhibitions.   Last  year,  the  request  included  $150,000  for 
packing  and  shipping  costs.   Please  explain  how  that  request  was  affected  by  the 
reductions  imposed  in  FY  1987,  and  how  much  is  now  in  the  base  for  such  costs. 

Answer:   The  increase  for  packing  and  shipping  represented  a  propor- 
tionately large  amount  of  the  total  program  increase  requested  for  FY  1987. 
Thus,  given  the  magnitude  of  the  total  reduction  that  had  to  be  taken,  the 
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Museum  had  to  absorb  a  large  portion  of  the  cut  In  funding  for  shipping 
($66,000).   The  Museum  also  absorbed  the  full  amount  of  the  Inflation  reduction 
($A0,000)  in  shipping  in  order  to  continue  to  provide  sufficient  funding  for 
ongoing  programs  such  as  education,  conservation,  and  research.   In  addition, 
$60,000  of  the  remaining  funding  was  needed  to  cover  higher  than  anticipated 
costs  of  preparing  the  gallery  spaces  to  meet  specific  exhibition  design 
requirements.   The  combined  effects  of  these  factors  resulted  in  a  decrease  of 
$166,000  from  the  initial  estimated  funding  level  of  $191,000,  leaving  a  current 
base  of  $25,000  for  packing  and  shipping  costs. 

The  negative  effect  of  this  reduction  for  FY  1987  has  been  offset  by  the 
fact  that  the  grant  received  by  the  Museum  for  the  major  inaugural  loan  exhibi- 
tion provided  funds  to  cover  packing  and  shipping  costs  for  that  exhibition.   An 
expanded  funding  base  for  FY  1988  and  following  years  will  be  necessary,  since 
the  availability  of  such  support  to  supplement  appropriated  funds  for  shipping 
costs  can  not  be  depended  upon  after  the  Inaugural  exhibitions. 

Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum 

Question:   P.  136.   The  request  for  the  Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum  is 
$931,000,  an  increase  of  $16,000.   An  increase  of  $35,000  is  requested,  included 
$25,000  for  publishing  research  conducted  over  the  last  several  years.   What  is 
now  in  the  base  for  research? 

Answer:   In  the  Anacostia  Museum's  budget,  5  workyears  and  $208,000  are 
devoted  to  research.   Of  this  amount,  approximately  $158,000  represents  person- 
nel costs,  and  a  sum  of  $50,000  is  used  for  printing  costs  for  one  exhibit  cata- 
logue ($35,000);  research  travel  ($4,000);  transportation  of  objects  ($5,000); 
and  research  support  materials  ($6,000). 

Question:   An  Increase  of  $10,000  Is  requested  for  graphic,  photographic 
and  audiovisual  materials  for  exhibition.   How  much  is  now  in  the  exhibition 
base  of  the  museum? 

Answer:   The  Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum's  exhibition  base  is  5  workyears 
and  $282,000.   Of  this  amount,  approximately  $138,000  represents  personnel  costs 
and  a  sum  of  $145,000  is  used  for  contractual  services  and  supplies  and 
materials  for  exhibit  production  ($100,000);  audiovisual  production  ($25,000); 
photographic  supplies  ($15,000);  and  graphic  design  supplies  ($5,000). 

Conservation  Training  Programs 

Question:   P.  141.   The  request  for  the  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory 
is  $2,418,000,  an  Increase  of  $42,000.  The  Committee  has  received  the 
Smithsonian's  proposal  for  the  $300,000  added  to  CAL's  budget  in  1987  from 
National  Museum  Act  monies.   Assuming  you  do  spend  the  additional  money  as 
planned  in  1987,  what  are  your  plans  for  fiscal  year  1988? 

Answer:   When  funding  for  the  National  Museum  Act  was  eliminated  in 
FY  1987,  Congress  allocated  $300,000  to  the  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory 
to  support  training  activities.   The  funds  will  be  used  in  four  activities: 
Support  for  existing  academic  conservation  training  programs;  Support  for  stu- 
dents at  the  new  Johns  Hopkins/Smithsonian  graduate  program  in  conservation 
science;  6  Smithsonian  post-graduate  internships  for  conservators  who  have 
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recently  completed  their  basic  training;  and  training  activities  for  conser- 
vation professionals,  e.g.,  workshops,  seminars  and  courses,  either  organized  by 
the  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory  or  other  Interested  organizations  through 
contracts.   It  is  expected  that  all  of  these  activities  will  be  continued  in 
FY  1988,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  first,  depending  on  the  ability  of 
those  training  programs  now  being  funded  to  find  alternative  sources  of  support. 
In  that  case,  the  corresponding  available  funds  will  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
other  initiatives,  while  alternative  activities  will  be  investigated  and  pursued 
according  to  perceived  needs  in  the  field. 

SITES  Columbus  Quincentenary  Activities 

Question:   P.  149.  The  request  for  SITES  is  $719,000,  an  increase  of 
$151,000.  An  increase  of  $90,000  is  requested  for  the  Columbus  Quincentenary. 
Explain  what  is  involved  in  "investigating  the  cost  of  researching,  designing, 
and  producing  the  exhibition",  for  which  $45,000  is  requested. 

Answer:   The  requested  funding  of  $45,000  will  be  used  to  contract  with  a 
Quincentenary  exhibition  coordinator  who  will  be  responsible  for  all  phases  of 
exhibitions  that  will  result  from  the  research  conducted  by  SITES  staff  and 
guest  curators  on  Quincentenary  projects  and  to  purchase  related  services  and 
supplies.   Currently,  SITES  is  exploring  several  exhibition  themes  to  produce  a 
series  of  Quincentenary  exhibitions.   The  curators  will:   establish  the 
existence  of  objects  and  the  feasibility  of  developing  thematic  exhibitions 
based  on  the  collections  surveys  to  be  undertaken  in  Latin  America,  Spain  and 
Portugal;  research  the  basic  exhibition  concepts;  and  provide  SITES  with  an 
outline,  script,  and  resources  on  the  topic.   The  Quincentenary  coordinator  will 
work  with  these  scholars  to  develop  these  exhibition  concepts  into  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  traveling  exhibitions  and  to  provide  budget  projections  and  cost 
analyses  for  exhibition  production  and  shipping  requirements. 

International  Center  Exhibition  Planning 

Question:   P.  161.   The  request  for  the  Directorate  of  International 
Activities  is  $908,000,  an  increase  of  $270,000,  or  42%.   $110,000  is  requested 
for  exhibition  planning.   Do  you  have  any  exhibition  base  planning  funds  now? 

Answer:   The  requested  increase  of  $110,000  would  establish  an  expanded 
base  of  $226,000  that  is  needed  for  exhibition  planning  for  the  International 
Center  Gallery  in  FY  1988  and  future  years. 

Tropical  Biological  Workshops 

Question:   $30,000  is  requested  for  tropical  biological  workshop  develop- 
ment.  Last  year,  the  request  for  this  purpose  was  $23,000,  which  was  not 
funded.   Explain  the  difference  of  $7,000. 

Answer:   One  aspect  of  the  current  request  that  had  not  been  included  in  the 
original  request  in  FY  1987  is  the  need  to  involve  biologists  from  tropical 
countries  who  have  been  active  in  conducting  training  programs.   By  working  with 
these  biologists  in  developing  the  tropical  biological  workshops,  curriculum  can 
be  designed  to  address  the  most  pressing  needs  not  currently  covered  in  existing 
training  programs.   The  additional  $7,000  will  be  used  to  pay  the  travel  costs 
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Incurred  by  these  biologists  participating  In  the  development  of  these 
workshops. 

International  Center  Programs 

Question:   An  Increase  of  $70,000  Is  requested  to  develop  a  series  of  sym- 
posia, public  lectures,  and  film  programs  to  complement  the  second  International 
Center  exhibition.   What  Is  Included  In  the  $51,000  requested  to  support  the 
symposia  series,  the  $7,400  for  the  lecture  series,  and  the  $11,600  for  the  film 
series?   Provide  a  breakdown  for  the  record. 

Answer:  The  $51,000  Is  requested  to  support  three  3-day  symposia  at  a  cost 
of  $17,000  each.  The  funding  will  provide  for  the  travel  and  per  diem  of  twelve 
invited  participants,  both  national  and  international,  as  well  as  publication  of 
presented  papers.   The  cost  breakdown  for  the  symposia  series  is  as  follows: 

Travel 
Domestic 

(3x8  speakers   (?  $500)  $  12,000 

International 

(3x4  speakers  (?  $1500)  18,000 

Honoraria 

(3  X  12  (3  $150)  5,400 

Per  Diem 

(3  X  12  @  $100/day  x  3  days)  10,800 

Printing 

4,800 


TOTAL  $  51,000 

The  $7,400  requested  for  the  lecture  series  would  provide  for  three  public 
lectures  following  the  symposia  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2,450  each.   The 
cost  breakdown  for  the  lecture  series  is  as  follows: 

Travel 

(3  X  1  lecturer)  $  4,500 

Per  Diem 

(3  X  $100/day  x  2  days)  600 

Honoraria 

(3  X  $300)  900 

Video  Recording  1 ,400 

TOTAL  $  7,400 

The  $11,600  requested  for  the  film  series  covers  the  costs  of  shipping, 
viewing  and  selecting  films  to  be  used  in  the  series.   Once  the  series  is  deve- 
loped the  costs  are  associated  with  rental  of  selected  films,  travel,  per  diem 
and  honoratia  for  non-Smithsonian  presentors  and  costs  of  a  projectionist.   The 
cost  breakdown  for  the  film  series  is  as  follows: 

Film  Selection 
Shipping  &  Viewing  fees  $  3,750 

(50  films  @  $75) 
Consultant  to  Screen 

all  films;  develop  series 
(1  month  @  $2,500/mo)  2,500 
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Film  Series 
Film  rental 

(12  films  @  $75)  900 

Projectionist 

(12  nights  (?  $100)  1,200 

Travel 

(5  Presenters  @  $300)  1,500 

Per  Diem 

(5  X  $100  X  2)  1,000 

Honoraria 

(5  X  $150)  750 


TOTAL  $11,600 

DIA  Columbus  Quincentenary  Activities 

Question:   $47,000  is  requested  for  the  Quincentenary.   What  will  the 
$15,000  for  contractual  costs  be  used  for? 

Answer:  The  $15,000  will  be  used  to  contract  for  the  services  of  an  educa- 
tional specialist  to  develop  the  educational  packet  and  a  designer  to  design  the 
packet. 

Funding  for  American  Studies  and  Folklife  Programs 

Question:   P.  169.   The  request  for  American  Studies  and  Folklife  programs 
is  $806,000,  an  Increase  of  $54,000.  Of  this  increase,  $39,000  is  for  the 
Quincentenary,  which  will  bring  the  total  for  this  effort  in  1988  to  $50,000. 
Do  you  expect  to  continue  funding  this  effort  at  this  level  in  the  coming  years? 

Answer:   Additional  federal  and  outside  funding  support  will  be  required  to 
carry  out  a  planned  "Quincentenary"  component  of  the  Office  of  Folklife  programs 
during  the  period  FY  1989  -  FY  1992.  However,  the  estimates  of  the  costs  of 
such  additional  programming  in  those  years  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  provide  such  information  to  the  subcommittee  when  it  has 
been  completed. 

Funding  for  American  Studies  and  Folklife  Programs 

Question:   Do  you  anticipate  any  changes  in  the  scope  or  funding  available 
for  the  annual  Folklife  Festival  this  year,  or  In  the  future? 

Answer:   While  base  federal  and  Smithsonian  trust  funds  available  for  the 
annual  Folklife  Festival  will  remain  the  sane  for  FY  1987  and  FY  1988,  it  is 
anticipated  additional  federal  funds  will  be  sought  in  FY  1989  to  allow  primary 
research  in  occupational.  Native  American  and  Black  American  Folklife  in  order 
to  conserve  and  document  disappearing  and  rapidly  changing  traditions. 
Planning,  production  and  presentation  support  for  Festival  programs  will  be 
sought  from  outside  funding  sources. 

Total  funding  for  the  Festival  fluctuates  from  year  to  year  depending  upon 
the  type  and  scope  of  its  programming,  which  is  developed  to  conform  to  the 
funds  made  available  by  the  sponsoring  locale,  state  or  country.   For  instance: 
a  small  local  program  can  be  produced  for  about  $100,000;  an  average  State 
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program  costs  about  $500,000;  a  program  featuring  a  particular  country  averages 
from  $600,000  to  $1,000,000,  depending  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances — type  of 
program,  number  of  participants,  distance  from  D.C.,  etc.  The  ability  to  raise 
funds  to  support  these  programs  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  scope 
of  the  Festival. 


Funding  for  American  Studies  and  Folkllfe  Programs 

Question:  Why  have  you  revised  your  estimate  of  Federal  grant  or  contract 
funds  available  for  the  Festival  for  1987  from  $852,000  last  year  to  $669,000 
this  year.   What  is  the  basis  of  the  large  increase  expected  in  1988,  to 
$1,198,00? 

Answer:   Major  Festival  programs  are  supported  by  funds  from  outside 
sources.   Although  planning  and  fund  raising  may  be  under  way  for  several  years, 
funds  may  not  become  available  as  anticipated  and  the  program  nast  be  dropped  or 
postponed  as  has  happened  in  1987  with  China.   Many  changes  occur  which  impact 
on  the  availability  of  funds  during  the  2  to  2-1/2  year  budget  cycle. 

Below  is  a  schedule  of  Festival  programs  and  anticipated  funding  for 
FY  1987  and  FY  1988: 

FY  1987 
FY  1987       Spending       FY  1988 
Estimate  /I     Plan         Estimate 

State  of  Michigan  $352,000      $438,500 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 100,000       $547,900 

District  of  Columbia 50,000        150,000 

Sweden 80,000        500,000 

Totals  $852,000      $668,500     $1,197,900 

/I   FY  1987  Estimate  as  reflected  in  the  FY  1987  Congressional  Budget 
Justification. 

A  contract  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  now  been  negotiated 
and  signed  for  a  total  of  $600,000  ($100,000  in  1987  and  $500,000  in  1988  as 
opposed  to  the  above  estimate  of  $547,900).   Corporations  and  other  organiza- 
tions have  been  approached  for  the  planned  District  of  Columbia  program,  but 
with  no  firm  commitments.   Positive  discussions  are  under  way  with  Sweden  but  no 
funds  have  been  identified. 


Office  of  Symposia  and  Seminars 

Question:   P.  178.   The  request  for  Academic  and  Educational  programs  is 
$971,000,  an  Increase  of  $131,000.   Explain  the  Increase  in  the  base  funding  of 
the  Office  of  Symposia  and  Seminars,  from  $99,000  last  year  to  $200,000  this 
year. 

Answer:   The  increase  in  the  Office  of  Smithsonian  Symposia  and  Seminars' 
base  funding  —  from  $99,000  in  FY  1986  to  $200,000  in  FY  1987  —  is  attribu- 
table to  the  special  one-time  funding  of  $100,000  made  available  by  the  Congress 
for  an  FY  1987  symposia  commemorating  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
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Smithsonian  Fellowships  in  Molecular  Biology 

Question:   $100,000  is  requested  for  an  interbureau  fellowship  program. 
Describe  how  these  funds  would  be  used,  including  how  many  fellows  would  be  sup- 
ported, at  what  stipend,  and  for  what  period  of  time. 

Answer:   The  funds  would  be  used  to  support  visiting  investigators  who  pro- 
pose to  conduct  research  in  Molecular  Biology  using  the  facilities  of  more  than 
one  bureau.   Fellowships  would  be  available  to  persons  at  the  graduate  student 
and  postgraduate  levels  for  periods  of  three  to  twenty-four  months.   The  number 
of  awards  offered  would  depend  on  the  academic  level  and  duration  of  the 
appointments,  but  approximately  five  to  ten  awards  are  anticipated.   The  stipend 
levels  would  be  determined  by  existing  guidelines  set  for  other  fellowship 
programs  at  the  Institution. 

Question:   Why  are  you  proposing  this  fellowship  program  be  initiated  with 
Federal  funds?  Aren't  the  existing  fellowship  programs  supported  with 
non-Federal  funds  (see  p.  182)? 

Answer:   Consistent  with  Smithsonian  practice,  fellowships  are  offered  with 
Federal  funds  when  they  are  directly  related  to  research  programs  that  require  a 
much  closer  integration  with  specific  programmatic  objectives.   The  $100,000 
request  for  interbureau  fellowships  is  indeed  directly  related  to  the  new 
research  initiatives  in  Molecular  Biology  and  Evolution  for  which  Federal  sup- 
port has  been  requested  by  STRI,  NZP,  NMNH. 

The  Institution-wide  fellowship  programs,  such  as  the  pre-  and  postdoctoral 
fellowship  program,  were  transferred  from  Federal  funding  to  non-appropriated 
Trust  funds  in  FY  1979.   They  continue  to  be  supported  with  non-appropriated 
funds  and  have  increased  over  300  percent  since  that  time. 

National  Science  Resources  Center 

Question:   One  workyear  and  $125,000  is  requested  for  the  National  Science 
Resources  Center,  which  was  organized  by  the  Smithsonian  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  improve  the  state  of  American  education  in  the  sciences 
and  mathematics.   What  funds  were  used  to  pay  for  the  conference  held  in  July, 
1986,  the  first  effort  of  the  Center? 

Answer:   The  National  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Science  in  Elementary- 
Schools,  organized  by  the  NSRC  in  the  summer  of  1986,  was  supported  by  a  $40,000 
grant  from  the  Smithsonian's  Special  Educational  Outreach  Fund. 

Question:   Does  the  Center  have  any  staff  to  date?   If  so,  describe  them, 
and  how  they  are  funded,  including  the  cost. 

Answer:   The  National  Science  Resources  Center  currently  has  two  permanent 
staff  members,  the  Executive  Director  and  the  Program  Director.   Salaries  and 
benefits  for  these  two  staff  positions  plus  support  costs  total  $180,000  and  are 
provided  in  the  Smithsonian  Trust  budget. 

Question:   What  position  will  be  added  with  the  requested  workyear,  and  at 
what  cost? 
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Answer:   The  FY  1988  Federal  budget  request  Includes  one  position  (one 
workyear  funded  at  $25,000  for  salary  and  benefits)  for  an  administrative 
assistant  for  the  National  Science  Resources  Center. 


Question:   How  will  the  balance  of  the  request  be  used? 

Answer:   The  additional  funding  requested  for  NSRC  office  support  includes: 
$19,000  to  be  used  to  support  the  publication  of  NSRC  reports,  teacher  resource 
materials,  newsletters,  and  brochures,  as  well  as  general  office  photocopying 
needs;  $17,000  for  professional  services  such  as  editorial  and  lay-out  services, 
photography,  graphics  production,  and  data  processing;  $15,000  for  the  purchase 
of  publications,  books,  audiovisual  materials,  and  computer  software  for  the 
NSRC  Science  and  Mathematics  Teaching  Resource  Center;  $6,000  for  science 
materials  and  supplies  for  teacher  seminars  and  workshops;  $9,000  for  science 
apparatus  and  equipment;  and  $9,000  for  general  office  supplies  and  services. 
The  budget  request  also  includes  $25,000  to  provide  partial  support  for  an 
annual  NSRC  conference  on  precollege  science  and  mathematics  education,  modeled 
on  the  successful  elementary  science  conference  that  was  held  in  1986.   Future 
conferences  will  focus  on  the  Improvement  of  basic  science  literacy  at  the 
junior  high  school  level  and  the  incorporation  of  recent  developments  in  science 
and  technology  into  the  high  school  curriculum. 

Question:   How  much  support  is  the  National  Academy  providing? 

Answer:   The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  provided  the  National  Science 
Resources  Center  with  $240,000  in  planning  and  start-up  funds.   In  addition,  the 
National  Academy  has  raised  $416,000  in  grants  for  NSRC  projects  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Question:   What  other  non-Federal  resources  are  being  made  available  to  the 
Center? 

Answer:   The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  currently  raising  private- 
sector  funds  to  support  the  NSRC's  planned  elementary  school  science  improvement 
project.  Science  and  Technology  for  Children.   The  funds  required  for  this  pro- 
ject, (an  estimated  $500,000  per  year  for  four  years,  totaling  $2  million  over 
the  four-year  period)  are  being  raised  from  private  foundations  and  industrial 
corporations. 

Question:   What  is  the  total  expected  annual  operating  cost  of  the  Center, 
and  what  are  the  expected  sources  of  funds  to  meet  this  level  of  funding? 

Answer:   Within  the  next  two  years,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  annual 
operating  budget  of  the  Natlona'.  Science  Resources  Center  will  rise  to  about 
$1  million  per  year.   About  $500,000,  or  half  of  the  total  amount,  will  be  pro- 
vided by  private  foundations  and  corporations.   The  remaining  amount  will  be 
provided  from  the  Smithsonian  Trust  and  Federal  budgets. 

Endowment  for  Symposia  and  Seminar  Programs 

Question:   On  page  183,  it  is  noted  that  a  new  $3  million  endowment  effort 
is  being  developed  to  augment  operations  of  the  Office  of  Symposia  and  Seminars. 
How  is  this  being  accomplished?   What  will  the  increased  funds  be  used  for? 
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Answer:   As  the  Interdisciplinary  studies  arm  of  the  Smithsonian,  the 
Office  of  Symposia  and  Seminars  seeks  a  $3,000,000  endowment  as  a  long-term  goal 
to  provide  a  stable  and  secure  source  of  funds  with  which  to  support  its 
programs.   The  endowment  target  is  part  of  a  long-term  plan  which  may  not  be 
realized  for  a  decade.   It  would  build  upon  two  small  endowments  already  in  hand 
to  help  support  interdisciplinary  studies  at  the  Smithsonian.   Benefactors  will 
be  sought  from  individuals,  corporations  and  foundations  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 
Though  Federal  and  Smithsonian  Trust  funds  still  will  be  needed  for  future  com- 
memorations and  special  projects,  income  from  an  endowment  such  as  that  envi- 
sioned will  help  strengthen  the  office's  mission  to  share  knowledge  between 
specialists  and  the  public  at  large.   The  proposed  endowment  would  function  as  a 
chair  of  interdisciplinary  studies,  comparable  to  those  in  universities. 

Museum  Support  Center 

Question:   P.  184.   The  request  for  the  Museum  Support  Center  is 
$4,475,000,  an  increase  of  $28,000.   What  is  the  current  status  of  the  General 
Contractor's  effort  to  subcontract  for  the  manufacture  of  collection  storage 
cabinetry? 

Answer:   On  January  22,  the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA),  our 
agent  for  procuring  the  MSC  Collection  Storage  Equipment  System,  sent  a  "show 
cause"  letter  to  the  General  Contractor.   On  March  4,  GSA  met  with  the 
Contractor  and  told  the  President  that  his  company's  responses  to  the  GSA  letter 
were  totally  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.   After  this  meeting,  GSA  thoroughly 
evaluated  the  statements  made  by  the  Contractor  at  the  meeting  and  decided  to 
issue  a  new  letter  on  March  5  which  directs  the  Contractor  to  provide  no  later 
than  March  23:  a  detailed  schedule  for  structural  and  utility  work;  a  detailed 
schedule  for  storage  cases  and  components;  evidence  of  an  award  of  a  subcontract 
or  purchase  order  for  the  storage  cases  and  components;  delivery  of,  or  schedule 
for,  a  revised  pre-prototype  sample  storage  case  meeting  the  contract  require- 
ments as  presently  modified;  and  any  contemplated  changes  in  the  pricing  sche- 
dule for  storage  cases  and  components.   The  Contractor  was  informed  in  this 
letter  that  failure  "to  provide  this  information  in  a  satisfactory  or  sufficient 
manner  by  close-of-buslness  March  23,  1987,  will  result  in  the  issuance  of  a 
Termination  for  Default  on  March  24,  1987.   No  extensions  of  this  deadline  will 
be  considered." 

[Supplemental  Material  submitted  5/15/87  follows] 

On  March  23,  1987,  the  General  Contractor  provided  information  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  on  the  issues  raised  by  GSA  in  its  "show  cause" 
letter  of  March  5,  1987.   In  that  response,  the  General  Contractor  stated  "we 
have  not  entered  into  a  fixed-price  agreement  with  any  cabinet  supplier. 
However,  we  are  in  a  position  ...  to  have  a  signed  contract  with  Rousseau 
Metals,  Incorporated,  within  48  hours." 

In  its  reply  dated  March  26,  1987,  the  GSA  stated: 

"Based  on  the  Information  submitted  by  you  on  March  23,  1987, 
the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  will  not  terminate 
for  default  its  contract  GS-llB-38074  with  (you)  at  this  time. 
GSA  acknowledges  your  statement  concerning  the  proposed 
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contract  with  Rousseau  Metal  Products,  Inc.  (Rousseau),  and  the 
schedule  of  performance  milestones  delineated  on  the  submitted 
bar  chart.   As  a  result,  it  has  been  determined  that  GSA  shall 
continue  to  pursue  completion  of  this  contract  with  (you). 

Nonetheless,  we  consider  your  performance  to  date  to  have 
been  untimely  and  deficient.   Liquidated  damages  are  continuing 
to  accrue.  Also,  a  commitment  to  meet  the  scheduled  milestones 
must  be  evidenced  by  your  performance  over  the  next  60  days. 
Implementation  of  the  schedule  provided  the  Government  has  not 
and  shall  not  waive  the  previously  established  contract  completion 
date. " 


Furthermore,  GSA  stated  that  it  expected  the  contract  to  be  signed  within  48 
hours  and  requested  a  copy  of  the  contract.   Subsequently  the  General  Contractor 
showed  the  GSA  Contracting  Officer  a  copy  of  the  executed  subcontract  for  the 
cabinets.   A  meeting  of  the  General  Contractor,  GSA,  Rousseau,  and  the 
Smithsonian  to  discuss  technical  matters  and  next  steps  was  held  on  May  7,  1987. 

Question:   What  impact  is  the  continued  delay  in  getting  the  cabinets 
having  on  the  funds  available  in  FY  1987? 

Answer:   The  major  impact  that  the  continued  delay  in  getting  the  cabinets 
is  having  on  the  funds  available  in  FY  1987  is  that  inflation  costs  continue  to 
increase  while  the  Government  waits  to  place  its  final  unit  price  cabinet 
component  orders  (doors,  special  insets,  shelves  and  chairs).   There  is  a 
provision  in  the  contact  for  adjustment  of  each  unit  price  according  to  the 
"Engineering  News  Record"  at  the  time  each  order  is  placed.   Since  funding  is 
very  tight  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  FY  1987  appropriation,  the  cost 
estimates  for  necessary  change  orders  must  be  finalized  before  the  Government 
can  determine  which  cabinet  components  it  will  have  to  defer  for  procurement 
beyond  FY  1987. 

Question:   If  the  delay  continues,  what  might  be  the  effect  on  the  request 
for  FY  1988? 

Answer:   All  "initial  move"  unit  price  cabinet  components  for  which  the 
Institution  does  not  have  sufficient  funding  In  FY  1987  would  have  to  be 
purchased  with  FY  1988  funds  In  order  that  all  the  high  density  "Initial  move" 
collections  could  be  relocated  to  MSC  Pods  1,2,  and  A  as  soon  as  possible.   The 
unit  prices  In  the  existing  storage  equipment  contract  for  the  unit  price  cabi- 
net components  will  expire  on  September  30,  1987.   If  these  components  have  not 
been  ordered  by  the  end  of  FY  1987,  a  new  contract  would  have  to  be  negotiated, 
and  the  Institution  might  face  higher  prices  for  these  components.   The 
Institution  will  keep  the  Congress  Informed  of  new  Information  that  will  Impact 
the  FY  1988  budget  request  emerges. 
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Question:   When  will  you  receive  actual  bids  on  the  high  bay  equipment,  so 
that  you  can  determine  if  your  estimate  of  $1,700,000  Is  accurate? 

Answer:   According  to  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations,  bidding  for  the 
manufacture  and  installation  of  the  high  bay  storage  equipment  cannot  begin  until 
funding  is  in  hand  to  award  a  contract.   The  Institution  cannot,  therefore, 
begin  the  bidding  process  for  this  equipment  until  Congress  has  appropriated  the 
funding.   This  funding  has  been  requested  for  FY  1988.  Once  the  design  Is 
completed  and  the  funding  received,  the  Institution  can  proceed  to  bid  the 
contract  documents.   This  bidding  process  occurs  over  a  period  of  several 
months.   At  the  end  of  the  process,  the  bids  of  the  competing  firms  are 
received.  At  that  time  the  Institution  will  know  whether  or  not  the  estimate 
provided  by  the  design  firm  is  accurate  ($1,540,000  plus  inflation).   As  noted 
in  the  FY  1988  Budget  Justification,  the  Inflation  rate  that  will  prevail  at  the 
time  of  award  of  the  contract  is  dependent  upon  the  time  of  the  bid  as  well  as 
the  city  of  the  bidder. 

The  Institution  has  put  the  design  of  the  high  bay  equipment  system  on  hold 
until  all  issues  have  been  resolved  on  the  design  of  the  high  density  system. 
Since  many  of  the  problems  discovered  during  the  final  design  phase  of  the  high 
density  system  could  also  apply  to  the  high  bay  system  (e.g.  the  need  for  the 
installation  of  strip  footings),  it  was  thought  best  to  wait  until  final  solu- 
tions were  recommended  for  the  high  density  system.   The  final  structural  design 
of  this  system  is  almost  complete.   As  a  result,  the  Institution  should  be  able 
to  reinitiate  soon  the  design  of  the  high  bay  system  and  the  preparation  of 
contract  documents  for  bid. 


Funding  Base  for  Administration 

Question:   P.  190.   The  request  for  Administration  Is  $22,356,000,  an 
increase  of  $6,620,000.   Included  is  $5,274,000  for  the  new  retirement  system. 
The  requested  program  Increase  Is  $914,000.   Provide  a  breakdown  showing  how  the 
FY  1987  base  estimate  of  $15,736,000  was  derived,  starting  with  the 
appropriation  of  $12,417,000. 

Answer:   The  following  table  shows  the  derivation  of  the  base  estimate  for 
FY  1987: 

FY  1987  Appropriation  $12,417,000 

Grade  target  reduction  (reflects  330,000 

distribution  of  the  reduction  to 
appropriate  units  throughout 
Institution) 
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Net  reprogrammlngs  (primarily  746,000 

transfer  to  Administration  of 
Safety  from  Protection  Services) 

FY  1987  requirements  for  pay  costs  272,000 

for  units  in  Administration 

Institution's  FY  1987  requirement  1,971,000 

for  increased  costs  associated 
with  FERS 


FY  1987  Revised  "Base"  $15,736,000 

Computer  Costs  for  Accounting  Records 

Question:   Explain  in  more  detail  how  the  $150,000  requested  for  main- 
taining accounting  master  files  on  the  mainframe  computer,  and  keeping  the  mini- 
computer updated,  will  be  used. 

Answer:  As  noted  in  our  discussion  of  our  plans  for  Payroll/Personnel,  the 
Institution  has  acquired  an  IBM  4381  to  replace  our  outdated  Honeywell.   In 
order  to  meet  Federal  requirements  for  historical  fiscal  data  retention,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  transfer  accounting  records  now  housed  on  the  Honeywell  to  the 
IBM.   This  transfer  is  in  addition  to  on-going  current  year  processing. 

It  must  be  noted  in  this  context  that  the  Institution  has  in  recent  years 
underestimated  its  actual  computer  processing  costs  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
budget  by  $100,000  per  year  at  a  minimum.   Federal  appropriations  have  increased 
year  to  year  and  along  with  them  financial  processing  needs. 

As  to  the  minicomputer,  which  feeds  into  the  mainframe,  accounting  records 
used  to  be  updated  once  a  month.   During  the  past  year,  the  Institution  has 
moved  to  update  the  files  on  a  weekly  basis  in  order  to  have  more  current  infor- 
mation at  hand  for  funds  control.   Daily  updating  is  really  required,  signifi- 
cantly increasing  computer  usage. 

Personnel  Costs  for  Facilities  Planning 

Question:  Under  the  request  for  facilities  services,  what  are  the  expected 
salary  costs  for  the  two  positions  requested  (a  planner  and  clerical  support), 
for  which  $116,000  is  requested? 

Answer:   Anticipated  salary  and  benefit  costs  total  $78,000  for  a 
Facilities  Planner  GM-15  ($61,000)  and  a  Secretary  GS-5  ($17,000). 

Environmental  Management  and  Safety  Programs 

Question:   Under  Environmental  and  Safety,  what  is  the  breakdown  of  salary 
and  other  costs  Included  in  the  requests  for  the  Hazardous  Waste  program 
($112,000)  and  the  asbestos  abatement  program  ($132,000)? 

Answer:   In  the  Hazardous  Waste  Program  $31,000  is  allocated  for  personnel 
costs,  $63,000  for  five  storage  enclosures,  $15,000  for  sampling  and  laboratory 
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analysis  and  $3,000  for  supplies  and  travel.  In  the  Asbestos  Abatement  Program 
$54,000  is  allocated  for  personnel  costs,  $50,000  for  laboratory  analysis, 
$23,000  in  equipment  and  sampling  media  and  $5,000  in  travel. 

Question:   Since  you  already  have  an  asbestos  abatement  program  underway, 
how  are  the  activities  for  which  you  are  requesting  the  increased  funds  being 
carried  out  now?  What  is  the  base  funding  available  for  this  effort? 

Answer:   The  activities  are  currently  being  contracted  out  to  an  industrial 
hygiene  firm  ($275,000  in  FY  1985-86)  which  performs  the  required  sampling  and 
laboratory  analysis.   R&R  funds  have  been  used  for  this  work  since  it  related  to 
the  abatement  effort  and  other  funds  are  not  available.   The  effect  has  been, 
however  to  slow  the  actual  physical  correction  of  problems. 

Question:   Describe  the  eqolpmeRt.  you  are  proposing  to  purchase  with  the 
funds  requested  under  automation  and  information  equipment? 

Answer:   The  Office  of  Environmental  Management  and  Safety  requests  $46,000 
to  purchase  nine  IBM  compatible  personal  computers  with  increased  storage  capa- 
city and  modems,  nine  draft-quality  printers,  three  letter-quality  printers,  and 
necessary  software  to  establish  an  office  network  system.   Other  funds  requested 
will  be  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  time  sharing  and  on-line  communications 
($10,000)  and  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  information  management  needs  of 
OEMS  to  provide  guidance  in  the  purchase  and  utilization  of  the  automation 
equipment  ($15,000).   This  evaluation  is  expected  to  take  less  than  6  months. 

Personnel  Costs  for  Procurement  and  Property  Management 

Question:   Under  Procuremdtrt  and  Property  Management,  what  is  the  breakdown 
of  salary  and  other  costs  included  in  the  request  of  $108,000? 

Answer:   The  breakdown  is  $89,000  for  personnel  compensation  and  $13,000 
for  benefits  for  two  GS-IA  positions,  a  manager  of  contracts  to  supervise  all 
personnel  involved  with  procurements  and  contracts  and  a  manager  for  all 
Institutional  personal  property  including  its  inventory,  warehousing  and  excess 
property  acquisitions  and  furthermore,  for  monitoring  all  delegations  of 
purchasing  and  contracting  authority  throughout  the  Institution.   The  balance  of 
the  request,  $1,000  for  supplies  and  materials  and  $5,000  for  equipment,  is  to 
support  these  two  positions. 

Development  of  Institution-wide  Software  Systems 

Question:   Are  you  planning  to  continue  the  software  development  effort, 
for  which  $200,000  was  added  to  the  base  in  1986?   How  long  is  this  effort 
expected  to  continue  at  this  level? 

Answer:  Yes,  now  that  the  bibliographic  system  for  the  Institution  is  suc- 
cessfully operational,  the  development  account  of  about  $625,000  (which  includes 
the  $200,000)  is  being  used  primarily  for  the  acquisition  of  specimen  and  object 
collections  information  systems  (about  $200,000  each  in  FY  1987  and  1988),  for 
hardware  and  software  connection  links  among  and  within  buildings,  including  use 
of  the  raceways  being  constructed  using  R&R  funds  (about  $100,000  in  FY  1987  and 
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$225,000  In  FY  1988),  for  administrative  management  systems  ($180,000  in  FY  198/ 
and  $50,000  in  1988),  and  user  support  and  problem  solving  (about  $70,000  in 
each  of  the  two  years). 

The  account  has  proven  to  be  extremely  valuable  In  acquiring  functional 
systems  basically  applicable  to  the  needs  of  many  users  in  the  bureaus  and  offi- 
ces.  It  will  be  needed  at  this  level  for  the  next  several  years  with  emphasis 
on  collections  systems  and  communications  development. 

Office  of  Design  and  Construction 

Question:   P.  200.   The  request  for  the  Office  of  Design  and  Construction 
is  $2,261,000,  an  increase  of  $122,000.  What  is  the  average  grade  and  salary 
for  the  positions  funded  in  this  Office? 

Answer:   For  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1987  the  average  grade  was  11  at  an 
average  salary  of  $35,514. 

Question:   An  increase  of  $75,000  is  requested  to  implement  an  automated 
management  and  production  scheduling  system,  on  a  one-time  basis.   How  specifi- 
cally will  these  funds  be  used? 

Answer:   The  requested  funds  will  be  used  as  follows:   (1)  $60,000  to 
purchase  mini-computer  hardware  (2)  $5,000  to  purchase  and  install  network  to 
link  PCs  and  mini-computer  together  (3)  $2,000  to  purchase  software  (4)  $8,000 
for  contract  services  to  develop  format/s  and  base  data. 

Smithsonian  Proprietary  Security  System 

Question:   P.  203.   The  request  for  the  Office  of  Protection  Services  is 
$19,419,000,  an  increase  of  $818,000.   Last  year,  you  thought  the  proprietary 
security  system  would  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1986;  now  you  estimate  the  end 
of  1987.  What  has  caused  the  delay  in  completing  Installation  of  the  system? 

Answer:   The  contract  completion  date  had  been  established  as  November  28, 
1986.   There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  missing  of  that  date.   First, 
testing  Indicated  that  a  change  was  needed  in  the  design  of  one  of  the  major 
components  of  the  system,  resulting  in  a  delay.   Second,  the  controlling, 
central  portion  of  the  entire  system  is  located  in  the  South  Quadrangle. 
Inability  of  the  Smithsonian  to  make  the  space  available  to  the  system  contrac- 
tor caused  a  delay  in  the  installation  of  that  portion  of  the  system.   Third, 
when  work  got  under  way  for  the  renovation  of  the  control  and  computer  room 
space  in  Natural  History,  asbestos  was  discovered.   Work  could  not  proceed  until 
a  contractor  could  be  found  and  a  contract  awarded  for  the  removal  of  that 
asbestos.   Thus  there  was  a  four  month  delay  in  completion  of  space  renovation. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  delays  have  resulted  in  no  increase  In  the 
proprietary  system  contract  and  thus  no  request  for  additional  funding.   The 
contract  completion  date  is  now  estimated  to  be  April  15,  1987. 

Base  Funding  Needs  for  Office  of  Protection  Services 

Question:   An  Increase  of  $666,000  is  requested,  as  a  redirection  of  base 
resources,  to  hire  26  guard  positions  previously  authorized  by  Congress,  and 
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purchase  supplies  and  equipment  to  support  these  position.  What  is  the  break- 
down of  this  request  by  cost  category? 

Answer:   The  breakdown  by  cost  category  is  as  follows:  Salaries  $442,000, 
Benefits  $62,000,  Other  Services  $50,000,  Supplies  and  Materials  $64,000,  and 
Equipment  $48,000. 

Question:   What  lapse  rate  has  been  applied  to  the  salary  portion  of  the 
request? 

Answer:   There  is  no  salary  lapse  considered  in  the  figures.   To  receive  an 
appropriation  that  Is  less  than  the  required  costs  would  in  the  following  year 
cause  a  base  shortage. 

Question:   What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  these  positions  have  been 
"previously  authorized"  by  Congress? 

Answer:   Through  FY  1987,  Congress  has  authorized  595  guard  positions. 
Over  the  past  several  years  (beginning  in  FY  1982),  several  across-the-board 
reductions  have  eroded  the  base  resources  of  OPS  so  that  although  the 
Congressionally  "authorized"  strength  of  the  guard  force  is  595,  there  is  not 
enough  funding  available  to  fill  26  of  these  positions. 

Question:   What  specific  infortaatlon  can  you  provide  as  to  the  consequences 
of  not  filling  these  positions? 

Answer:  During  1986,  we  have  had  to  close  galleries  in  six  of  our  museums 
a  total  of  246  times.  This  means  that  there  was  at  least  one  gallery  closed  in 
one  of  our  museums  nearly  every  day.  If  we  are  unable  to  fill  these  positions, 
it  will  mean  that  this  trend  of  closing  galleries  will  continue. 

Question:   $310,000  of  the  increase  is  to  come  from  not  having  summer 
hours.   Since  this  amount  represents  only  1.5%  of  the  total  Protection  Services 
budget,  why  is  it  not  possible  to  find  another  source  or  sources  of  funds  to 
meet  this  need,  rather  than  ending  summer  hours? 

Answer:   It  would  be  misleading  to  look  at  the  $310,000  as  being  1.5%  of 
the  OPS  budget.   OPS  uses  82%  of  the  budget  for  salary  and  benefit  costs  to  pro- 
vide security  during  normal  museum  hours  and  for  nighttime  security  coverage. 
Of  the  other  object  costs  of  OPS  88%  is  used  for  annual  orders,  e.g.,  laundry, 
dry  cleaning,  uniform  contracts,  maintenance  contracts,  contracts  for  elevator 
and  checkroom  coverage,  security  upgrade  program,  etc.   The  $310,000  represents 
over  74%  of  the  remaining  $418,000  that  does  not  have  prior  commitment. 

Quadrangle  Security  Costs 

Question:   An  increase  of  11  workyears  and  $372,000  is  requested  for  the 
Quadrangle.   What  will  be  the  total  staffing  level  and  related  costs  for  the 
Quadrangle  If  this  request  is  approved? 

Answer:   The  total  staffing  level  for  Quadrangle  Security  requirements  will 
be  69  positions  and  $1,219,000. 
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Quadrangle  Plant  Services  Costs 

Question:   P.  208.   The  request  for  the  Office  of  Plant  Services  is 
$37,505,000,  an  increase  of  $1,881,000.   For  the  Quadrangle,  7  workyears  and 
$1A5,000  is  requested.   If  this  request  is  agreed  to,  what  will  be  the  total 
staffing  and  related  costs  for  Plant  Services  in  the  Quadrangle? 

Answer:   The  request  for  the  Office  of  Plant  Services  for  the  Ouadrangle 
Includes  the  Building  Manager's  operation.   If  the  FY  1988  request  is  approved, 
the  total  staffing  and  related  costs  for  each  operation  would  be  as  shown  below: 

OPlants 


15  positions  ($398,000)  and  support  of  $58,000 

Quadrangle  Building  Manager 

44  positions  ($768,000)  and  support  of  $153,000 


Base  Funding  Needs  for  Office  of  Plant  Services 

Question:   $540,000  is  requested  for  adequate  base  funds.   On  page  4,  you 
indicate  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  reprogram  funds  from  other  areas  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years  to  meet  this  office's  needs.   Provide  a  listing  of  the 
source  and  amount  of  funds  reprogrammed  for  this  purpose  in  the  last  five  years, 
and  how  exactly  they  were  used. 

Answer:   The  following  table  lists  the  sources  and  amounts  of  funds  used  in 
each  of  the  past  five  years  to  correct  the  Office  of  Plant  Services  deficit  in 
its  operating  account  and  indicates  the  uses  of  those  funds.  Funds  were  drawn 
from  the  utilities  and  communications  account  once  projections  indicated  that 
weather  or  other  conditions  were  producing  surpluses  in  that  year.   Amounts  from 
the  bureaus  and  offices  were  obtained  in  consultation  with  those  units  and/or 
were  available  subsequent  to  annual  closedowns  of  procurement  and  contracting 
activity. 

($000s) 


Amounts  made 
Available  to 
Plant  Services 


Bureaus  and 
Utilities     Offices 


Uses 


1982 


1,111 


1,111 


Supplies,  materials, 
contract  services, 
emergency  repairs. 


1983 


1984 


524 


337 


524 


337 


Supplies,  materials, 
contract  services, 
emergency  repairs. 

Supplies,  materials, 
contract  services, 
emergency  repairs. 
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Supplies,  materials, 

1985  507  368        139  contract  services, 

emergency  repairs. 

Supplies,  materials, 

1986  422  422         -  contract  services, 

emergency  repairs. 

Question:   Did  any  of  these  reprogrammings  fall  within  the  Committee's 
guidelines,  requiring  submission  to  the  Committee  and  approval  In  advance? 

Answer:   We  believe  that  advance  Congressional  approval  was  not  necessary 
since  the  source  of  funds  was  predominantly  from  the  utilities  and  com- 
munications account  and,  while  those  funds  are  managed  Independently  from  the 
Office  of  Plant  Services  operating  budget,  they  are  an  integral  part  of  that 
Office's  line  item. 

Question:   Are  the  ten  utility  system  repair/operator  employees  for  which 
$290,000  in  salary  and  benefit  costs  is  requested  already  hired?  How  many  such 
positions  do  you  have  in  total  throughout  the  Institution,  and  how  many  are 
currently  filled? 

Answer:   The  ten  utility  system  repair/operator  positions  for  which 
$290,000  in  salary  and  benefit  costs  is  requested  have  not  been  hired.   OPLANTS 
currently  has  a  total  of  117  positions  approved  for  the  24  hour  a  day  operation, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  various  HVAC  systems  which  are  installed  in  our 
over  5.1  million  square  feet  of  space.   Of  this  authorized  position  ceiling,  101 
are  currently  filled  as  of  March  20,  1987. 

Question:   What  are  the  major  categories  and  costs  included  in  the  request 
of  $216,000  for  supplies  and  $20,000  for  equipment?  How  much  is  currently 
available  in  the  base  for  these  purposes? 

Answer:   The  OPlantS  FY  1987  base  for  supplies  and  materials  is  $1.3 
million  and  $157  thousand  for  equipment.   Actual  expenditures  for  FY  1986  were 
$1.5  million  and  $150  thousand  respectively.  This  spending  level  has  been  con- 
sistent for  many  years  (adjusted  for  Inflationary  increases)  and  Is  expected  to 
be  about  the  same  for  FY  1987.   As  such,  OPlantS  feels  this  funding  level  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  purchasing  supplies,  such  as  paint,  wood,  nails,  filters,  che- 
micals, oil,  etc.,  and  equipment  such  as  vehicles,  saws,  sanding  machines,  and 
paint  sprayers,  which  are  necessary  and  essential  in  meeting  their  day-to-day 
responsibilities  for  the  operation,  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  Institution's 
physical  plant.   Actual  expenditures  experienced  in  FY  1986  and  before  also 
represent  funds  spent  for  daily  operations  by  on-board  personnel.   Since  OPlantS 
has  had  to  carry  approximately  30  vacancies  each  year  due  to  Its  base  shortage 
problem,  expenditure  levels  can  be  expected  to  rise  in  FY  1988  if  Congress 
approves  our  budget  request  since  sufficient  funds  would  finally  exist  to  fill 
all  positions.   Also,  OPlantS  has  embarked  upon  a  major  Building  Inspection 
Program  in  which  each  building  will  receive  a  detailed  inspection  to  document 
needed  maintenance  and  repair  needs.   While  most  of  the  documented  needs  will  be 
met  through  other  funding  sources,  such  as  the  "R&R"  allotment,  the  program  is 
expected  to  Increase  the  workload  of  OPlantS  trade  and  craft  shops  in  making 
those  minor  type  repairs  which  fall  within  their  capabilities. 
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The  approval  of  this  request  for  an  additional  $216  thousand  for  supplies 
and  $20  thousand  for  equipment  will  provide  OPlantS  with  sufficient  base  funds 
to  cover  costs  associated  with  having  a  full  complement  of  approved  positions 
on-board  and  cover  additional  costs  associated  with  expected  workload  Increases 
resulting  from  the  new  Building  Inspection  Program. 

Question:   What  was  the  base  cost  of  the  contract  for  specialized  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  high  voltage  electrical  equipment,  for  which  an  Increase 
of  $11,000  is  requested?   Is  the  contract  renegotiated  annually? 

Answer:   The  base  cost  of  the  high  voltage  inspection  and  maintenance 
contract  for  FY  1987  is  $70,000.   In  FY  1986  the  base  cost  was  $40,000.   In  pre- 
vious years  our  costs  averaged  around  $60,000.   Our  estimate  for  FY  1988  is 
$72,000  based  upon  the  base  cost  of  1987  adjusted  by  an  expected  3  percent  con- 
sumer price  Index  increase.   The  contract  was  competitively  bid  in  1986  and  was 
rebid  in  1987  due  to  extensive  contract  specification  changes.   The  1987 
contract  has  a  clause  which  will  allow  the  Smithsonian  to  exercise  its  option  to 
renew  the  contract  with  the  successful  bidder  for  up  to  4  years  before  the 
contract  Is  competitively  bid  again.   This  clause  was  included  in  our  effort  to 
help  reduce  costs  since  we  believe  contractors  will  bid  lower  if  they  feel  they 
stand  a  chance  of  having  the  contract  in  effect  for  a  multi-year  period  thereby 
eliminating  the  expensive  start-up  costs  associated  with  a  new  contract.   The 
$11,000  increase  requested  In  FY  1988  will  provide  the  necessary  base  fund  to 
cover  the  difference  between  our  estimated  FY  1988  costs  and  the  funds  which 
currently  exists  in  OPlantS'  base  for  inspection  and  maintenance  of  the 
Institution's  high  voltage  electrical  equipment. 

Question:   Why  is  it  necessary  for  Washington  staff  to  travel  to  off-Mall 
sites  such  as  New  York  of  Panama  to  conduct  inspections?   Aren't  there  local 
operations  and  maintenance  personnel  that  can  conduct  such  inspections? 

Answer:   The  operations  and  maintenance  personnel  at  New  York  are  OPlantS 
personnel.   As  such,  it  is  necessary  for  supervisory  and  staff  personnel  from 
Washington  to  periodically  visit  and  evaluate  New  York  operations  to  insure  that 
OPlantS  programs  and  procedures  are  being  followed.   These  visits  should  be  con- 
ducted quarterly  but  have  not  beevi  due  to  insufficient  travel  funds.   These 
visits  not  only  will  verify  that  operational  and  maintenance  functions  are 
being  properly  performed  but  are  used  to  assist  in  problem  solving,  employee 
counselling  and  employee  rating  functions.   All  of  these  activities  are  part  of 
the  overall  management  responsibility.   The  visits  to  Panama,  usually  once  a 
year,  will  be  used  to  evaluate  the  success  of  their  operations  for  top  level 
Smithsonian  personnel  and  provide  consultative  services  to  the  Paaama  operations 
to  help  solve  problems  and  assess  maintenance  requirements.   While  much  can  be 
accomplished  through  correspondence  and  over  the  telephone,  annual  visits  have 
proven  to  be  the  best  means  of  assuring  that  operations  are  using  the  most  effi- 
cient and  effective  new  procedures  available.   The  increase  of  $3,000  in  travel 
funds  will  Insure  that  funds  are  available  to  OPlantS  to  perform  these  much 
needed  oversight  visits. 

Quadrangle  Horticultural  Costs 

Question:   1  workyear  and  $40,000  is  requested  for  maintenance  of  the 
Enid  A.  Haupt  Garden  in  the  Quadrangle.   Last  year,  $20,000  was  included  in  the 
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budget  to  erect  greenhouses  for  the  garden.   Have  the  greenhouses  been  comple- 
ted?  If  so,  what  use  will  be  made  of  the  $20,000  In  FY  1988? 

Answer:   With  the  funding  provided  in  FY  1987,  the  four  Victorian 
greenhouses  are  in  the  process  of  being  erected.   During  FY  1988,  this  funding 
will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  furnishings  for  the  greenhouses. 
For  FY  1989  and  following  years,  this  funding  will  support  the  annual  main- 
tenance, upkeep  and  repair  of  the  greenhouse  structures.   These  maintenance 
requirements  are  particularly  important  since  these  greenhouses,  dating  from  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  require  more  attention  than  more  modern 
structures. 


Question:   What  Is  the  total  staffing  and  dollar  base  that  will  be 
available  to  maintain  the  horticultural  collection  in  the  Quadrangle,  if  the 
request  is  agreed  to? 

Answer:   If  the  FY  1988  request  is  approved,  the  total  staffing  and  dollar 
base  to  maintain  the  horticultural  collection  in  the  Quadrangle  will  be 
6  workyears  and  $212,000. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVEMENTS,  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 

Question:   P.  217.   The  request  for  construction  and  improvements  at  the 
National  Zoo  is  $5,150,000,  an  increase  of  $2,650,000  over  1987.   Last  year,  you 
stated  that  the  estimate  for  the  cost  of  the  Master  Plan  program  was  $81.1 
million;  now  it  is  estimated  at  $101.5  million.   Please  explain  the  reason  for 
the  increase  in  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  Plan. 

Answer:   Last  year's  estimate  of  $81.1  million  was  calculated  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  Revised  Master  Plan,  November  1986.   The  current  estimate  of 
$101.5  million  (compared  with  the  $81.1  million  estimate)  reflects  changes  in 
the  scope  of  several  projects,  cost  escalations,  changes  of  estimated  construc- 
tion dates,  and  moving  projects  to  the  out-years.   The  original  Master  Plan  had 
a  cost  estimate  of  $118,000,000  in  1974  dollars;  and  our  current  estimate  of 
$101,521,000  is  calculated  in  1986  dollars  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  original 
Master  Plan  estimate. 


Olmsted  Walk 

Question:   $2.6  million  is  requested  for  Phase  III,  the  final  phase,  of  the 
Olmsted  Walk  renovation  and  improvement  project.   Has  design  been  completed  for 
this  phase  of  the  project? 

Answer:   The  design  is  in  progress  and  completion  is  scheduled  for  August 
1987. 


Question:   What  will  the  total  cost  of  the  project  be,  with  this  third 
phase? 

Answer:   The  total  cost  estimate  for  the  three  phases  is  $5,912,000.  An 
additional  $740,000  is  scheduled  in  FY  1989  to  support  a  full  landscaping 
program  for  Olmsted  Walk. 
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Renovation  and  Repairs  Projects 

Question:   $1,800,000  is  requested  for  renovation  and  repairs  at  Rock 
Creek,  and  $750,000  for  Front  Royal.   Can  you  provide  a  list  of  the  major  pro- 
jects or  categories  expected  to  be  accomplished  within  these  amounts;  and  a  list 
of  the  actual  projects  accomplished  in  FY  1986,  and  currently  planned  for 
FY  1987? 

Answer:   The  major  projects  are  listed  below. 

Renovations  and  Repairs  at  Rock  Creek 

FY  1986: 

HVAC  repair 

Gray  Seal  Filter  renovation 

Renovation  to  basement  of  Reptile  House 

Design  Wetlands  renovation 

FY  1987: 

HVAC  repair 

Replace  PCB  transformers 

Wetland  renovation 

Hardy  hoof  renovation 

Elephant  House  renovation 

FY  1988: 

Outdoor  Flight  Cage  renovation 
Replace  high  voltage  feeder 
Bald  Eagle/Crane/Ostrich  Exhibit 

renovation 
Panda  House  renovation 
HVAC  repair 

Renovations  and  Repairs  at  Front  Royal 

FY  1986: 

Replace  Juvenile  Bird  Yards 

Repair  fencing.  Mountain  Ridge  Road 

Mead  Barn  renovation 

Repair  roofs  (Bldgs.  15,  16  &  17) 

Rivlnus  Bam  renovation 

Fire  protection  system  renovation 

FY  1987: 

Replace  roof,  Greenhlll  Bam 

Rewire  Admin.  Bldg. 

Replace  siding,  various  buildings 

Road  repairs 

Dormitory  renovation 

Replace  wells  (Bldgs.  #54  and  #58) 

FY  1988: 

Insulate  Bldgs.  13  &  lA 
Renovate  hoofed  stock  buildings 
Renovate  four  residences 
Repair  fencing  (Long  Field) 
Renovate  200,000  gal.  (Reservoir 
Animal  Facility) 
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Question:   Why  is  the  amount  requested  for  Front  Royal  increasing  from 
$351,000  in  FY  1987? 

Answer:   The  plant  property  at  Front  Royal  is  valued  at  over  $75  million 
and  one  percent  ($750,000)  is  the  minimum  level  necessary  to  carry  on  an  effec- 
tive maintenance  management  program.   The  $351,000  request,  presented  to 
Congress  for  FY  1987,  was  the  level  reached  after  internal  SI  deliberations 
during  the  budget  formulation  process.   The  amount  of  $750,000  requested  for 
FY  1988  is  the  required  level  to  ensure  maintenance  and  support  of  all  new  and 
renovated  facilities  at  Front  Royal. 


RESTORATION  AND  RENOVATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

Question:   $655,000  is  requested  for  General  repairs  and  improvements.  Why 
is  it  necessary  to  increase  the  amount  available  for  emergency  repairs  to 
$100,000,  from  the  $50,000  made  available  in  FY  1987? 

Answer:   Over  the  past  five  years,  funds  allocated  for  emergency  repairs 
have  not  been  sufficient  for  a  physical  plant  of  5  million  square  feet.  Within 
the  very  tight  appropriation  for  restoration  and  renovation  work,  funds  have  had 
to  be  drawn  from  other  areas  of  the  account  to  meet  emergencies. 

Question:   What  has  been  the  actual  expenditures  for  emergencies  in  the 
past  three  years? 

Answer:   Actual  expenditures  for  emergency  repairs  for  the  past  three  years 
are  as  follows:   FY  1984  -  $149,200;  FY  1985  -  $165,200;  FY  1986  -  $102,244. 

Question:   $40,000  is  Included  for  the  road  leading  from  the  current 
base  camp  to  the  Whipple  observatory  in  Arizona.   Will  this  portion  of  the  road 
continue  to  be  used  once  the  new  base  camp  is  built  (funds  are  Included  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Construction  appropriation)? 

Answer:   Yes,  this  portion  will  continue  to  be  used  as  the  sole  connection 
between  the  new  base  camp  and  observatory  on  the  mountain. 

Question:   $50,000  is  Included  for  a  road  at  the  Garber  facility  in 
Sultland.   What  is  the  basis  for  the  need  for  improved  security,  which  is  the 
basis  for  this  road  to  be  built  inside  the  perimeter  fence  at  the  facility? 

Answer:   Due  to  potential  intrusion  of  vandals  through  the  fence,  a  road  is 
necessary  for  Protection  Services  vehicles  to  patrol  the  perimeter. 

Facade,  Roof  and  Terrace  Repairs 

Question:   P.  220.   $1,980,000  is  requested  for  Facade,  roof  and  terrace 
repairs.   What  are  your  plans  for  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  plaza  sur- 
face replacement  project? 
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Answer;   The  plan  Is  to  replace  the  plaza  surface  in  future  years.  Funds 
will  be  requested  for  the  Initial  phase  of  construction  in  FY  1989.   Total  funds 
for  the  project  are  currently  estimated  at  $3,820,00.  The  actual  construction 
work  will  be  accomplished  in  phases  to  diminish  interruption  during  peak  visitor 
periods. 

Question:   $50,000  is  requested  to  begin  replacement  of  the  roof  of  the 
Carnegie  Mansion  at  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum.   What  is  the  total  expected  cost 
of  this  project?   How  long  will  it  take  to  complete? 

Answer:  The  current  estimate  for  construction  is  $275,000  and  is  expected 
to  take  14  months  to  complete. 

Question:   Will  the  longer  term  construction  project  at  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
have  any  effect  on  this  project? 

Answer:  The  roof  project  is  directed  to  the  Carnegie  Mansion  which  is  not 
included  in  the  scope  of  work  for  the  major  renovation. 

Question:   Why  is  $300,000  needed  for  design  of  the  plaza  surface  replace- 
ment project  at  the  Hlrshhorn?   What  is  the  current  estimated  total  cost  of  this 
construction? 

Answer:  The  $300,000  requested  will  be  used  for  architect/engineer  design 
fees  and  construction  management  fees,  as  well  as  soils  and  structural  testing. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  construction  Is  $2,400,000. 

Utility  Systems  Repairs  and  Improvements 

Question:   P.  226.   The  request  for  Utility  systems  repairs  and  improve- 
ments is  $5,560,000.   Included  is  51,600,000  for  HVAC  upgrading  in  the  American 
History  building.   When  was  $1.4  million  reprogrammed  from  the  HVAC  project  at 
the  American  Art  and  Portrait  Gallery  building?  When  do  you  expect  to  replace 
those  funds? 

Answer:   In  FY  1986  funds  were  reprogrammed  from  the  HVAC  project  at  AA/PG. 
At  this  time,  with  the  uncertainties  of  the  General  Post  Office  Building,  the 
future  need  for  funds  for  HVAC  work  at  the  AA/PG  cannot  be  defined  in  detail. 


Question:   You  indicate  that  $54.5  million  will  be  needed  for  utility 
improvements  at  the  Natural  History  building.   Over  what  timeframe  do  you  expect 
to  carry  out  these  improvements? 

Answer:   The  phased  implementation  of  the  utilities  improvements  at  the 
Natural  History  Building  will  be  carried  out  over  14  years. 

Question:   What  is  the  basis  of  the  estimate,  and  how  current  is  it? 

Answer:   An  engineering  report  was  prepared  by  an  A/E  firm  in  1985.   Cost 
estimates  are  in  1986  dollars  and  are  escalated  from  1989  through  completion. 
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Question:  How  exactly  will  the  $475,000  requested  in  1988  be  used? 

Answer:  The  $475,000  will  be  used  for  a  design  contract  for  the  first 
phase  of  construction. 

SERC-Edgewater  Facilities 

Question:  P.  230.  The  request  for  other  projects  Is  $2,724,000.  Included 
is  $175,000  for  a  technical  instrument  support  shop  at  the  Environmental 
Research  Center  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.   Why  couldn't  this  facility  be  built 
within  the  $862,000  transferred  from  the  salaries  and  expenses  account  last 
year? 

Answer:  The  Instrument  Shop  is  a  separate  facility  unrelated  to  the  lab 
wing  and  the  current  estimates  based  upon  the  project  scope  could  not  be  funded 
within  the  existing  $862,000. 

STRI  Facilities 

Question:   $220,000  is  requested  for  a  new  docking  facility,  on  Barro 
Colorado  Island.  Will  the  old  dock  be  retained?  If  so,  what  will  it  be  used 
for? 

Answer:   The  old  dock  at  Barro  Colorado  Island  will  be  renovated  to  serve 
as  a  dock  and  boat  house  for  the  fleet  of  small  outboard  motorboats  used  by 
scientists,  game  wardens,  and  other  personnel. 

Question:   $75,000  is  also  requested  for  a  paved  road  to  provide  access  and 
circulation  to  the  new  buildings  being  built  on  BCI.   How  long  will  this  road 
be?  From  where  will  it  provide  access  to  the  new  buildings? 

Answer:   Rather  than  a  vehicular  road,  the  plans  provide  for  a  paved  path- 
way for  pedestrian  traffic  and  for  the  transport  of  supplies  and  materials.   It 
will  be  850  feet  long  and  will  be  the  only  route  for  circulation  among  the 
dorms,  kitchen/dining  facilities  and  the  dock  area.   The  pathway  will  also  pro- 
vide slope  stability  and  reduce  erosion,  and  associated  sedimentation  accumula- 
tion in  the  nearby  lake. 

SAO  Whipple  Observatory  Facilities 

Question:   $800,000  is  requested  for  a  new  dormitory  at  the  Whipple 
Observatory.   How  does  the  space  planned  for  this  facility  compare  with  the 
existing  facility? 

Answer:   The  new  space  is  fire  proof  and  can  accommodate  three  additional 
staff  scientists. 

Question:   Has  the  new  site  been  thoroughly  checked  to  ensure  there  will  be 
no  future  problems  with  it?  How  close  is  it  to  the  Telescope,  and  to  the 
current  dormitory  facility? 
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Answer:   Thorough  site  investigations  were  conducted  to  insure  that  all 
potential  problems  could  be  avoided.   The  site  is  2400  feet  from  the  Telescope 
and  400  feet  from  the  existing  dormitory. 

Question:   What  is  the  cost  per  square  foot  of  the  new  dormitory?   Provide 
a  breakdown  of  the  cost  estimate  of  $800,000. 

Answer:   The  current  cost  estimate  of  $800,000  for  construction  averages 
$200  per  square  foot  which  comprises  labor,  material,  overhead,  profit  and 
contingencies,  and  reflects  the  additional  costs  of  construction  at  this  remote 
location. 

Detail  of  Construction  Estimate 
(exclusive  of  design  which  was  funded  in  FY  1987) 

Estimated 
Cost  ($000) 


Building  Construction  445 

Site  Improvements  190 

Escalation  (14%,  to  midpoint  90 

of  construction  period) 

Construction  Contingency  (10%)  75 

Total  800 

Question:   Are  any  funds  included  for  equipment  or  furnishings?  Do  you 
intend  to  use  the  items  available  in  the  existing  dormitory?   If  so,  how  much 
will  be  available,  and  what  additional  will  need  to  be  provided? 

Answer:   Funds  for  furnishings  and  equipment  were  not  included.   Most  of 
the  furnishings  in  the  existing  dormitory  are  in  poor  condition  and  will  not  be 
used.   Some  furniture  will  be  assembled  from  other  locations  and  the  balance 
will  be  purchased. 

Structural  Analysis  of  SI  Building 

Question:  $100,000  is  requested  to  begin  a  comprehensive  structural  analy- 
sis of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Building.  Why  are  you  proposing  to  phase  the 
funding  for  this  study,  with  the  remaining  $50,000  to  be  sought  in  FY  1989? 

Answer:   The  funding  is  being  phased  to  accommodate  the  0MB  reduction  to 
the  R&R  request. 

Funding  for  Advanced  Planning  and  Design  Costs 

Question:   $329,000  is  requested  for  advanced  planning  and  design  funds. 
Why  are  you  increasing  these  funds  from  the  level  received  in  1987  of  $200,000? 

Answer:   Given  the  increased  magnitude  of  recent  projects  and  greater 
emphasis  on  master  plans  and  definitive  programs,  more  work  must  be  performed  by 
A/E  contracts.   In  addition,  funds  are  needed  to  inspect  building  components  to 
determine  future  repair  and  renovation  requirements. 
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Question:   Provide  a  breakdown  of  designs,  Including  costs,  completed  In 
FY  1986;  and  those  now  planned  for  FY  1987. 

Answer:   The  actual  FY  1986  use  of  the  funds  was  as  follows: 

1.  Design  NASM  Terrace  Repairs  $43,955 

2.  Term  contract  work  orders  for  estimates $A2,578 

3.  STRI  Topographic  Study  $  1,500 

4.  Design  NMAH  Mezzanine  Improvements $15,000 

5.  Study  SERC  Sewer  Treatment  $10,000 

6.  Design  NMAH  Phase  I  Implementation  Plan $  3,900 

7.  Design  OIRM  Computer  Room  Improvements $20,275 

8.  Design  Renwick  Gallery  Roof  Repairs $  7,792 

9.  Prepare  Hirshhorn  Museum  Master  Space  Plan $55,000 

Total  $200,000 

The  planned  FY  1987  use  of  the  funds  is  as  follows: 

1.  Design  SAO  Ridge  Dormitory  $  20,000 

2.  Design  AA/PG  Attic  Repairs  $  20,000 

3.  Design  NASM  Facade  Repairs  $  50,000 

4.  Design  NMNH/ADP  Center  Improvements  $  30,000 

5.  Design  SERC  Sewage  Treatment  System  $  10,000 

6.  Design  NASM  Window  Replacement  $  15,000 

7.  Design  SI  Library  Improvements  $  15,000 

8.  Design  Phase  I  NMAH  Implementation  Plan  $  40,000 

Total  $200,000 

CONSTRUCTION 

SAO  Whipple  Base  Camp 

Question:   P.  224.   The  request  for  construction  is  $4,470,000,  for  the 
Whipple  Base  Camp.  What  was  the  amount  authorized  for  this  project  in  P.L. 
99-423? 

Answer:   The  authorization  is  for  $4,500,000. 

Question:   Is  the  design  complete?   If  not,  when  will  it  be,  and  what  is 
the  basis  for  the  estimates  at  this  time? 

Answer:   The  design  funds  are  included  in  the  request  for  FY  1988.   If  the 
request  is  approved,  the  design  of  the  base  camp  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
FY  1988.   The  design  of  the  road  will  be  completed  separately  so  that  construc- 
tion can  begin  during  FY  1988,  as  construction  of  the  base  camp  cannot  begin 
until  access  is  provided  to  the  site.   The  project  estimate  is  derived  from  the 
recent  Master  Plan  program  requirements. 

Question:   What  is  the  status  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Forest  Service 
for  acquisition  of  the  site? 

Answer:   The  Forest  Service  approved  the  use  of  the  land  on  February  2, 
1987.   The  decision  is  currently  in  the  statutory  appeal  process,  and  no  delays 
to  the  project  are  anticipated. 
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Question:   When  will  the  master  plan  for  the  base  camp  be  completed? 
Answer:   The  Master  Plan  for  the  base  camp  will  be  completed  by  September 


1987. 


Question:  Will  the  road  included  in  this  construction  be  used  by  any  other 
users?  If  so,  is  there  any  proposal  for  sharing  the  cost  of  construction?  What 
is  the  basis  for  the  cost  estimate  of  $1,250,000? 

Answer:   Users  will  Include  visiting  scientists  and  scholars,  tourists. 
Forest  Service  and  Smithsonian  personnel  and  local  ranchers.   Since  this  road  is 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  Smithsonian  and  its  visitors  there  is  no 
possibility  for  cost-sharing  of  the  construction  itself.   The  completed  road 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  counties  for  maintenance  and  repair.   The  estimate  is 
based  upon  engineering  data  for  four  miles  of  new  paved  road  and  three  miles  of 
upgrading  to  existing  road. 
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